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PART  II. 

Of  the  Art  of  Language. 


Introduction. 

ALL  the  fubjedts  of  human  know-  Intr. 
ledge,  how  many  and  various 
foever,  are  either  the  works  of 
nature,  and  the  great  author  of 
nature  himfelf,  fo  far  as  he  can  be  com- 
prehended by  our  faculties,  or  the  works 
of  art.  The  author  of  nature  is  undoubt- 
edly the  higheft  fubject  of  the  contempla- 
Vol.  II.  A tioa 
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Intr.  tion  of  the  human  mind ; and  the  works  of 
nature  are  likewife  far  more  noble  and  ex- 
cellent than  the  works  of  art,  being  the 
production  of  divine  wifdom  ; whereas 
the  other  are  produced  by  human  intelli- 
gence, working  in  imitation  of  divine  wif- 
dom, and  upon  that  model  forming  a kind 
of  new  creation  : for  not  only  are  the  ma- 
terials of  this  creation  furnifhed  by  nature, 
but  every  idea  which  we  have  of  order, 
regularity,  beauty,  and  fymmetry  of  defign, 
are  all  taken  from  the  great  archetype  of 
divine  creation.  In  this  way  does  man 
form  a little  world  of  his  own,  of  which 
he  is  the  fovereign,  and  which  may  be 
called  the  world  of  Art , in  contradiflinc- 
tion  to  the  great  world  of  Nature.  This 
creative  power  we  have  by  degrees  extend- 
ed to  every  fubjecl  of  nature  within  our 
reach ; but  we  have  chiefly  exercifed  it 
upon  ourfclves,  being  the  fubjccl  of  all  o- 
thers  the  moft  in  our  power,  and  which 
we  have,  from  nature,  the  capacity  of 
moulding  and  fafliioning  to  our  own  con- 
ceit, more  than  any  other  animal  has 
that  we  have  yet  difeovered.  The  greatefl: 
work  of  art  therefore  is  man  himfelf,  as  we 
fee  him  ; for  we  have  made  ourfelves,  as 
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Progress  of  Language.  3 

I have  endeavoured  to  Ihew,  both  a Intr. 
rational  and  political  animal ; and  alio  V^'y'vj 
have  acquired  that  great  inftrument  of 
the  rational  and  political  life,  the  facul- 
ty of  fpeech.  The  fubjecl  of  this  art  is 
both  the  body  and  mind  of  man.  The 
firft  fumilhes  what  I call  the  material  part 
of  language  ; for  of  the  breath,  modified 
by  the  organs  of  the  mouth,  is  produced 
articulation  ; and  the  mind  furnifhes  the 
ideas,  which  make  the  form  of  language. 

We  have,  in  the  preceding  part  of  this 
work,  endeavoured  to  £hew  how  men  be- 
came firft  poflefled  of  this  faculty  of  fpeech, 
which,  for  being  common,  is  not  the  lefs 
wonderful  in  the  eyes  of  the  philofopher. 

We  have  alfo  fhewn,  not  only  from  theory, 
but  from  facft,  how  imperfect  this  firft  lan- 
guage muft  have  been,  both  in  found  and  ex- 
preffion.  We  are  now  to  explain  how,  from 
thofe  rude  eflays,  which  may  be  called  ra- 
ther attempts  towards  fpeaking  than  fpeech, 
an  art  of  language  was  at  laft  formed.  And 
what  I chiefly  propofe,  in  this  part  of  the 
work,  is  to  lhew  wherein  this  art  confifts, 
and  how  great  the  difficulty  muft  have  been, 
even  from  the  rude  materials  furnifhed  by 
the  firft  favages  who  articulated,  to  form 
A 2 a 
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a regular  fyftem  of  a language.  This  is  a 
view  in  which  language  has  not  hitherto, 
fo  far  as  I know,  been  confidered  ; and  I 
hope  it  will  ferve  the  purpofe  of  vindica- 
ting from  obfeurity  a learned  profeffion, 
held  in  high  cfleem  among  the  antients, 
but  which,  in  modern  times,  has  become 
almoll  a name  of  contempt,  I mean  the 
profeffion  of  the  grammarian.  For  I think 
I fhall  be  able  to  Ihew,  that  it  is  a matter 
of  great  difficulty  to  explain  well  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  mofl  wonderful  art,  even, 
after  it  is  invented  ; and  as  the  gramma- 
rian profefTcs  to  teach  us  the  practice  of 
an  art  which  diftinguifhes  us  chiefly  from 
the  brute  creation,  and  not  the  practice 
only,  which  children  have,  and  the  mod 
illiterate  of  the  vulgar,  and  even  fome 
brutes  in  a certain  degree,  but  likewife 
the  Jcience , fo  that  we  may  fpeak  as  be-* 
comes  rational  creatures,  it  ought  to  be  ac- 
counted an  art  of  no  lefs  dignity,  than 
ufe. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

That  there  muji  have  been , in  the  progrefs  of 
language , two  kinds  of  it ; the  one  rude 
and  barbarous , the  other  fucceeding  to  it 
• a language  of  art.  — The  requiftes  of  a 
language  of  art. 


THat  a regular  and  formed  language,  Ch.  I. 
fuch  as  is  ufed  by  every  civilized  v^">rNj 
nation,  is  a work  of  art,  no  man 
who  knows  any  thing  of  language,  or  of 
art,  will  deny.  It  is  equally  clear,  both 
from  reafon,  and  from  the  fa<fts  mention- 
ed in  the  preceding  volume,  that  the  firft 
attempts  to  fpeak  mu  ft  have  been  very  rude 
and  imperfedl ; and  that  the  firft  lan- 
guages among  men,  though  they  may 
have  ferved  the  purpofes  of  communica- 
tion in  a very  narrow  fphere  of  life,  with 
few  wants,  and  as  few  arts  to  fupply  thofe 
wants,  muft  have  been  almoft  entirely  art- 

lefs. 
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Ch.  i.  lefs.  If  therefore  language  was  invented, 
there  muft  have  been  a firft  and  a fecond 
language  ; the  one  altogether  rude  and  art- 
lefs,  die  other  formed  by  rules  of  art, 
and  the  work  of  men  of  art ; for  that  it 
could  not  have  grown  out  of  popular  ufc 
merely,  I will  endeavour,  in  the  fequel, 
to  make  evident.  But,  in  the  firft  place, 
it  will  be  proper  to  fliew  wherein  the  art 
of  language  confifts,  which  is  what  I pro^ 
pofe  to  do  in  this  fecond  part  of  the  work. 
When  that  is  done,  it  is  hoped  very  little 
argument  will  be  neceflary  to  prove,  that 
'it  could  not  have  been  produced  by  the 
mere  people , but  muft  have  been  the  work 
of  artijls , and  men  of  fuperior  abilities. 

The  art  of  language  appears  to  confift  in 
four  things,  i.  In  expreffing  accurately 
and  diftinclly  all  the  conceptions  of  the 
human  mind.  2.  In  doing  this  by  as  few 
words  as  poflible.  3.  In  marking  the  con- 
nexion that  thofe  words  have  with  one  a- 
nother.  And,  lajlly , The  found  of  the  lan- 
guage.muft  be  agreeable  to  the  ear,  and  of 
fuftlcient  variety.  Before  I enter  more 
particularly  into  my  fubjcX,  I will  make 
fome  general  reflections  on  thefe  four  re- 
quifites  ; and  what  I am  to  fay,  will  be  the 

better 
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"better  underftood  by  what  I have  already  Ch.  r. 
laid  of  the  imperfections  of  barbarous  lan*  V"'"v"'-y 
guages,  of  which  a language  of  art  is  al- 
xnoft  in  every  particular  the  juft  reverfe. 

And,  fir  ft,  with  refpedt  to  the  conceptions 
to  be  exprefled  by  the  words  of  the  lan- 
guage, I have  already  obferved,  that  a few 
words  are  fufficient  for  the  purpofes  of  bar- 
barous life,  in  which  there  are  but  few 
wants,  and  confequently  few  arts  necef- 
fary  to  fupply  thofe  wants  ; but  in  civi- 
lized life,  the  number  required  is  prodi- 
gious; efpccially  if,  in  fuch  a life,  not 
only  the  neceflary  arts,  but  thofe  of  plea- 
fure  and  refinement,  and  likewife  fciences 
of  pure  curiofity  and  {peculation,  arc  culti- 
vated. To  be  convinced  of  this,  we  need 
only  confider,  1 mo,  That  the  number  of 
individuals,  not  only  of  all  the  feveral 
kinds,  but  of  any  one  kind,  is  confidered 
as  infinite : not  that  it  is  truly  fo,  and 
ftriclly  fpeaking ; for,  in  a finite  fpace, 
fuch  as  this  our  earth,  or  what  of  the 
heavens  we  fee,  it  is  impoflible  there  can  be 
an  infinite  number  of  any  thing  ; but  it 
is  fo  with  refpedl  to  our  capacity  of  com- 
prchenfion,  and  to  the  ufe  of  language  ; 
and  it  is  for  this  reafon  that,  as  I have 


more 
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Ch^.  more  than  once  Paid,  there  can  be  no  lan- 
guage expreffing  individual  things  only. 
The  firft  part  therefore  of  the  art  of  lan- 
guage, and  the  foundation  of  all  the  reft, 
is  reducing  this  infinity  of  things  to  cer- 
tain  clafies,  called  by  the  logicians  genus 
and  fpecies , according  as  they  are  more  or 
lefs  comprehenfive.  But  even  this,  with- 
out fome  further  art,  is  not  fufficient  to 
prevent  fuch  a multiplication  of  words,  as 
would  make  any  language  unfit  for  ufe  : 
For  though  the  number  of  fpeciefes  is 
ftriaiy  fpcaking,  farther  from  infinity 
than  the  number  of  individuals  ; yet  with 
refpedl  to  our  capacity,  they  alfo  may  be 
confidered  as  infinite.  In  proportion  as 
our  knowledge  advances  in  the  feveral  arts 
and  fciences,  we  are  daily  difeovering  new 
fpeciefes  of  things.  Nor  does  the  molt 
learned  man  in  the  world  know  one  hun- 
dredth part  of  thofe  which  nature  has  pro- 
duced ; but  if  even  fuch  as  he  knows 
were  to  be  exprelfed  all  by  feparate  Words, 
entirely  different  one  from  another,  fo  that 
the  one  could  not  fuggeff  the  other,  it  is 
evident,  that  the  memory  would  be  greatly 
overburdened,  and  consequently  the  lan- 
guage  unfit  for  ufe ; and  yet  it  is  neceffary 

for 
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for  clear  and  diftindt  expreffion,  that  every  Ch.  i« 
fpecies  of  thing  Ihould  be  denoted  by  a fe- 
parate  word  ; and  not  only  rauft  the  fpe- 
ciefes  of  fubftances  be  fo  denoted,  but 
but  thofe  of  qualities,  adtions,  and  ener- 
gies. The  barbarous  languages,  as  we 
have  feen,  by  expreffing  feveral  things  by 
one  word,  have  run  into  very  great  con- 
fufion  ; and  inftead  of  faving  the  multi- 
plication of  words,  have  greatly  increafed 
it.  Some  other  way  therefore  was  to  be 
devifed  to  prevent  words  from  increasing 
to  an  unwieldy  number : and  this  was 
. done  in  a way,  which,  now  it  is  invented* 
appears  very  natural  and  obvious,  though, 
from  what  has  been  faid  of  the  barbarous 
languages,  it  is  evident  it  was  not  of  fo 
eafy  invention ; and  that  was  by  expreffing 
things  which  in  their  nature  are  con- 
nedted  together,  by  words  which  have  alfo 
a connedtion  with  one  another. 

As  this  is  one  of  the  chief  artifices  of 
language,  it  merits  to  be  explained  at  fome 
length  ; and  I do  not  know  any  example 
more  fit  to  explain  it  than  the  names  of 
. numbers.  It  is  neceffiuy  for  the  purpofe 
of  an  enlarged  fphere  of  life,  that  every 
individual  number,  at  lead  to  a very  great 

Vol.  II.  B extent. 
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Ch.  i.  extent,  fhould  have  a particular  name. 
For  with  refpecl  to  numbers,  it  would  not 
be  fufficient  for  the  ufe  of  life  to  divide 
them  into  dalles  or  fpecieles,  as  we  do  o- 
other  things,  fuch  as  even  and  odd,  pri- 
mary and  compofed,  fquare  and  cube,  &c.; 
but  the  particular  numbers  mult  be  ex- 
prefled.  Now  thefe  are  really  infinite,  at 
leaf!  i'i  pojfibility ; and  if  fuch  of  them  on- 
ly as  we  have  occafion  to  ufe,  were  to  be 
expreffed  each  by  a different  word,  that  a- 
lone  would  make  a language  much  too 
bulky  for  ufe.  The  way  therefore  that  has 
been  contrived,  is  to  give  different  names 
to  particular  numbers,  to  a certain  extent, 
as  e.  g.  to  the  extent  of  ten , as  is  pradifed 
by  the  European  nations,  and  alio  by  fome 
of  the  barbarous  * ; and  then  to  turn  back  a- 

gain 


* This  is  the  cafe  of  the  Flurons,  as  we  have  feen, 
vol.  1.  p.  375.;  of  the  Algonkins,  Hontan,  vol.  2.  p.217.; 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  new-difcovered  ifland  of  Otahitee, 
vol.  1.  p.  376.  But  all  the  barbarous  nations  have  not  fo 
perfect  an  arithmetic.  The  Cyclops,  in  Homer,  counted 
his  flock  by  fives,  which  Homer  calls  The  Caribbs 

count  in  the  fame  way,  likewife  the  Blacks  of  the  coaft 
of  Guinea.  Ariftotle,  if  I am  not  miftaken,  fpeaks  of  a 
barbarous  nation  of  his  time,  whofe  arithmetic  went  no 
farther  than  four  : and  that  of  certain  favages  upon  the 
banks  of  the  river  Amazons,  according  to  Monf.  de  la 
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gain  as  it  were,  and  reckon  ten  and  one,  Ch.  i. 
ten  and  two,  &c.  giving  names  to  the  new 
numbers  compounded  of  the  names  of  the 
old.  In  this  way  we  go  on,  reckoning 
till  we  come  to  twice  ten ; which  may  be 
exprefled,  and  I believe  is  exprefled  in 
mod  languages,  by  a word  analogous  to  the 
names  of  two  and  ten  ; and  in  like  manner 
we  count  three  tens,  four  tens,  &c.  till  wrc 
come  to  ten  tens : but  that,  in  all  languages 
that  I know,  is  exprefled  by  a word  quite 
different.  Then  the  reckoning  goes  on  till 
it  comes  to  ten  hundred,  and  then  another 

new 

Condamine,  went  no  farther  than  the  number  three;  by 
which  I do  not  underftand  that  they  counted  no  farther 
than  three,  but  that  after  they  had  come  to  three,  they 
turned  back,  as  we  do  when  we  come  to  ten,  and  faid. 

Three  and  one,  &c.  as  we  fay,  T en  and  one.  It  may  feem 
furprifmg,  that  a nation,  after  they  had  gone  fo  far  as 
to  feparate  from  the  mafs  of  multitude  three  units,  and 
put  them  together,  fhould  not  have  gone  a little  far- 
ther, before  they  turned  back,  at  lead  as  far  as  the  num- 
ber of  their  five  fingers  ; but  we  know,  from  many  o- 
ther  fads,  how  flow  the  progrefs  of  invention  has  been. 

However  obvious  therefore  a thing  may  appear  to  us, 
nurfed  in  the  bofom,  as  it  were,  of  arts  and  fciences,  we 
ought  not  from  thence  to  conclude  that  it  was  fo  to  the  firft 
men,  who  had  every  thing  to  invent : and  to  one  who 
confiders  this  matter  rightly,  it  will  rather  appear  fur- 
prifing,  that  thofe  other  nations  fhould  have  come  the 
length  of  the  decimal  arithmetic  praflifed  by  us,  and 
B 2 have 
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i.  new  name  is  devifed  to  exprefs  that  num- 
° ber  ; and  fo  the  reckoning  goes  on  again 
till  it  comes  to  ten  thoufand,  to  which  the 
Greeks  have  given  a particular  name,  viz. 
a myriad.  But  further  in  this  nomen- 
clature they  have  not  gone ; whereas  we 
have  gone  further,  and  given  a name  to 
ten  hundred  thoufand,  viz.  a vrillion  ; 
and  in  this  way  we  go  on  as  far  as  we  can 
conceive,  without  any  new  names  to  num- 
bers. 

This  example  will  ferve  at  leaft  to  illu- 
ftrate  one  method  that  has  been  devifed  by 

have  been  fo  far  as  complete  arithmeticians  as  we.  Per- 
haps it  was  the  number  of  the  ten  fingers  that  firft  led 
men  to  this  method  of  calculation.  But  I rather  think 
it  was  fcience  and  philofophy  : for  the  number  ten  is  the 
completion  of  number,  in  fo  far  as  it  contains  numbers 
of  all  different  kinds,  even  and  odd,  primary  and  com- 
pofed,  perfefl  and  imperfeft,  l'quare  and  cube  ; and  from 
thence  it  is  faid  to  have  had  its  name  of  i„ * in  Greek, 
•which  is  fuppofed  to  be  derived  from  h^eu,  figni- 
fying  to  contain.  It  was  therefore  very  proper  to  make 
this  number  the  cardinal  number,  upon  which,  as  upon 
a hinge,  all  the  other  numbers  fiiould  turn.  See  Jam- 

hlichi  Comm,  in  Niccm.  Arithmetic. If  this  be  fo,  it  is 

evident  that  no  barbarous  nation  could  have  fixed  this 
boundary  of  the  infinity  of  numbers,  but  mult  have 
got  thp  invention  from  fame  other  nation,  confide- 
rably  advanced  in  arts  and  fciences,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, as  I fuppofe,  that  thofe  barbarous  nations  who 
fpeak  a language  of  art,  have  not  invented  it,  but  bor- 
rowed it  from  other  more  civilized  nations. 

the 
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the  artificers  of  language  to  fave  the  multi-  Ch.  1. 
plication  of  words,  namely,  compofition ; 
which  is  ufed  when  the  idea  to  be  exprefled 
is  compofed  of  two  other  ideas,  to  which 
names  have  been  already  given.  This  is 
fo  common  in  all  the  languages  of  art, 
that  it  is  needlefs  to  give  examples  of  it. 

I lliall  therefore  only  add,  that  I am  per- 
fuaded  there  are  many  more  compofitions 
of  words  than  are  commonly  known  ; and 
that  fuch  etymologies  given  by  gramma- 
rians, however  fantallical  or  far-fetched 
they  may  fometimes  feem,  arc  many  of 
them  very  well  founded. 

But  fuppofe  the  idea  for  which  a name 
is  fought,  is  not  compounded  of  two  i- 
deas,  but  is  connected  with  or  related  to 
another  idea,  what  is  to  be  done  in  that 
cafe  ? And  the  method  is  not  to  invent  a 
new  word,  as  is  done  in  the  barbarous 
languages  ; but  with  fome  addition  to  or 
change  of  the  word  already  invented,  to 
exprefs  the  idea  connected  with  that  of  the 
old  word : and  this  method  is  what  is 
called  derivation , which  is  of  fovereign  ufe 
in  all  the  languages  of  art  *. 

But 

* Thefe  derivative  words,  in  the  language  of  Ari- 
ftotle’s  philofophy,  are  called  Tftl&'Wyua  j and  he  fays  they 

differ 
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Ch.  i.  But  fuppofe  that  the  idea  continues  die 
very  fame,  but  fome  addition  made  to  it, 
fuch  as  that  of  time,  perfon , relation  to 
any  thing  elfe,  or  any  other  necelfary  ad- 


differ  from  the  original  words  r«  *tw«,  Arijiotle's  Ca- 
tegories in  the  beginning-,  which,  as  his  commentator  Am- 
monius  Hermeias  has  very  well  explained  it,  means  the 
change  of  the  word  in  the  lad  fyllable.  The  inflances 
which  Ariftotle  gives  of  fuch  paronymies,  is  that  of  yp*u- 
fucrnioc  from  ypap uaTixn,  and  atSpHf  from  itSpict.  But  al- 
though, in  thefe  inftances,  the  adjeilive  may  be  derived 
from  the  fubftantive,  it  more  frequently  happens  that  the 
abjiratl  noun,  as  it  is  called,  that  is,  the  noun  expreffing 
the  quality  abftrafledly,  is  derived  from  the  adjetftive, 
•which  is  the  word  that  exprefles  the  quality  in  concrete, 
that  is,  conjoined  with  the  fubftance.  Thus  from  bonus,  is 
derived  binit  as,  from  good,  goodnefs,  &c.  although  fuch  de- 
rivation be  contrary  to  the  order  of  nature ; for,  in  the  order 
of  nature,  the  abftraft  quality  is  prior  to  the  quality  join- 
ed with  any  fubftance.  And  it  was  perhaps  for  this  reafon, 
that  Ariftotle  chofe  the  two  inftances  above  mentioned, 
where  the  derivation  appears  to  be  according  to  the  or- 
der of  nature.  But  in  other  paffages,  without  regarding 
the  grammatical  etymology  at  all,  he  derives  words  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  things  in  nature.  Thus  from 
xivxoT»f,  he  derives  xi^xoc,  and  from  Si»a:arv*r,  (tixzi.c,  (fee 
Categor.is  Ammon.  Comment,  fit,  136.),  though  the  gram- 
matical etymology  be  direftly  contrary.  And  his  com- 
mentator has  carried  this  philofophical  etymology  fo  far, 
as  to  derive  iVn,  the  third  perfon  of  the  prefent  of  the 
indicative  of  the  verb  e’/u  from  ; that  is,  that  he  de- 
rives the  word  affirming  that  any  thing  exifts,  from  a 
word  denoting  the  abftraft  idea  of  exiftence.  De  In- 
terpret. fol.  4J. 
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jundt,  what  is  to  be  done  in  that  cafe  ? And  Ch.  1. 
there  like  wife  the  artificers  of  language 
have  devifed  a way  of  faving  the  multipli- 
cation of  words,  which  is  of  kin  to  the 
method  laft  mentioned,  but  is  different 
both  as  to  the  form  of  the  variation,  and 
the  meaning  of  the  word  when  varied.  It 
is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  flec- 
tion or  inflection , and  is  ufed  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  forming  the  cafes  of  nouns  and 
tenfes  of  verbs  in  the  learned  languages. 

By  thefe  three  great  artifices,  the  two 
firft  things  which  I require  in  a language  of 
art  may  be  performed,  and  all  the  feveral 
fpeciefes  of  things,  fo  far  at  leaft  as  we 
know  them,  and  all  their  different  qua- 
lities and  properties,  may  be  diftindtly  ex- 
preffed,  in  fo  few  words  as  not  to  make 
the  language  cumberfome  and  unwieldy, 
like  the  Chinefe  written  language,  which 
confifls  of  fo  many  characters,  no  lefs  it  is 
faid  than  eighty  thoufand,  that  no  man  li- 
ving perfectly  underftands  it.  But  even  after 
this  is  done,  the  bufinefs  of  language  is 
not  completed  : for  there  remains  ftill  the 
third  thing  that  I require  in  a language 
of  art,  which  is  perhaps  more  difficult 
than  any  thing  I have  mentioned  ; and 

therefore. 
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Ch.  i.  therefore,  as  I have  {hewn,  was  of  lateft 

v invention ; I mean,  marking  the  connec- 
tion and  relation  that  words  have  to  one  an- 
other, or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  fyntax. 
For  it  is  evident,  that  any  number  of  words, 
expreffing  in  the  mod  clear  and  accurate 
manner  the  feveral  things  they  {land  for, 
would  convey  no  meaning  at  all,  if  they 
were  not  fome  one  way  or  another  con- 
nected together.  For  though  the  bare 
utterance  of  the  words,  would  let  us 
know  that  the  fpeaker  had  the  ideas  affix- 
ed to  the  words  ; yet,  without  fome 
connection  of  thofe  words,  there  would 
be  no  fpeechy  becaufe  there  would  be 
neither  affirmation  nor  denial,  prayer  or 
command  expreffed,  nor  any  other  ope- 
ration of  the  mind  ; and  therefore,  as 
the  bufinefs  of  language  is  to  communi- 
cate to  one  another  the  operations  of  our 
minds,  it  is  evident,  that  unlefs  the 
words  are  connected,  the  purpofe  of  lan- 
guage could  not  be  anfwered.  Here  then 
is  a new  clafs  of  words  to  be  invented  ; 
and  a numerous  clafs  too,  if  we  confider, 
that  fubftances  mull  be  connected  with 
fubftanccs,  qualities  with  fubitances  and 
with  one  another,  and  both  with  verbs , or 

words 
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words  exprefling  acting  or  fuffcring.  Thcfe  Ch,  1 , 
relations,  it  is  evident,  muft  be  very 
various  and  numerous  ; and  they  muft  be 
exprefled  either  by  feparate  words,  or  by 
fome  change  of  one  or  other,  or  both,  of 
the  words  betwixt  which  the  connection  is 
to  be  exprefled. 

The  laft  requifite  of  language  I men- 
tioned, refpects  the  found  : as  to  which 
three  things  may  be  obferved,  ljl,  That 
the  words,  in  order  to  exprefs  fuch  a prodi- 
gious variety  of  things,  fliould  be  very 
much  varied  in  the  found.  It  is  therefore 
neceflary  that  they  fliould  not  confifl;  of 
vowels  only,  or  a few  confonants,  like  the 
words  of  the  barbarous  languages,  but  be 
diftinguiflied  and  articulated  by  as  many 
confonants  as  poflible,  but  fo  as  not  to 
render  the  found  harlh  and  difagreeable. 

For,  ido,  A language  fuch  as  we  are  fpeak- 
ing  of,  muft  be  of  eafy  pronunciation  ; 
and  not  only  the  facility  of  the  operation 
of  the  fpeaker  muft  be  ftudied,  but  alfo 
the  pleafure  of  the  ear  of  the  hearer.  3^0, 

The  words  muft  be  of  a moderate  length, 
not,  like  thofe  of  the  barbarous  languages, 
enormoufly  long  ; and  particularly  the  ra- 
dical words  muft  be  fliort,  other  wife  there 
Vol.  II.  G cannot 
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Ch . i . cannot  be  either  compofition  or  derivation 
without  enlarging  the  words  immoderately. 
The  declinable  words  alfo,  in  order  to 
admit  a fufficient  variety  of  inflexion, 
Ihould  be  of  a moderate  length  ; and  not 
only  for  thefe  reafons,  but  for  the  hike  of 
the  eafy  pronunciation  of  the  language, 
the  words  ought  not  to  be  exceflively  long. 

Having  premifed  thefe  general  obferva- 
vations,  which  will  ferve  to  explain  what 
is  to  follow,  I will  proceed  to  confuler  the 
feveral  parts  of  which  language  is  com- 
pofed, 

CHAP.  II. 

The  works  of  art  prior  to  the  art  itfelf  - — The 
analytical  method  followed  in  this  inquiry. — 
The  formal  part  of  language  to  be  Jirfi  ana- 
lyfed. — Both  the  form  and  matter  mujl  have 
been  analyfed  before  the  writing  art  was  in- 
vented.— The  nature  of  that  dfcovery. 

Ch.  2.  A LL  the  works,  both  of  nature  and  of  art, 
l \ are  compounds,  which  the  fenfe  pre- 
fents  to  the  mind.  Thefe  it  is  the  bufinefs 
of  fcience  to  analyfe,  and  refolve  into  their 

principles, 
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principles,  or  conftituent  parts.  But  not 
only  the  works  of  nature  ex i lied  long  be- 
fore any  fuch  analyfis  was  made,  but  even 
thofe  of  art,  at  lea  11  to  a certain  degree. 
For  we  are  not  to  imagine,  that  arts  were 
invented  a priori , by  difcovering  the  prin- 
ciples firft,  and  from  thence  deducing  the 
confequences ; on  the  contrary,  men  began 
by  practicing ; very  rudely  and  imperfectly 
no  doubt  at  firft ; but  as  they  improved  the 
practice,  they  began  to  difcover  the  prin- 
ciples, and  at  laft  acquired  fcicnce  enough  to 
analyfe  the  art,  and  deduce  it  from  its  prin- 
ciples. In  this  manner  all  arts  have  been 
invented,  and  among  others  the  art  of 
language.  But  the  progrefs  was  very  flow 
from  practice  to  principles  ; and  accor- 
dingly men  had  the  ufe  of  language  long 
before  they  knew  any  thing  of  the  gram- 
matical art,  by  which  language  is  analy- 
fed ; and  in  like  manner  men  fung,  and 
played  on  inftruments,  while  yet  no  fcale 
of  mufic  was  known,  nor  any  art  invent- 
ed by  which  a tune  could  be  refolved  into 
the  feveral  notes  of  which  it  is  compofed. 
And  in  many  nations  of  the  earth  at  this 
day,  thefe  and  many  other  operations  of 
art  are  performed,  without  knowledge  of 
C 2 the 
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Ch.  2.  the  art  itfelf ; that  is,  of  its  principles* 
As  therefore  the  compound  is  firil  in  order 
of  time,  at  lead  with  refpect  to  us  and  our 
perceptions  ; fo  compofition  in  the  feveral 
arts,  and  particularly  in  language,  is 
much  eafier  than  the  analyfis  : for  by  imi- 
tation merely  we  can  compofc,  or  by  na- 
tural fiigacity  without  imitation,  which 
was  the  cafe  of  the  fird  inventors  of 
arts  ; but  wc  cannot  analyfe  without  fcience. 
Accordingly,  how  many  people  do  we  fee, 
that  have  not  only  the  ready  ufe  of  lan- 
guage, but  fpeak  very  properly,  without 
the  lead  knowledge  of  the  grammatical  art  ? 
But  though  compofition  be  fo  much  eafier 
and  more  obvious  than  analyfis  ; yet  this 
lad  is  the  method  of  fciencc,  being  that 
which  conditutes  the  very  nature  and  ef- 
fcnce  of  fcience ; for  nothing  is  fcicn- 
tifically  treated  of,  that  is  not  refolvcd  in- 
to its  elements,  or  fird  principles.  So  that 
fcience  does  not  follow  the  order  erf  our 
perceptions,  which  begin  with  the  com- 
pound, but  the  order  of  nature,  accor- 
ding to  which  the  elements  or  principles  of 
all  things  are  fird.  As  therefore  we  pro- 
fefs  to  treat  of  language  fcientifically,  we 
fhall  begin  with  analyfing  it,  and  then  we 

{hall 
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fhall  proceed  to  the  cornpofition  of  it ; and  Ch.  2. 
this  method  we  think  the  moft  proper, 
becaufe  the  compound,  in  this  matter  of 
language,  is  well  known  to  every  one,  as 
the  cornpofition  is  pradlifed  by  every  one  ; 
whereas,  if  the  compound  were  not  fuffi- 
ciently  known,  it  might  be  proper  to  pro- 
ceed in  a different  method,  and  begin  with 
it. 

All  the  works  of  art,  as  they  are  com- 
pofed  by  man,  fo  they  can  be  analyfed  by 
him  *.  And  the  belt  method  of  attaining 

a 


• Every  annlyfis  is  a divifion,  but  every  divifion  is  not 
an  analyfis  ; that  is  to  fay,  in  logical  language,  divifion 
is  the  genus,  and  analyfis  the  fpecies.  Any  whole  may 
be  divided  into  the  parts  which  compofe  it,  as  a body 
may  be  divided  into  its  dilFerent  members  ; but  fuch  a 
divifion  is  not  that  which  we  call  analyfis,  becaufe  the 
members  of  a body  are  parts  of  the  body,  when  it  is  con- 
flituted  or  formed,  but  they  are  not  the  principles  which 
conllitute  or  form  it,  or,  in  other  words,  they  are  not  the 
principles  or  elements  of  the  body.  Now  it  is  the  divi- 
fion into  thefe  laft  that  I call  analyfis  ; which  therefore 
» differs  from  the  other  divifion  in  this,  that  it  divides  the 
fubjefts  into  parts  more  minute  and  fubtile,  not  obvious 
to  fenfe  or  common  apprehenfion  ; but  which  being  dif- 
covered,  lhew  the  nature  of  the  fubjeft,  becaufe  they 
fhew  the  principles  which  conllitute  it.  And  it  is  for  this 
reafon  that  analyfis  is  the  method  of  fcience.  The  me- 
thod of  divifion,  or  dixretic  method,  and  the  analytical 
method,  being  two  ways  of  inveftigating  the  idea  or  de- 
finition 
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Ch.  2.  a perfed  knowledge  of  them  is,  firft  to  take 
them  down,  as  it  were,  in  this  way,  and 
then  to  put  them  up  again.  Thus  if  a man 
would  perfectly  underftand  the  nature  of 
a watch,  or  any  other  machine,  he  fhould 
begin  with  taking  it  down,  and  confidering 
by  itfelf  every  wheel  and  fpring  of  it,  and 
then  he  fhould  learn  to  put  them  all  to- 
gether again  : and  in  this  matter  of  lan- 
guage, the  method  in  which  we  teach  chil- 
dren to  read  is,  firft  to  make  them  analyfe 
words  into  letters,  or  elemental  founds, 
and  then  we  teach  them  to  combine  thole 
letters  into  fyllables,  and  the  fyllables  in- 
to words  ; and  it  is  evident,  that  if  we 
taught  them  in  any  other  way,  they  would 

fuiition  of  any  thing,  are  different  from  the  analyfis  and 
divifion  of  which  we  are  fpeaking  ; but  wherein  the  differ* 
ence  confifts  does  not  belong  to  our  fubjeft  to  explain. 

I lhall  only  add,  that  the  bed  example  of  the  diseretic 
method  to  be  found  in  Englifh,  and  among  the  bed 
in  any  language,  is  what  Mr  Harris  has  given  us  in 
his  dialogue  concerning  Art,  of  which  he  has  mod 
accurately  inveftigated  the  nature  according  to  this  me- 
thod, in  the  manner  that  is  praftifed  by  Plato  in  the  So - 
phifta  and  Politicus.  The  analytical  alfo  and  fynthetical 
methods  of  reafoning,  are  different  from  the  analyfis  and 
fynthefts  which  I am  here  treating : but  to  explain 
wherein  that  difference  confids,  would  be  aifo  foreign  to 
our  prefent  purpofe. 

be 
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be  imperfectly  taught.  In  this  manner  Ch.  2. 
therefore  we  propofe  to  treat  of  language ; 
beginning  with  that  firft  and  principal  a- 
nalyfis  of  it,  and  of  every  compound, 
whether  of  art  or  nature,  I mean  into  mat- 
ter and  form.  With  this  divifion  of  lan- 
guage we  fet  out  in  this  work,  and  we 
muft  never  lofe  fight  of  it. 

But  this  analyfis  is  too  general  to  ex- 
plain any  thing  particularly ; it  will  there- 
fore be  neceflary  to  analyfe  each  of  thofe 
parts  feparately  by  itfelf : and  I will  be- 
gin with  the  form,  that  is,  the  founds  of 
language,  not  confidered  as  founds  mere- 
ly, but  as  founds  fignificant.  In  treating 
of  the  barbarous  languages,  I confidered 
the  material  part  firft  ; but  in  exami- 
ning the  languages  of  art,  I think  it  better 
to  follow  a contrary  method,  and  begin 
with  the  principal  part,  that  is,  the  form, 
which  the  artificers  of  language  appear  to 
me  to  have  chiefly  confidered,  as  no  doubt 
they  ought  to  have  done,  in  framing 
the  founds  of  the  language.  Which  of 
thefe  two  parts  was,  in  order  of  time, 
firft  analyfed,  and  made  the  fubjeCt  of  art, 
may  be  queftioned  ; but  my  opinion  is, 
that  no  language,  complete  both  in  found 

and 
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Ch.  2.  and  fenfe,  could  have  been  framed,  with- 
out  knowing  the  principles  and  elements 
of  both  the  matter  and  the  form ; for  though 
luch  a language,  when  formed,  may  be 
ufed  without  the  knowledge  of  cither ; yet 
it  could  not,  I think,  have  been  formed 
without  the  knowledge  of  both.  If  this  be 
true,  the  writing-art,  which  in  order  of 
time  -was  certainly  polterior  to  the  art  of 
language,  was  not  fo  great  a difeovery 
' * as  is  commonly  imagined.  For  the  great 
difficulty  of  that  dilcovery,  wag  the  ana- 
lyfis  of  the  found  of  a language  into  its  e- 
lements  ; fo  that  upon  the  luppofition  that 
this  had  been  done  before,  when  the  art  of 
language  was  formed,  there  remained  no- 
thing to  be  done,  but  to  find  out  chara&ers 
to  mark  the  elemental  founds  already  difeo- 
vered.  And  that  the  invention  of  writing  was 
no  more  than  this,  appears  to  me  from  the 
Egyptian  ftory  which  Plato  has  preferved 
to  us  *,  of  that  king  of  Egypt,  who,  when  he 
was  told  by  Theuth,  the  inventor  of  letters, 
that  he  had  found  out  an  art  of  memory, 
faid,  after  the  invention  was  explained  to 
him,  that  it  was  not  an  art  of  memory , . 

* Jn  Pkic.iro,  pag.  1240,  edit.  Ficini. 

but 
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« 

but  of  reminifcence.  Now  reminifcence  fup-  Ch.  2. 
pofes  forgetfulnefs,  which  your  art,  Paid  '^y^J 
that  wife  king,  encourages  ; becaufe  men 
trading  to  it,  will  not  exercife  their  me- 
mories, nor  ftudy  to  record  their  know- 
ledge in  their  own  minds,  where  it  is  bell 
preferved.  This  dory  feems  plainly  to 
fuppofe,  that  what  this  Egyptian  Mer- 
cury had  difcovered,  was  not  the  ana- 
lyiis  of  language  into  its  elemental  founds, 
which  was  a great  and  a ufeful  difqo- 
very,  tending  much  to  the  improvement 
of  language,  and  which  certainly  would  not 
have  been  difapproved  by  the  Egyptian 
king  ; but  only  a method  of  recording 
thofe  founds,  of  which  indeed  it  may  be 
juftly  queftioned,  whether  it  has  upon  the 
whole  contributed  to  the  improvement  of 
knowledge.  And  perhaps  the  Druids  were 
in  the  right,  who,  as  Julius  Caefar  tells 
us,  did  not  make  ufe  of  letters,  to  record 
their  philofophy  and  theology,  though 
they  knew  the  Greek  letters,  becaufe  they 
thought  the  ufe  of  them  impaired  the 
memory. 
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CHAP.  III. 

General  plan  of  this  fecond  part  of  the  work, 
r—  Analyfis  of  the  formal  part  of  language 
into  words . — Divifion  of  words  into  two 
kinds , nouns  and  verbs. — Subdivifion  of 
verbs  into  words  expreffing  the  accidents 
of  fubftances , and  thofe  expreffing  the  af~ 
fefiians  of  the  mind , 

TH  E mctligcl  therefore  in  which  I 
propofe  to  treat  this  fubjeft  of  a 
language  of  art  is,  firft  to  analyfe  the  for- 
mal part  of  it,  which  will  be  the  fubje£l 
of  this  firft  book  ; then  to  analyfe  the  ma- 
terial part  of  it,  which  will  be  done  in  the 
fecond  ; and  the  third  book  will  treat  of 
the  compofition  of  each  : and  in  this  way 
it  is  hoped  the  reader  will  have  a complete 
view  of  the  whole  theory  of  language. 
For  it  is  not  the  defign  of  this  work  to  ex- 
plain minutely  every  part  of  the  gramma- 
tical art ; but  to  give  a genera)  view  of 
the  whole,  and  to  explain  the  philofophi- 
cal  principles  upon  which  it  is  founded. 
If  therefore  we  any  where  enter  into  mi- 
nute 
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nute  difcufiions,  it  will  be  of  fuch  par-  Ch.  3, 
ticulars  as  we  think  have  not  been  fuffici- 
ently  explained  by  other  writers  upon 
grammar. 

To  begin  then  with  the  analyfis  of  the 
formal  part  of  a,  language  of  art,  or  of 
the  founds  of  it  confidered  as  fignificant : 

This  analyfis  is  very  fimple  ; becaufe  all 
language,  confidered  in  this  way,  is  ulti- 
mately refolvable  into  words.  For  as  Ari- 
ftotle  has  defined  a word , it  is  a found  fig- 
nificant,  of  which  no  part  is  by  itfelf 
fignificant  * ; what  is  lefs  therefore  than 
k word,  fuch  as  a fyllable,  or  a letter,  does 
not  belong  to  this  analyfis,  but  to  the  a- 


• e>u«i  oTi/tav rum,  if  /.if H itn  ttrrl  «aj*  ooro  n/nraii.  Psrtic, 

Cap.  20.  Oppofed  to  this  is  the  definition  of  the  com- 
pound xo/.;,  which,  according  to  the  fame  philofopher,  is 
fain  (tovSitii,  if  Jvi«  ptpn  x.3*  MVT a tTfyaivm  ri.  This  Compofitioil 
of  words,  making  a complete  fenfe  by  itfelf,  is  what  we 
call  in  Engliih  a fcntcncc , of  which  I (hall  fay  more  when 
I come  to  fpeak  of  the  compofition  of  language.  In  the 
mean  time,  we  may  obferve,  that  uyoc,  as  defined  here 
by  Ariftotlc,  is  ufed  only  in  one  fenfe  of  the  Word, 
namely,  to  fignify  the  matter  and  form  of  language  join- 
ed, or  as  we  exprefs  it  in  Engliih  without  ambiguity, 
fpetch.  But  it  fignifies  alfo  the  formal  pkrt  by  itfelf,  and 
which  is  diftingui(hed  from  the  other  by  the  epithet  of 
0S1* liToc ; whereas,  fpcccb  is  Ktyoi  xpipput;.  See  the  note 
on  chap.  i.  book  i.  of  part  i. 
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nalyfis  of  the  material  part,  or  found,  of  a 
language. 

Words  then  being  the  leaft  parts  of  lan- 
guage confidered  as  fignificant,  or  fpeech , 
as  I fhall  chufe  to  call  it  in  one  word  ; the 
next  queftion  to  be  confidered  is,  Of  how 
many  kinds  words  are  ? or,  as  it  is  com- 
monly expreffed,  how  many  parts  of 
fpeech  there  are  ? The  common  divifion  is 
into  eight  parts  ; noun,  pronoun,  verb, 
participle,  adverb,  prepofition,  conjunc- 
tion ; to  which  the  Greeks  add  for  an  eighth, 
the  article  ; but  the  Latins,  wanting  the 
article,  complete  the  number  by  the  inter- 
jection. But  though  this  divifion  may  ferve 
the  purpofe  of  ordinary  grammar,  it  will 
not  be  fufficient  for  a philofophical  in- 
quiry, fuch  as  this,  into  the  nature  of 
language,  which  requires  that  every  thing 
of  fpeech  Ihould  be  confidered  relatively  to 
the  nature  of  the  things  expreffed  by  it. 
And  therefore  I prefer  that  divifion  of  the 
parts  of  fpeech  that  has  been  given  both 
by  Plato  and  Ariltotle  *,  into  noun  and 

•verb  j 

• Ariflotfe  has  given  this  divifion  in  his  book  of  Inter- 
pretaiion,  and  Plato  in  the  Sophifta.  It  is  true,  that 
Ariftotle,  in  his  Exoteric,  or  popular  work  upon  Poetry, 

• ‘ - ’ cap.  20. 
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verb ; and  I will  endeavour  to  fhew,  that  all  Ch.  3. 
the  other  parts  of  fpeech  above  mentioned,  v"''N'vJ 
may  be  fitly  referred  to  one  or  other 
of  thefe  two.  My  reafon  for  preferring 
this  divifionis,  that  it  refers,  as  I underftand 
it,  to  that  grand  divifion  of  things  contain- 
ed in  the  Categories,  or  Predicaments,  (the  *> 

doctrine  of  which  I hold  to  be  the  founda- 
tion of  all  philofophy,)  into  J'ubJlance  and 
accident ; for  although  the  categories  are 
ten  in  number,  the  nine  lad  are  all  acci- 
dents *,  that  is,  things  which  have  no  fe- 

cap.  20.  has  given  us  another  divifion,  more  fuitcd  to  the 
capacity  of  thofe  for  whom  he  wrote  that  boo'c,  viz.  into 
noun,  verb , article,  and  conjunction  : but  I prefer  that 
which  he  has  given  in  his  philofophical  work,  fuch  as 
his  book  of  Interpretation  undoubtedly  is  ; efpecially  as 
it  is  fupported  by  the  authority  of  Plato,  who  certainly 
meant  to  give  a general  divifion  of  the  parts  of  fpeech. 

Without  reference  to  any  particular  art  or  fcience,  fuch 
as  logic  or  dialectic, 

* The  Greek  word  for  accident s,  viz.  ov/xCiCxxotb,  de- 
notes this  their  nature  better  than  the  Latin  word  which 
we  have  adopted.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  I ufe  accident 
here  in  its  moll  general  fignification,  denoting  every  qua- 
lity or  property  of  any  thing,  whether  ejfential,  or  what 
is  commonly  called  accidental,  that  is  contingent ; ia 
Iliort,  whatever  is  inherent  in  another  thing,  without 
which  it  cannot  eiill ; and  in  this  large  fenfe,  the  Greek 
word  is  alfo  ufed. 

parate 
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Ch.  3.  parate  exiftence  by  themfelves,  but  exift: 
in  other  things  ; whereas  fubftance,  the 
firfl  of  the  Categories,  has  fuch  a pre-emi- 
nence of  exiftence,  that  it  exifts  by  itfelf, 
independent  of  other  things.  Now  a 
noun  is  a word  expreftive  of  the  thing 
exifting  in  this  laft  manner,  fuch  as,  a man, 
or  a horfe,  or  what  the  mind  confiders  a9 
exifting  in  this  manner,  though  it  really 
do  not  fo  exift,  as  fhall  be  afterwards  ex- 
plained. The  verb,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
underftand  to  denote  every  accident  of  any 
kind  belonging  to  fubftance ; whatever,  in 
fliort,  can  be  predicated  of  any  fubftance 
as  a property  or  accident,  whether  it  be 
quality,  quantity,  a6tion,  or  fuffering,  re- 
lation, or  connexion  with  any  thing  elfe. 

This  divifion,  I think,  muft  be  allowed 
to  be  fufficiently  comprchenfive,  and  to 
exhauft  the  fubjedl.  For  every  thing  in 
nature  is  either  fubftance , or  fome  quality, 
energy,  paflion,  or  relation  of  fubftance, 
that  is,  in  one  word,  accident  of  fub- 
ftance ; or,  if  any  one  diflike  that  word, 
on  account  of  its  ambiguity,  he  may  call 
it,  with  Mr  Harris,  attribute  of  fubftance. 
It  comprehends  alfo  mind,  and  all  its  e- 

nergies 
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nergies  and  affections  of  whatever  kind  *.  Ch.  3. 

This  defcription  of  the  verb  may  appear 
too  general ; but  if  we  want  to  make  it 
more  particular,  we  may  confult  Ariftotle’s 
book  of  Categories,  where  we  find  all  the 
feveral  kinds  of  accidents , being  ranged,  as  I 
faid,  into  nine  claffes,  fitch  as  quantity, 

• quality, 

* This  defcription  of  the  noun  and  verb,  appears  to 
be  different  from  that  which  is  given  by  Plato  in  the  So- 
fhijia , p.  183.  edit.  Ficini,  where  he  fays.  That  a 
verb  is  a word  expreffing  afiion , and  a noun  a word  de- 
noting the  attor.  And  this  is  no  doubt  the  common  no- 
tion of  thofe  two  grammatical  terms  ; and  it  will  coin- 
cide with  my  notion,  if  by  aOion  is  underftood,  not  only 
aflual  energy,  but  the  quality,  faculty,  or  power,  by 
which  any  thing  energifes  ; and  if  by  agent  we  underftand 
the  fubjeft  in  which  that  faculty  or  power  refides.  That 
in  this  way  Ammonius  underftood  Plato,  is  evident  from 
his  commentary  upon  Ariftotle’s  book  of  Interpretation, 
fol.  33. ; and  as  it  fo  perfeftly  coincides  with  my  notion 
upon  this  fubjeft,  I will  give  the  words  of  it.  'E,£nc  yd 
(meaning  Socrates  in  the  Cratylus)  « m/at  nlfuput  f<w<»  »ra, 

rif  ixaffru  i<rlxp  Siu  fotip  !>ctf  6/>w,  (tuutoh  ti  «i«,  ix  roi^RS,  xai  £T0A- 
XaCijv  xxTirxiuacr/xfM.)  urrsp  ie  pi/tira  t«v  iVaxoXiiSiirru,,  txt’Toti,  tbx 
.irapxSrut  raip  Jiriaif,  piipoi/taTa  fl.ai.  Aoj-oi  ti,  to,  if  a pup Si,,  r;Tt 
ivoptarop  xai  r!  p-uarop  avyuipum,  ip  a,  xai  aurof  tia  ti  rvra»,  xai 
■pin  iv  rf  2ofio-r»  pnlirrop,  xpo  t»  ’Apirorixur  (inn  t!  Xojti  xvpiiip  fiipn, 

to  c.ofux  xai  to  p»/ia  «rai  tiSf^loc-  Thus,  according  to  the  o- 
pinion  of  this  excellent  commentator,  it  was  the  dodtrine 
both  of  Plato  and  Ariftotle,  that  the  parts  of  fpeech 
were  two,  the  noun  and  the  verb ; the  firft  denoting 
fubftances,  the  other  the  properties  of  fubftances  : and 
indeed  there  can  nothing  exift  in  nature,  but  things, 

and 
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Ch.  3.  quality,  relation,  doing,  fullering,  &c.  ac- 
curatcly  dcfcribed  and  explained.  Among 
thefe,  the  two  lad  I mentioned,  viz.  doing 
and  fullering,  or,  as  they  may  be  exprefled, 
action  and  paflion,  fo  far  as  they  relate  to 
the  mind  of  the  fpeaker,  are  to  be  parti- 
cularly attended  to  in  the  matter  of  lan- 
guage ; becaufe  all  fpeech  whatever,  be- 
fides  what  it  may  exprefs  concerning  the 
nature  of  things,  docs  of  neceflity  exprefs 
fome  energy,  paflion,  difpofition,  or,  as 
I would  chufe  to  call  it  by  one  word,  af- 
fection, of  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker  : for  it 
denotes  his  joy,  grief,  furprife,  or  fome 
other  paflion  ; or  it  communicates  his 
prayers,  wiflies,  commands,  or  volition 
of  any  kind  ; or  it  Amply  declares  the 
judgement  of  his  mind  concerning  any 
thing,  that  is,  affirms  or  denies.  As 
therefore  the  expreffion  of  thefe  accidents 
or  attributes  of  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker  are 

and  their  qualities.  So  that  whatever  more  parts  of 
fpeech  we  make,  they  can  only  be  fubdivifions  of  the 
members  of  this  grand  divifion  ; and  accordingly  I have 
endeavoured  to  bring  under  one  or  other  of  thefe  two 
heads,  all  the  other  fix  parts  of  fpeech  that  are  common* 
ly  reckoned,  and  I hope  I have  done  it  without  any 
(training  or  difficulty. 

cflentia! 
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eflential  to  fpeech,  I would  chufe  to  fepa-  Ch.  3, 
rate  them  from  other  accidents,  which  v'orSJ 
may  be  exprefl'ed  or  not  by  fpeech,  and  to 
conlider  them  by  themfelves,  calling  them 
the  affeclions  of  the  fpeaker  s mind , and 
leaving  to  the  accidents  of  fubftance  the 
common  name  of  accidents.  We  may 
therefore  fay,  that  every  word  exprefles 
fubftance,  or  accident,  or  the  affections 
of  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker.  The  firft 
is  what  I call  a noun , the  other  two  are 
■ verbs . 

Thefe  three  are  fometimes  exprefl'ed  fe- 
parately  by  diftinct  words,  fometimes  two 
of  them  together,  fometimes  all  three. 

When  the  fubftance  is  expreflfed  feparately, 
it  makes,  what  is  commonly  called,  r. 
fubftantive  noun  ; when  the  accident  is 
exprefl'ed  feparately,  it  is  a prepofition, 
adjective,  or  conjunction,  which,  accor- 
ding to  my  notion,  are  to  be  ranked  under 
the  verb  ; and  if  any  affection  of  the  mind 
of  the  fpeaker  be  feparately  exprefl'ed,  it  is 
either  an  interjection,  or  a fpecies  of  verb 
known  by  the  name  of  the  fubftantive 
verb,  fuch  as  ejfe  in  Latin,  or  to  be  in  En- 
glifh,  which  denotes  no  more  than  the  af- 
fection of  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker,  either 
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Ch.  3.  affirming,  that  is,  aflerting  that  the  thing 

is,  or  commanding,  praying , or  nvijhing , 
that  it  Jhould  be.  But  of  this  verb  more 
hereafter. 

In  thefe  inftances,  the  three  things 
I mentioned  are  exprefled  feparately : but 
as,  in  nature,  all  things  arc  mixed  with  all; 
fo,  in  fpeech,  the  exprelnon  of  them  is  often 
alfo  mixed.  Thus  the  lubftance  and  acci- 
dent  arc  frequently  exprefled  by  the  lame 
word;  as  fcnex  in  Latin,  and  child  in  En- 
glifli ; the  firll  of  which  denotes  an  animal 
of  our  fpecies,  with  the  quality  of  being 
old ; the  other  exprelTcs  the  fame  fub- 
ftance,  but  with  the  oppofite  quality  of 
being  young.  They  participate  therefore 
of  the  nature  both  of  the  noun  and  verb  ; 
but  as  fubflance  is  by  its  nature  more  ex- 
cellent than  any  quality  or  attribute,  it 
predominates  in  the  appellation,  and  they 
are  both  called  nouns.  That  part  of  fpeech 
too  commonly  called  an  adjective,  joins  the 
accident  with  the  fubflance,  fuch  as  the 
words  good,  ill,  and  the  like ; but  with  this 
dilferenee,  that  in  fuch  words  the  exprefi* 
fion  of  the  fubltance  is  indefinite  or  un- 
afeertained,  fo  that  it  may  be  applied  to 
any  fubflance  whatfocycr;  whereas,  in  the 

firft- 
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firft-mentioned  inftances,  the  fubftance  is 
definite  or  determined.  The  quality  there- 
fore predominates  in  the  adjective.  For  this 
reafon  I think  it  is  improperly  ranged  un- 
der the  noun,  and  ought  to  be  aferibed  to 
the  verb  ; as  lhall  be  afterwards  more  par- 
ticularly explained : and  I fay  the  fame  of 
the  participle.  Accident,  and  the  aff  ection  of 
the  mind  of  the  fpeaker,  are  joined  toge- 
ther in  thofe  parts  of  fpeech  that  are  com- 
monly called  verbs  ; as  in  the  expreffion,  f 
run,  where  the  word  run  exprefles  not  only 
the  a<5tion  of  running,  but  the  energy  of 
the  mind  of  the  fpeaker  affirming  that 
adtion  to  exift:.  This  is,  I believe,  the  ex- 
preffion of  the  verb  in  all  languages.  But 
in  the  learned  languages  all  the  three  are 
exprefTed,  as  in  the  Latin  word  curro , by 
■which  the  fubftance  is  exprefTed  that  runs, 
the  adtion  of  that  fubftance,  and  the  energy 
of  the  mind  affirming  it  to  exift  *. 

Thus  we  fee  that  thefe  three  things  are 

* The  expreffion  of  the  energy  of  the  mind  in  verbs, 
is  much  fuller  and  more  accurate  in  Greek.  Thus 
affirms  the  aftion,  tfi^t  commands  it,  wiflie*  it, 

and  the  fubjuniSive  mood  exprefles  that  the  a&ion  is  not 
fimply  and  abfolutely  affirmed,  but  in  dependence  up- 
on foinething  elfe. 
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Ch.  3.  exprefled  either  feparately  or  together ; and 
if  together,  either  in  pairs,  as  fubltance 
and  accident  together,  or  accident  and 
the  affedion  of  the  fpeaker’s  mind ; or  all 
three  together,  as  in  the  inftances  lalt 
mentioned* 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  noun , and  its  threefold  divi/ion  ; and 
the  fubdivifion  of  the  lajl  kind  of  it. 

Ch.  4.  T T Aving  thus  given  a general  account 
11  of  this  divifion  of  the  parts  of  fpeech 
into  noun  and  verb,  I come  now  to  ex- 
plain each  of  them  more  particularly,  be- 
ginning with  the  noun.  And  as  I have 
taken  this  divifion  from  the  Categories ; fo, 
in  explaining  it,  I will  follow  the  dodrine 
of  thofe  higheft  genera,  as  laid  down  by 
Ariftotle ; and  in  this  way  I hope  to  be 
able  to  give  a fatisfadory  philofophical  ac- 
count of  this  part  of  language,  by  refer- 
ring it  to  the  nature  of  things,  of  which 
it  ought  to  be  the  reprefentation. 

A noun,  as  I have  faid,  is  a name  for 
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a fubftance ; that  is,  as  Ariftotle  has  de-  Ch.  4. 
fined  it,  a thing  which  exifts  by  itfelf,  v^v'w/ 
and  not  in  any  thing  elfe.  Of  fubftance, 
he  diftinguifhes  two  kinds.  One  is  the 
particular  or  individual  fubftance  ; fuch  as 
Peter,  John,  this  or  that  horfe,  and  all 
fuch  natural  fubftances  ; and  likewife  all 
artificial  fubftances,  fuch  as  this  or  that 
houfe  or  fhip  ; in  fhort  all  fubftances  of 
whatever  kind,  immaterial  as  well  as  ma- 
terial. , This  kind  of  fubftance  neither 
exifts  in  any  fubjedt  (which  is  common  to 
all  fubftances),  nor  is  predicated  of  any 
fubjedt ; and  it  is,  in  his  language,  called  the 
firjl  or  primary  fubjiance  * ; becaufe,  in  the  or- 
der of  our  perceptions,  fuch  fubftances  are 
firft,  and  the  ideas  of  all  other  fubftances 
are  derived  from  them.  The  name  which 
exprefles  this  fubftance  is  called,  in  the 
common  language  of  grammarians,  a pro- 
per name  ; but  if  we  have  a mind  to  fpeak 
more  philofophically,  and  according  to  the 
dodtrine  of  Ariftotle,  we  may  call  it  a pri- 
mary name  or  noun  f.  The  fecond  kind  of 

fubftances, 

* Ariftot.  Categ.  cap.  j. 

f Quintilian  tells  us,  lib.  i.  cap.  4.  that  fome  Latia 
grammarians  gave  the  name  of  nomcn  only  to  proper 
s.  names ; 
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Ch.  4.  fubftances,  according  to  Ariftotle,  are 
ideas  of  fubflances,  which  we  form  by 
abftradlion  from  individual  -fubftances, 
fuch  as  the  idea  of  a man,  a horfe,  or 
the  like  ; and  of  this  kind  are  not  only 
the  lowed;  fpeciefes,  fuch  as  the  two  in- 
ftances  mentioned,  but  alfo  the  higher 
genera,  fuch  as  animal,  body,  and  the  like. 
The  words  by  which  this  kind  of  fubftance 
is  denoted,  are  commonly  called  appellative 
nouns  ; but,  if  we  have  a mind  to  adopt 
Ariflotle’s  language,  may  be  called  fecon- 
dary  nouns. 

Thus  far,  and  no  farther,  the  nature  of 
things  goes,  in  the  divifion  of  fubflances. 
But  the  human  mind,  for  the  purpofcs  of 
life,  as  well  as  for  the  ufe  of  fcience,  has 
created  artificial  fubftances,  to  which  it 
has  given  names  ; and  thefe  make  a third 
kind  of  nouns,  commonly  called  abjh'aft 
nouns.  The  things  denoted  by  fuch 
nouns  are  accidents,  which  the  mind  abf- 

names ; diftinguifhing  the  appellatives  by  the  name  of  vo- 
cabttlum , or  appellatio.  And  in  this  manner  likewife  Dio- 
nyfius  the  Halicarnuflian,  in  his  treatife  of  compofition, 
fed.  2.  informs  us,  that  fome  Greek  grammarians  fpoke, 
diftinguifhing  inn*,  that  is  a proper  name,  from  rpnyofi*, 
an  appellative  noun. 
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traCls  from  the  fubftances  in  which  they  Ch.  4. 
are  inherent ; and  by  making  them  a fe- 
parate  objeCl  of  its  contemplation,  bellows 
upon  them  a kind  of  feparate  exiflence, 
which  they  have  not  from  nature.  Of  this 
kind  are  the  words  blacknefs,  ’whitenefsi 
goodnefs , •wifdom , and  the  like,  which 
{landing  for  ideas  that  are  conlidered  by 
the  mind  as  fubftances,  have  not  only  all 
the  form  of  fubftantive  nouns,  but  are 
made  the  fubjedts  of  propofitions,  and  of 
predication,  as  much  as  real  fubftances. 

Thus  we  fay  whitenefs  is  a colour,  juft  as 
we  fay  man  is  an  animal ; and  we  fay 
goodnefs  is  amiable,  in  the  fame  manner 
that  we  fay  that  any  individual  is  fo.  This 
will  be  further  evident,  if  we  compare  this 
kind  of  noun  with  the  adjective  or  verb, 
from  which,  according  to  the  common 
ufe  of  language,  it  is  derived  ; for  the  ad- 
jective or  verb  neceflarily  implies  the  idea 
of  fome  fubllance  in.  which  it  is  inherent, 
nor  does  the  mind  conceive  it  without  fuch 
fubllance.  Thus,  when  good  limply  is 
named,  we  are  not  fatisfied,  but  we  alk, 
what  is  it  that  is  good  ? but  we  fpeak  and 
argue  about  goodnefs , without  inquiring, 
or  fo  much  as  thinking,  about  any  fub- 

ftance 
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Ch.  4.  fiance  to  which  it  belongs.  This  noun, 
as  I have  faid,  is  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  an  abjlratl  noun , though  the 
fecond  kind  of  noun  is  likewife  the  name 
of  an  abftradt  idea  ; but  as  it  appears  to 
be,  and  truly  is,  a greater  power  of  ab- 
ftra&ion  to  feparate  the  quality  from  the 
fubflance,  than  the  general  fubflance  from 
the  particular,  it  is  therefore  called,  by 
way  of  pre-eminence,  an  abjlraft  noun. 

Of  this  third  kind  of  noun  there  are 
fome  fpeciefes  which  deferve  particular 
notice.  And  firfl,  there  is  one  of  them 
made  by  joining  the  article  to  the  infini- 
tive of  a verb  ; for  the  nature  of  this 
mood  being  to  denote  the  action  of  the 
verb  fimply,  with  the  addition  only  of 
time,  but  without  any  expreflion,  either  of 
perfon,  or  of  the  affection  of  the  mind  of  the 
fpeaker,  by  the  article  being  prefixed  it 
becomes  a noun,  having  all  the  variety  of 
cafes  which  nouns  have,  and  being  like 
them  made  the  fubject  of  predication.  For 
to  -rf>a.T7ttt  in  Greek,  is  as  much  a noun  as 
(though  the  lafl  only  be  called  a 
verbal  noun),  with  this  difference,  that  w/iaf-ic 
expreffes  the  action  of  the  verb,  without 

the 
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the  circumftance  of  time  ; whereas  T«  Ch.  4, 
yrfZTTvv  exprefles  that  the  adion  now  exifts 
as  to  vpafa  that  it  did  exift  in  fome  former 
time.  And  this  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
great  advantage  of  this  kind  of  expreffion, 
that  by  it  we  can  denote,  not  only  the  fimple 
action,  which  is  done  by  the  verbal  noun, 
but  alfo  the  time  of  the  action  * In  En<*- 
lilh  we  do  this,  not  by  the  infinitive  on- 
ly, but  by  the  participle  alfo  ; for  we  fay, 
both,  To  do  good  is  commendable,  and,  The 
doing  good  is  commendable;  we  fiiy,  The 
having  done  good  gives,  pleafure  upon  reflec- 
tion, and,  To  have  done  good,  8cc. 

Another  fpecies  of  this  noun  is  form- 
ed by  joining  the  article  to  the  adjec- 
tive in  the  neuter  gender  ; as  when  they 
fay  in  Greek,  to  kukov,  or  to  ayaQcr.  By 
manner  of  expreffion  the  adjective  no 
longer  denotes  a quality  concrete , or  in- 
herent in  a fubjed,  but  a quality  abJlraB  ; 
with  fome  difference  however  betwixt  it 
and  the  abftrad  noun  ; for  is  not 

precifely  the  fame  with  the  to  xa\cr,  as  fliall 

• It  is  on  account  of  this  kind  of  noon  that  I have 
not  put  into  my  definition  of  noun,  what  Ariftotle  has 
added,  a«u  ^pm,  without  time. 
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Ch.  4.  be  {hewn  afterwards.  This  idiom  too  we 
V'V'-'  jlave  jn  Englilh  ; for  we  fay  the  good , and 
the  fair.  In  the  fame  way  the  Greeks 
form  nouns  of  their  participles,  as  the 
to  Tftyjii , and  the  to  xomr.  We  have  the  fame 
form  of  a noun  in  Englifh  ; for  we  fay, 
the  running , and  the  doing : but  the  mean- 
ing is  different ; for  in  Englifh  it  denotes, 
as  I have  already  obferved,  the  a ft  ion  of 
the  verb  ; whereas,  in  Greek,  it  fignifies 
the  agent. 

All  thefe  three  kinds  of  nouns  I call  by 
the  common  name  of  J'ubf  antiques , dillin- 
guifhing  the  firft  and  fecond  by  the  names 
of  primary  and  J'econdary  fubflantives,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  fubflances 
they  exprefs.  The  iaft  may  be  called  ideal 
or  Jiftitious  fubflantives,  being  entirely  of 
the  mind’s  own  creation  ; but  I chufe  to 
call  them  by  their  common  name  of  abf- 
traft  nouns. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Of  j pronouns . — The  neceffity  of  inventing 
them.  — The  nature  and  different  kinds  of 
them. 


AL  L the  obje&s  of  human  knowledge,  Ch.  5. 

and  confequently  of  difcourfe,  are 
either  generals  or  particulars.  The  know- 
ledge of  generals,  as  I have  already  had 
occafion  to  obferve,  is  by  far  the  more  va- 
luable knowledge,  as  by  it  we  know  even 
individuals  ; for  we  know  nothing  of  Pe- 
ter, James,  or  John,  by  hearing  them 
named,  or  even  by  feeing  them,  unlefs 
we  know  the  fpecies  to  which  they  belong. 

But  the  knowledge  of  individuals  is  alfo 
abfolutely  neceflary  for  human  life,  and 
in  common  life  the  greateft  part  of  our 
converfation  is  concerning  individuals. 

Now  the  number  of  individuals  is  infinite, 
at  lealt  with  refpecft  to  our  capacities  ; yet 
the  purpoles  of  life  require,  that  in  the 
life  of  fpeech  they  fliould  be  fingled  out, 
and  diftinguilhed  one  from  another.  Here' 
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. is  one  of  the  great  difficulties  that  the  in- 
/ ventors  of  language  had  to  ftruggle  with  : 
let  us  fee  how  they  got  over  it. 

It  may  be  thought  that  proper  names 
for  the  feveral  individuals,  will  ferve  to 
diflinguifh  them.  But,  in  the  fitjl  place, 
it  is  impoffible  that  all  the  individuals 
which  may  be  the  fubjecl  of  difcourfe, 
flicruld  have  particular  names,  at  leaft  j’uch 
as  are  known  to  the  fpeakers  and  hearers ; 
even  the  perfons  who  have  occafion  to  con- 
verfe  together  mav  not  know  one  another’s 

O * 

names.  2 dly,  Suppofe  that  the  fubjedls  of 
the  converfation  have  all  names,  and  that 
thofe  names  are  known  to  the  parties,  the 
fame  name  may  be  common  to  feveral  in- 
dividuals, and  indeed  it  is  impoffible  that 
every  individual  fhould  have  a different 
name  ; there  muft  therefore  be  fome  wav 
of  marking,  that  the  name  ufed  by  the 
fpeaker  is  die  name  of  the  individual 
whom  the  hearer  knows,  and  of  no  other. 
And  hjlly , Suppofe  this  difficulty  got  o- 
ver,  and  that  the  parties  were  agreed  a- 
bout  the  name,  as  applicable  to  the  fame 
individual  known  to  them  bodi,  it  would 
be  tedious,  and  a great  incumbrance  to  the 
difcourfe,  if  the  name  was  to  be  repeated 


as 
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as  often  as  the  object  was  mentioned  ; and  Ch.  5. 
accordingly  we  obferve  it  as  a defedt  in  the 
language  of  children,  that  inftead  of  ufing 
the  pronoun  /,  they  name  themfelves  *. 

Names  therefore  will  not  folve  the  dif- 
ficulty, and  lome  other  way  mull  be  de- 
vifed.  The  only  way  that  feems  poflible 
is,  to  divide  the  fubjedts  of  converfation 
into  certain  claifes.  But  into  what  claffes  ? 

The  common  divifion  into  fpeciefes,  by 
which  the  infinity  of  things  is  limited  and 
circumfcribed,  will  not  ferve  the  purpofe  ; 
for  the  thing  here  to  be  done,  is  to  dif- 
tinguilh  the  individuals  of  the  feveral  fpe- 
ciefes, not  the  fpeciefes  themfelves.  We 
muft  therefore  try  fome  other  way  of 
claffmg  the  fubjedts  of  difeourfe ; and 
fuppofe  we  fhould  divide  them  into  fuch 
as  are  prefent  during  the  difeourfe,  and 
fuch  as  are  not.  The  divifion  is  fuffi- 
ciently  comprehenfive  ; for  every  fubject 
of  converfation  muft  either  be  prefent  or 
not  prefent.  But  I doubt  it  will  not  ferve 
the  purpofe  neither.  The  objects  prefent 
indeed  might  be  pointed  out  by  the  lpeak- 
er  to  the  hearer  ; but  we  are  inquiring  at 
prefent  how  they  are  to  be  diftinguilhed 

* This  is  an  obfervation  of  Dr  Smith  in  his  Diflertation 
on  the  formation  of  Languages. 
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Ch.  5.  by  words,  not  by  figns  or  geftures.  Now 
though  the  diftindion  in  general,  might,  no 
doubt,  be  marked  by  words  betwixt  objeds 
prefent  and  objects  not  prefent,  how  are  the 
feveral  particular  objeds  prefent  or  abfent, 
to  be  ditUnguiihed  from  one  another  ? for 
there  may  be  many  objeds  prefent  during 
the  converfation,  and  the  number  of  thofe 
that  are  not  prefent  is  without  bounds. 

But  this  divifion,  though  it  do  not  folve 
the  difficulty,  leads  to  another  diftinc- 
tion  that  may  perhaps  do  the  bufmefs  : for 
of  the  fubjeds  of  converfation  prefent, 
there  are  two  which  mufl  ncceffarily  be 
prefent,  and  which,  by  their  natures,  are 
limited  and  determined ; I mean  the  fpeak- 
er,  and  the  hearer,  or  the  perfon  to  whom 
the  difeourfe  is  addreffed.  And  every  fub- 
jed  of  difeourfe  mud  of  neceffity  be  either 
the  fpeaker,  the  hearer,  or  fome  third  ob- 
jed  different  from  both.  Here  then  is  an- 
other divifion,  equally  comprehenfive  as 
the  former  : let  us  try  whether  it  will  not 
anfwer  the  purpofe  better. 

If  either  the  fpeaker  or  hearer  be  the  fub- 
jed  of  the  difeourfe,  there  is  no  more  ado 
but  to  invent  two  words  to  defign  and  diflin- 
o-uifh  them  from  one  another.  And  thefe 
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words  are  called  pronouns.  The  one  Hand-  Ch.  5. 
ing  for  the  fpeaker  is  called  a pronoun  of 
the  frji  perfon ; and  the  other,  which  Hands 
for  the  hearer,  or  perfon  addrefled,  is  faid 
to  be  a pronoun  of  the  fecond  perfon.  But 
what  lhall  we  do  with  the  third  fubjedls  of 
converfation,  fuch  as  are  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  ? How  are  they  to  be  mark- 
ed by  words  ? Here  again  a difficulty 
meets  us  : let  us  try  what  can  be  done  to 
get  over  it. 

The  objedts  of  this  third  kind  are  either 
prefent,  or  they  are  not  prefent.  If  pre- 
fent,  and  that  there  is  but  one  of  them, 
the  bufinefs  is  eafy  ; for  we  have  no  more 
ado  but  to  invent  a word,  as  in  the  former 
cafe,  to  denote  this  third  fubjedt  of  con- 
verfation, which  is  prefent,  and  then  we 
have  three  pronouns,  one  of  the  firfl;  per- 
fon, one  of  the  fecond,  and  one  of  the 
third.  And  accordingly,  in  all  the  regu- 
lar languages,  there  is  a pronoun  of  this 
third  order,  which  is  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  the  demonftrative  pro- 
noun ; fuch  as  hie  in  Latin,  tiro?  in  Greek, 
and  this  in  Englifh  : and  if  there  be  more 
of  thofe  objedls  prefent,  which  are  made 
the  fubjedts  of  difeourfe,  they  are  expreff- 
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Ch.  5.  ed  by  the  plural  of  this  laft  pronoun,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  when  there  are  more 
fpeakers  or  more  hearers,  they  are  ex- 
prefied  by  the  plural  of  the  two  pronouns 
of  the  firft  and  fecond  perfon.  But  if  it  be 
further  neceflary,  among  the  feveral  fub- 
jecls  of  difcourfe  prefent  of  the  third  kind, 
to  diftinguilh  and  feparate  one  from  the 
reft,  that  can  be  done  in  words  by  the 
name  only,  or  by  defcription.  And  thus 
much  with  refpetft  to  the  fubjedls  of  dif- 
courfe prefent. 

But  what  fhall  we  fay  to  the  infinite 
number  of  objects  not  prefent,  which  may 
be  the  fubjedts  of  difcourfe  ? How  are  they 
to  be  fingled  out,  and  the  knowledge  of 
them  conveyed  to  the  hearer  ? And  if  we 
refledt  a little,  we  muft  be  convinced,  that 
this  cannot  be  done,  without  reference  to 
fome  previous  knowledge  which  the  hearer 
has  of  this  objedt ; for  if  we  fuppofe  him  to 
. know  nothing  at  all  of  it,  neither  the  name, 
nor  the  fpecies  to  which  it  belongs,  nor  any 
circumftance  at  all  concerning  it,  by  which 
it  may  be  known  and  diftinguifhed  from 
other  objedts,  it  is  impoflible  that  any 
knowledge  at  all  can  be  conveyed  of  it  to 
fuch  a man,  otherwife  than  by  his  fenfes, 

that 
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that  is,  by  producing  the  object  to  him. 
But  fuppofe  the  objedt  had  been  mention- 
ed before  in  the  difcourfe,  and  that  in  this 
way  he  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  it, 
any  word  marking  a reference  to  the  ob- 
jedl  before  mentioned,  and  denoting  that 
it  is  the  fame  with  the  objedt  now  men- 
tioned, will  be  fufficient  to  Angle  out  and 
diftinguifh  that  object  from  others.  And 
here  we  have  another  pronoun  of  the  third 
perfon,  which  ferves  to  diftinguifh  fub- 
jedls  of  the  converfation  that  are  not  pre- 
fent.  Of  this  kind  are  is  and  ille  in  Latin, 
«W  and  in  Greek,  zf,  he,  Jhe , or 

that , in  Englifh. 

The  bufmefs  of  pronouns,  as  I have  ob- 
ferved,  is  chiefly  to  diftinguifh  indivi- 
duals. Prifcian  has  gone  fo  far  as  to  make 
it  their  only  bufinefs  * ; and  certainly  the 
pronouns  of  the  firft  and  fecond  perfon 
are  only  applicable  to  individuals,  as  like- 
wife  that  of  the  third  perfon,  if  the  objedt 
be  prefent ; but  if  it  be  not  prefent,  the 
pronoun  may  apply  either  to  individuals 
or  generals,  according  as  the  one  or  other 

* Pronomen  eft  pars  oratiojiis  qu*  pro  nomine  pro- 
prio  uniufcujufque  accipitur.  Prifcian,  lib . 12. 
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Ch.  5.  happens  to  be  the  fubjedl  of  difcourfe. 

The  pronoun  is  undoubtedly  to  be 
ranked  under  the  noun ; for  it  (lands  for 
the  noun,  as  the  name  imports,  and  al- 
ways denotes  a fubilance  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other : but  it  cxpreffes  fomething  more  ; 
for  the  pronouns  of  the  firft  and  fecond 
perfon  mark  a reference  to  the  fpeaker  and 
hearer.  When  I ufc  the  pronoun  /,  it  is 
the  fame  as  if  I faid,  This  man  here  ivho 
J peaks  to  you ; and  when  I ufe  thou , it  is 
the  fame  thing  as  if  I faid,  This  man  here 
to  rwhom  1 /peak.  The  demonftrative  pro- 
noun of  the  third  perfon,  refers  alfo  to  an 
objecl  prefent,  but  different  from  cither 
fpeaker  or  hearer  ; and  when  I ufe  it,  it 
is  the  fame  thing  as  if  I faid,  This  objefi 
•which  is  here  prefent : for  all  thole  three 
kinds  of  pronouns  agree  in  this,  that  they 
all  refer  to  an  objedl  prefent  *.  But  the 
other  pronouns  of  the  third  perfon  always 

refer. 


* This  I hold  to  be  the  reafon  why  one  of  them  is 
fometimes  ufed  for  the  other  : for,  in  the  Greek  trage- 
dies, the  demonftrative  pronoun  ini  Or  1st  of  the  third 
perfon  is  often  ufed  for  the  pronoun  of  the  firft ; and 
then  the  fpeaker  talks  of  himfelf  in  the  third  perfon,  in 
the  manner  above  mentioned,  as  if  he  faid,  This  perfon 
here  w ho  /peaks  toy  sit.  Mr  Harris  has  given  an  example 
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refer,  not  to  objects  then  known  for  the  Ch.  5. 
firfl  time,  but  to  fuch  as  the  hearer  had 
been  informed  of  by  the  preceding  part  of 
the  converfation  ; fo  that  they  always  de- 
note objects  recognifed , or  known  die  fe- 
cond  time  *.  All  nouns  whatfoever,  and 
indeed  all  words,  fuppofe  in  the  hearer  a 
previous  knowledge  of  the  thing  denoted 
by  them,  otherwife  they  would  not  be  in- 
telligible. But  the  difference  betwixt  pro- 
nouns and  other  nouns  is,  that  the  pro- 
nouns fuppofe  the  knowledge  of  the  ob- 
ject, either  from  its  being  prefen t,  or 
from  its  having  been  before  mentioned, 
but  not  any  other  kind  of  previous  know-  . 
ledge. 

As  my  intention  is  not  to  write  a gram- 
mar, but  only  to  obferve  what  is  curious, 
philofophical,  and  of  moft  difficult  inven- 
tion in  language,  I will  not  enter  into  any 
more  particulars  on  the  fubjedt  of  pro- 
pouns,  nor  explain  all  the  different  kinds 


of  the  Latins  ufing  their  tic  in  the  fame  way,  from  that 
line  of  Tibullus, 

Quod  fi  militibus  parces,  erit  hic  quoque  miles. 

Hermes,  fag.  36. 

• T»5f  StvTtpocs  jvuctas.  See  Hermes , pfffr 
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Ch.  5.  of  them.  Mr  Harris  has  very  properly 
divided  them  into  praepofitive  and  fub- 
jundtive,  according  to  their  order  in  the 
fentence  ; and  he  has,  with  his  ufual  ac- 
curacy and  elegance,  explained  the  nature 
of  that  fubjundtive  pronoun  commonly 
called  the  relative^  fuch  as  qui  in  Latin, 
« who  or  •which  in  Englifh.  And  I think  it 
is  not  improperly  called  the  relative  by 
way  of  eminence,  becaufe  it  marks  not 
only  that  relation  which  all  the  pronouns 
of  the  third  perfon,  except  the  demon- 
ilrative,  have  to  the  object  mentioned  be- 
fore, but  alfo  the  relation  that  it  has  with 
the  fyntax  or  conftruction  of  the  fpeech, 
which  it  joins  together,  and  as  Mr  Har- 
ris exprefles  it,  renders  more  compact  *. 

From  this  account  of  the  pronoun,  the 
following  definition  of  it  may  be  extract- 
ed : A pronoun  is  a word  denoting  a fub~ 
jlance , not  direftly , but  by  reference  either  to 
fomething  prefent , or.  fomething  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  part  of  the  difcourfe. 

Before  I conclude  this  chapter,  I muft 
obferve,  that  this  part  of  fpeech  is  fo  ne- 
ceffary,  that  the  moft  barbarous  langua- 

* Hermes,  pag,  79, 
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ges  have  it,  even  the  Huron,  as  I have  Ch.  5k 
obferved.  Thofe  favages  indeed  have  not 
the  power  of  abftradtion  fo  much  as  to 
form  a feparate  idea  of  it,  and  exprefs  it 
by  a diftindt  word  ; but  they  always  throw 
it  in  with  the  fignification  of  other  words, 
particularly  of  the  verb:  and  yet  even  fo 
exprefled,  it  fhows  that  they  have  been 
fo  far  philofophers,  as  to  make  in  fome 
fort  the  analyfis  above  mentioned  of  the 
fubjedts  of  difcourfe,  into  the  fpeaker,  the 
hearer,  and  fome  third  perfon  or  thing. 

But  neceffity  will  make  philofophers  even 
of  favages. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  article , and  the  various  ufes  of  it. 

THis  part  of  fpeech  very  well  deferves  Ch.  6. 

a chapter  by  itfelf ; for,  if  I mif- 
take  not,  it  is  of  as  fubtle  fpecula- 
tion  as  perhaps  any  thing  belonging  to 
language,  particularly  as  it  is  ufed  in 
Greek.  It  is  not  a neceifary  part  of 
fpeech,  for  it  is  very  feldom  ufed  by  Ho- 
mer 
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Ch.  6.  mer  * ; and  it  is  not  at  all  ufed  in  the 
moft  antient  dialed  of  Greek  that  is 
preferved  to  us,  I mean  the  Latin.  And 
in  the  Ionic  dialed  it  is  ufed  indifcrimi- 
nately,  either  as  an  article  or  a relative 
pronoun.  The  appropriating  of  it  there- 
fore, for  the  purpofe  of  an  article,  as  is 
done  by  all  the  Attic  writers,  appears  to 
be  a refinement  of  the  language  in  later 
times.  But  wherein  this  refinement  con- 
fifts,  has  not,  I think,  hitherto  been  fuffi- 
tiently  explained,  nor  any  fatisfying  ac- 
count given  of  certain  ufes  of  it. 

The  Stoics,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Prifcian  f,  reckoned  the  article  among  the 
pronouns ; and  both  Apollonius  and  The- 
odorus  Gaza  fpeak  of  it  as  a relative  pro- 
noun, diftinguifhed  only  from  the  common 
relative  by  its  pofition  in  the  difeourfe ; 
and  therefore  they  call  the  one  the  pr&po- 
fitiue  article , and  the  other  the  fubjunclive  J. 
But  I hope  to  be  able  to  fhew,  that  its  of- 
fice is  different  from  that  of  a pronoun  of 

* i,  t,  to,  is  frequently  ufed  by  Homer,  in  place  of  the 
relative  U,  *,  5,  but  very  feldom  as  an  article. 

+ Lib.  i.  pag.  574.  See  alfo  Hermes,  pag.  74. 

} 'T*tTz*.Tixct  r.a.)  rpoTxxTixo*  xpipn.  See  hlermeS,  peg.  78. 
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any  kind,  and  that  it  deferves  very  well  Ch.  6. 
to  be  ranked  by  itfelf  among  the  parts  of 
fpeech. 

All  the  words  of  a language  are  either 
the  names  of  individual  things,  or  gene- 
ral terms ; that  is,  in  the  language  of 
grammarians,  either  proper  names  or  ap- 
pellatives. The  article  in  Greek  is  applied 
to  both  ; for  they  fay  0 'Sunpa.m,  as  well  as 
0 <xtfya?ro<;.  But  they  muft  be  both  the  name 
of  fubftances  of  one  kind  or  another  ; for 
the  ufe  of  the  article,  as  well  as  of  the  pro- 
noun, is  to  fingle  out  and  diftinguifh  fub- 
ftances from  one  another,  though  it  does 
it,  as  I ftiall  {hew,  in  a different  manner. 

We  will  begin  with  confidering  it  as  ap- 
plied to  proper  names. 

The  application  of  it  in  this  way,  may 
appear,  at  firft  fight,  altogether  unnecef- 
fary ; for  a thing  feems  to  be  fufficiently 
defined  and  diftinguiflied,  by  being  mark- 
ed by  a name.  And  accordingly,  Mr 
Harris  thinks,  that  the  article  added 
to  the  name  of  Socrates  is  a mere  pleonafm, 
or  that  it  can  be  of  no  ufe,  unlefs  perhaps 
to  diftinguilh  {exes  *.  And  it  would  be  fo, 

* Hermes,  pag.  226. 
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Ch.  6.  if  there  had  never  had  been  but  one  So- 
crates  in  the  world  : for  then  it  would 
have  been  as  unneceftary,  and  as  infigni- 
ficant  a pleonafm,  to  add  the  article  to  So- 
crates, as  to  add  it  to  the  pronouns  of  the 
firft  and  fecond  perfon,  which  point  out 
particular  perfons  that  cannot  poflibly  be 
confounded  with  any  other.  But  we  all 
know,  that  among  the  Greeks,  as  well  as 
among  us,  the  fame  name  was  common  to 
many  individuals  ; nor  indeed  is  it  pof- 
fible,  by  the  nature  of  things,  that  there 
Ihould  be  a feparate  name  for  every  indi- 
vidual. And  in  this  very  inftance,  there 
have  been  more  of  the  name  of  Socrates 
than  one ; and  particularly,  as  I remem- 
ber, there  is  an  ecclefiaftical  hiftorian  of 
that  name  ; and,  even  while  Socrates  li- 
ved, there  was  another  Socrates,  who  is 
introduced  in  one  of  Plato’s  dialogues, 
and  diflinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Socrates 
younger.  How  then  is  this  Socrates  to  be 
dillinguifhed  from  any  other  ? It  is,  I fay, 
by  the  addition  of  the  article  ; and  that  in 
two  different  ways. 

In  the  firft  place,  if  the  name  was  men- 
tioned before  in  the  difcourfe  or  writing, 
the  article  denotes  a reference  to  that  for- 
mer 
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mer  mention  ; and  it  is  the  fame  as  if  we  Ch.  6. 
faid,  the  before -mentioned  Socrates  * ; fo 
that  the  article  ufed  in  this  way,  denotes 
an  objedt  of  fecond  or  repeated  know- 
ledge f.  And  in  this  ufe  of  it,  it  comes 
very  near  to  the  relative  pronoun,  or  fub- 
junclive  article , as  it  is  called  by  the 
Greek  grammarians.  And  there  arc  only 
two  differences  betwixt  them  : firjl,  The 
pofition  in  the  difcourfe,  the  article  being 
always  prefixed  to  the  noun,  from  whence 
it  is  called  the  prapofitive  article , but  the 
other  fubjoined  to  it.  2 dly,  The  relative 
connects  the  difcourfe,  and  makes  one 
fentence  of  two,  which  the  article  does 
not. 

But  fecondly,  The  article  is  applied  to 
Socrates,  even  though  he  be  mentioned  for 
the  firfl  time.  What  is  the  meaning  of  it 

* This  is  the  ftyle  of  our  deeds,  in  which  the  greateft 
accuracy  of  expreflion  is  obferved  ; for  though  the  name 
be  ever  fo  often  mentioned,  it  is  always  with  the  addi- 
tion, the  faid,  the  fore  faid,  or  the  above-mentioned.  This 
tedious  repetition,  which  clogs  and  incumbers  the  ftyle 
of  our  writs  fo  much,  would  be  faved,  if  we  ufed  the  ar- 
ticle in  the  way  the  Greeks  do,  and  the  ftyle  would  be  as 
well  connefted  as  it  is,  without  fuch  gouty  joints,  to  ufe 
an  expreflion  of  my  Lord  Shaftlbury’s. 

| Tijff  SiVTtpae  yvurtuc* 

Vol.  II.  H . in 
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6.  in  fuclx  a cafe  ? Is  it  not  there  at  lead  a 
^ mere  pleonafm  ? I fay  not ; and  that  it  has 
dill  a reference  to  the  previous  knowledge 
of  the  hearer  or  reader ; not  that  indeed 
which  he  has  learned  from  the  preceding 
difcourfe,  but  that  which  he  is  fuppofed 
to  have  had  before ; for  who  knows  not 
Socrates  the  great  philofopher  ? The  ar- 
ticle therefore  is  added  to  Socrates,  to 
mark  his  being  generally  known  ; and  in 
this  way,  added  even  to  a general  name, 
it  will  point  out  a particular  perfon. 

• Thus,  o ttoivtk  denotes  Homer,  J f»TUj>  De- 
modhenes  ; and  added  to  a much  more 
general  name  than  any  of  thefe,  viz.  «*, 
e^Toc,  it  denotes  the  public  executioner  in 
Athens  *. 

But  fuppofe  the  name  never  mentioned 
before,  and  fuppofe  it  like  wife  not  to  be 
the  name  of  any  famous  perfon  generally 
known,  then  I fay  the  addition  of  the  ar- 
ticle would  be  altogether  improper : and 
accordingly  it  is  never  ufed  ; for  they  fay, 
in  fuch  a cafe,  2<xr/x>ojf  (for  example)  r!(  xa- 

M/xivcc,  or  2o<r/xx?f  t<{  ito/ta.- 

By  this  ufe  of  die  article  it  is  clearly  dif- 
tinguilhed  from  the  relative,  which  it 

* See  Hermes,  pag.  222. 
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feems  otherwife  fo  much  to  refemble ; for  Ch.  6. 
the  relative  is  never  ufed  in  that  fenfe. 

But  it  would  feem  at  firft  fight,  that  when 
it  refers  only  to  the  former  mention  of  the 
perfon  or  thing,  it  might  be  fupplied  by 
fuch  pronouns  as  and  in  Greek, 
hie  and  ille  in  Latin,  this  and  that  in  Eng- 
lifh.  But  all  thefe  exprefs  fomething  differ- 
ent ; for  with  refpetft  to  the  demonftra- 
tive  pronouns,  vtoc,  hie , and  thisy  they 
exprefs  the  thing  with  particular  empha- 
fis,  and  point  it  out  as  it  were  with  the 
finger.  It  is  in  this  way  that  Virgil  men- 
tions Auguflus  Caefar,  in  that  fine  com- 
pliment he  pays  him  in  the  6th  JEneid , 

Hie  vir,  hie  ejl , tibi  quem  promitti  ftpius 
audis , 

Auguflus  Cdtfar,  Dvuum  genus. 

And  in  the  fame  way  we  fay  in  Englifh, 

This  is  the  man  who  is  deflined  to  fave  a 
Hate,  or  to  do  any  other  great  thing.  As  to 
the  other  pronouns  above  mentioned,  ’mein*, 
ille , and  that , they  mark  reference  indeed ; 
but  in  contradiftin<5lion  to  the  demon- 
flrative  pronouns  juft  now  mentioned,  c 
and  hie  ; for  they  denote  that  the  objeeft  is 
not  confidered  as  prefent,  or  under  the 
H 2 eye 
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Ch.  6.  eye  of  the  hearer,  as  it  is  reprefented 
when  the  other  pronouns  are  ufed.  As  to 
avToc  in  Greek,  is  in  Latin,  and  he  in  Eng- 
lifh,  they  are  ufed  by  themfelves,  with- 
out being  joined  to  any  name,  which  the 
article  never  is  * ; and  they  refer  only  to 
an  objedt  formerly  mentioned,  but  never 
to  any  knowledge  of  the  hearer,  other 
than  what  he  has  got  from  the  difcourfe. 
As  to  avroi;,  when  it  is  ufed  in  the  fenfe  of 
the  Latin  ipfe,  the  difference  betwixt  it 
and  the  article  is  manifelt. 

It  fometimes  happens  that  a perfon  is 
more  diftinguifhed  by  his  country,  his  pro- 
feffion,  or  any  other  quality,  than  by  his 
name.  In  that  cafe  the  article  is  added  to 
the  adjedtive  denoting  the  quality,  and  not 
to  the  name;  as  Asroxxolupoc  o Kvpmauot,  Tpvfvr 
o ycxjj.u.a.riMt;,  <t>aCy>/msc  o rpk  ihraTivvac  'f',  where 

* The  article  indeed  is  not  always  prefixed  to  the 
name,  but  fometimes  follows  it,  but  never  at  any  great 
diftance  ; whereas  the  pronouns  I have  mentioned,  iuror, 
is,  and  be,  may  be  at  a very  great  diltance  from  the  name 
to  which  they  refer. 

f Mr  Harris,  pag.  33 1.  very  properly  obferves  the 
difference  that  there  is  betwixt  adding  the  article  to  the 
proper  name,  and  to  the  adjeftive  or  participle  fubjoin- 
ed,  in  the  inftancc  which  he  gives,  0 Tiroxt^utne  yv^Lvanay  yneac 
•TiyKnSu,  and  0 yvuvxtruipx* <r«s  IlToMpiotiof  ■ripctil*,  ot  rather  rtraiujn,- 

0 yvjJL\CHTlC(fXr,ffXS 

it 
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it  may  feem  that  the  article  is  joined  to  Gju6. 
the  adjedive  or  participle,  contrary  to  the 
rule  we  have  laid  down.  But  it  is  truly 
joined  to  the  noun,  only  with  the  addition 
of  an  epithet.  And  fo  much  for  the  ufe  of 
the  article  when  it  is  joined  with  a proper 

name.  . 

The  article,  when  prefixed  to  general 

names,  fuch  as  Afy**™**  1S  of  more  vanous 
ufe,  and  therefore  mufl  be  more  accurate- 
ly confidered.  For  that  purpofe  let  us  exa- 
mine what  ifyamt  by  itfelf,  without  the 
article,  fignifies.  And  I fay  it  denotes  any . 
fingle  individual  of  the  fpecies,  without 
diftindion  or  difcrimination  ; and  there- 
fore the  logicians  tell  us,  that  in  propo- 
rtions it  is  the  fame  with  rk  Thus 

k,  ww  is  the  fame  as  rk  -V™  ki 
ww,  being  both  particular  proportions, 
not  univerfal  *.  In  like  manner  the  plural 
of  the  word,  without  the  article,  denotes  fe- 
veral  individuals  of  the  fpecies,  but  likewife 
without  any  diftindion  or  difcrimination ; 

fo  that  as  «•/*■»*  is  the  fame  with  rk 
tfvnt,  ifyu m is  the  fame  with  r w 

• See  Arlftotle  m?  frcww,  and  his  commentator 
Ammonius.  pag.  70.  and  89.  See  alfo  Philoponus  s 
commentary  upon  the  Fkjl  Analytics,  pag.  7. 
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Ch.  6.  We  are  next  to  confider  the  alteration 

V'"'V'N'/  that  the  addition  of  the  article  makes. 
What  do  I mean  when  I fay  t>  ityu roc,  or  in 
Englifli  the  man  ? My  anfwer  is,  that  it 
is  in  this  ufe  likewife  of  the  nature  of  a re- 
lative. And  firft,  it  refers  to  the  foreknow- 
ledge which  the  hearer  had  by  the  perfon  be- 
ing mentioned  before;  fo  that « <ivb?uwK,  or  the 
man , is  the  aforefaid  man ; and  U ayfyaToi  Of 
the  men , are  the  aforefaid  men.  And  in  this 
way  we  talk  of  a man  or  men  without 
naming  them ; and  even  though  they 
have  not  been  named  in  the  preceding  part 
of  the  difcourfe,  but  only  fo  defcribed  as 
that  it  may  be  known  what  man  or  men 
are  meant.  Or  fecondly,  in  this  expref- 
lion  the  article  may  have  the  fame  refer- 
ence to  common  knowledge  or  notoriety 
as  when  it  is  applied  to  a proper  name,  as 
in  the  inftance  above  given  of  i ay9f>a>7rt>c  for 
the  common  executioner  in  Athens  ; and 
in  our  ordinary  way  of  fpcaking  we  fay, 
the  city , the  river , that  is,  the  city  or  ri- 
ver well  known  to  the  hearer  ; for  that  is 
what  is  chiefly  defigned  by  this  kind  of 
expreflion,  not  the  dignity  or  excellence  of 
the  object  : for  we  fpeak  fo  of  the  city  we 
live  in,  or  the  river  near  us,  however  in- 

confiderable 
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confiderable  that  city  or  river  may  be.  It  Ch.  6. 
is  true  indeed  that  the  notoriety  may,  in 
many  cafes,  arife  from  the  dignity  or  ex- 
cellence, as  in  the  inftances  above  men- 
tioned, of  the  poet  and  the  orator ; but  it 
is  the  knowledge  of  the  hearer,  from 
whatever  caufe  it  proceeds,  that  makes  this 
ufe  of  the  article  proper. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  article  being 
prefixed  to  the  general  term  i^-ruvo<,  makes 
a particular  term  of  it,  denoting  an  indi- 
vidual of  the  fpecies.  But  fuppofe  I have 
a mind  to  preferve  the  generality  of  the 
word,  and  to  denote  by  it  the  fpecies  it- 
felf,  what  am  I to  do  ? The  ufe  of  the 
word  by  itfelf,  without  the  article,  expref- 
fes  only,  as  we  have  feen,  fome  indefinite  in- 
dividual of  the  fpecies  ; and  with  the  ar- 
ticle it  exprefles  ftill  an  individual,  but 
definite.  Is  there  then  no  other  way  of 
denoting  the  fpecies,  but  by  a circumlo- 
cution, fuch  as  rh  ei’W  tv  ifyam,  the  fpecies 
of  man  ? There  is  in  the  Greek  language, 
and  it  is  by  the  ufe  of  the  article,  for 
i iAfuiroc,  in  Greek,  denotes  the  fpecies  as 
well  as  the  individual,  as  in  this  propofi- 
tion,  0 ion  And  this  will  hold 

though 
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Ch.  6.  though  the  fpecies  be  mentioned  for  the 
V’^v>^  firft  time. 

That  fuch  is  the  fadt,  cannot  be  denied  ; 
but  how  is  it  to  be  reconciled  with  my  no- 
tion of  the  article’s  being  a relative  word, 
referring  to  fome  previous  knowledge  of 
the  fubjedl  ? My  anfwer  is,  that  it  is  as 
much  relative  in  this  inflance,  as  when  it 
is  prefixed  to  Socrates,  or  any  other  indi- 
vidual well  known  : for  it  refers  to  a 
knowledge  which  mull  be  much  more  ge- 
neral than  that  of  any  individual  of  the 
fpecies,  I mean  the  knowledge  of  the  fpe- 
cies itfelf,  which  every  body  is  fuppofed 
to  know  ; whereas  there  are  but  few  in- 
dividuals of  any  fpecies  that  are  generally 
known. 

But  how  can  the  fame  article  denote 
both  the  fpecies  and  the  individual  of  the 
fpecies  ? My  anfwer  is,  that  there  is  an 
ambiguity  no  doubt  in  the  expreflion,  con- 
fidered  limply  by  itfelf ; but  it  muft  be 
apparent  from  the  context,  whether  the 
perfon  is  fpeaking  hiftorically  of  an  indi- 
vidual man,  or  philofophically  of  the  fpe- 
cies. But  there  is  no  impropriety  at  all 
that  the  fame  expreflion  of  individuality 
fliould  be  applied  both  to  the  fpecies  and 

the 
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the  individual  of  the  fpecies.  On  the  con-  Ch.  6. 
trary,  it  would  have  been  an  impropriety, 
if  the  fpecies  had  been  joined  with  any 
word  denoting  number  or  many  : for  the 
fpecies  itfelf  is  truly  an  individual  of  the 
kind,  as  much  as  any  particular  under  it, 
and  is-  fo  called  by  Ariftotle  *.  And  it  is 
not  only  one  itfelf,  but  it  makes  one  of  the 
things  under  it ; for  things  are  faid  to  be 
one  and  the  fame,  becaufe  they  are  of  the 
fame  fpecies. 

This  philofophical  ufe,  as  it  may  be 

* Ariftotle  calls  it  the  iro^n  rp  ui«,  and  in  Plato’s  lan- 
guage it  is  faid  to  be  one  of  the  many,  and  Ariftotle  car- 
ries it  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  when  rae  is  added  to  a 
general  terra  filch  as  ivipa-rof,  i TO  xot6o\W  muaivet,  aX\'  ert 
kxSo\*.  The  meaning  of  which  is,  that  any  word  fuch 
as  »«f,  implying  division  into  parts,  though  it  exprefs 
that  all  thofe  parts  are  comprehended,  and  therefore 
r.uai.H  tn  *a?oAii,  yet  it  does  not  denote  the  general  Am- 
ply* or  the  idea  of  the  thing,  i en/xaitn  to  xadoxv.  See  Atntnon, 
fripi  tp/tmmae,  fol . 81.  Now  if  *a{  ivtyu Tec  does  not  exprefs 
this  one  idea,  and  if  i.Opu tot  Amply  does  not  exprefs  ic 
neither,  as  is  evident  from  this  very  paflage  of  Ariftotle, 
it  remains,  that  the  only  proper  exprefllon  for  it,  is  the 
general  term,  with  the  article  in  the  Angular  number, 
which,  by  iis  nature,  denotes  Anglenefs  or  individuality, 
and  therefore  is  applied,  not  only  to  the  individuals  of  fpe- 
ciefes,  as  we  have  feen,  but  to  monadic  things,  fuch  as  the 
antients  fuppofed  the  fun  to  be.  And  accordingly  they 
fay  in  Greek  o »x »(.  See  Amnl,  fol.  78.  ubi fupra. 

Vol.  II.  I called, 
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Ch.  6.  called,  of  the  article,  ferves  to  explain  an- 
other  ufe  of  it,  which  has  been  obferved, 
but  not  accounted  for,  fo  far  as  I know  ; 
which  is,  to  mark  the  fubje6t  of  a propor- 
tion, and  thereby  diflinguifh  it  from  the 
predicate  or  attribute.  In  the  JirJl  place, 
it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  fubject  is  not 
always  marked  by  the  article,  but  by  o- 
rher  definitives  *,  fuch  as  a//,  or  every 
one , and  others  to  be  afterwards  mentioned. 
Anti  fometimes  the  fubjeeft  is  altogether 
without  any  definitive,  as  in  the  propofition 
above  mentioned,  dvfyuvoc  im  xtuxec,  where 
dytij>a*o<  is  the  fubjed,  but  no  wife  limited 
or  defined. 

2 dly,  As  the  fubject  has  not  always  the 
article,  fo  neither  is  the  predicate  always 
without  it ; for  Arillotle  mentions  a pro- 
pofition, where  both  the  fubject  and  the 
predicate  have  the  article,  viz.  « im  to 
ttyacQer  j\  This  makes  a good  deal  of  puzzle 
in  the  cafe,  for  clearing  which  it  is  necef- 

* I ufe  this  word  of  Mr  Harris's,  to  tranflate  the 
Greek  logical  term  rforhofiritot,  which  fignifies  an  ad- 
dition to  the  fubjeft  of  a propofition,  by  which  the  lati- 
tude or  extent  in  which  it  is  to  be  taken  is  determined. 

f Ariftot.  Aniljt.  frier,  lib.  i.  et  Philopon.  comm, 
fol.  8j. 
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fary  to  explain  a little  of  the  doctrine  of  Ch.  6. 
proportions. 

In  the  moil  fimple  propofition  there  rauft 
neceflarily  be  fomething  affirmed  or  de- 
nied, and  fomething  of  which  it  is  affirm- 
ed or  denied.  The  firft  is  called  the  pre- 
dicate, or  what  is  predicated , in  Greek  r» 
xaTnytfvptyor ; the  other  is  called  the  fubjeft , 

70  v'vcxeiptnr.  Now  this  predication  can  on- 
ly be  in  two  ways  : for  either  it  muft  be 
as  the  genus  of  the  fpecies,  as  when  we  fay, 
man  is  an  animal , where  animal , the  more 
general  idea,  is  predicated  of  the  lefs  ge- 
neral idea  comprehended  under  it  ; or, 

2 dly.  The  accident  is  predicated  of  the  fub- 
jedt  in  which  it  is  inherent,  as  when  we 
fay,  man  is  white , where  white  is  the  ac- 
cident predicated  of  man  the  fubftance  *. 


* Ammonius,  in  his  commentary  upon  the  predicaments , 
pag.  59.  mentions  two  other  ways  of  predicating,  which 
he  calls  Xxpa  fJTtv  and  x«r«  cv^tCiCcxoo ; but  they  may  he  ea- 
sily reduced  to  one  or  other  ot  the  two  I have  mentioned. 
There  are  fome  propofitions  wherein  an  accident  feems  to 
be  predicated  of  an  accident,  as  when  we  fay,  goodnefs  is 
amiable,  nvifdom  is  profitable.  But  the  cafe  is,  that  <wif- 
dom  and  gcodnefs,  in  fuch  propofitions,  as  they  have  the 
form  of  nouns,  fo  they  are  confidered  as  exprefling  fub- 
flances,  in  which  the  accidents  amiable  and  profitable  arc 
inherent. 

I a 
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Ch.  6.  This  is  the  nature  of  the  predicate.  As  to 
the  fubjeft,  it  is  either  an  individual  or  a 
general ; and  if  a general,  it  has  one  or  o- 
ther  of  the  following  four  definitives,  or 
TTfoalnfit/Aoi,  two  univerfal,  and  two  parti- 
cular. The  univerfal  is  either  affirmative, 
which  is  cxprelFed  by  the  word  or  ne- 
gative, denoted  by  the  word  «i«c.  The  par- 
ticular definitives  are  in  like  manner  either 
affirmative  or  negative  ; the  affirmative  is 
■uc,  the  negative  is  * «(.  Or,  if  it  has  none 
of  thefe  definitives,  it  has  the  article.  Or, 
laftly,  it  has  no  limitation  or  definition 
whatever.  And  this  is  all  the  variety  that 
the  nature  of  the  thing  will  admit.  If 
If  the  laft  is  the  cafe,  we  have  feen  already 
that  it  does  not  denote  the  fpecies,  but 
fome  undetermined  individual  of  the  fpe- 
cies. We  have  alfo  feen,  that  tx<  «V0^a-ef 
denotes  all  the  individuals  comprehended 
under  the  Ipecies,  that  is,  the  many  ; but 
not  the  one , or  the  fpecies  itfelf.  As  to 
the  other  definitives  r<v,  and  « a-ac,  it  is 
impoffible  that  they  can  denote  the  fpecies. 
It  therefore  remains,  that  when  the  fpecies 
confidered  as  one,  is  the  fubjed  of  the  pro- 
pofition,  it  can  only  be  marked  by  the  ar- 
ticle, according  to  the  philofophical  mean- 
ing which  I have  given  to  it  when  prefix- 
ed 
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ed  to  a general  term.  And  accordingly,  Ch.  6. 
Philoponus  has  obferved,  in  the  pafTage  above 
quoted  *,  that  we  can  fay,  drfyo*o(  hr,  kivhou, 
or  a>Qpa?roe  hr/  yj>a.uy.aTixot; ; but  we  cannot  fay, 

0 arfyaorc;  hr/  >.ivxo;,  or  o aVOfUTo ( hr/  ypoiyyoiT/x.c(  ; 

becaufe  fuch  properties  belong  only  to  cer- 
tain individuals  of  the  fpecies,  not  to  the 
fpecies  itfelf. 

And  thus  it  is  fhewn  in  what  cafes,  and 
for  what  reafon,  the  fubjetfl  of  a proportion 
is  marked  by  the  article.  But  it  remains 
to  be  inquired  how  this  comes  to  be  a dif- 
tinguilhing  mark,  and  why  the  predicate 
of  a propofition  has  it  not  as  well  as  the 
fubjecl ; why,  e.  g.  do  we  only  fay,  i dtyU7r o< 
hr/  £zioy,  but  not,  o a/Sfu to(  hr/  to  or. 

The  only  one  of  the  definitives  above 
mentioned  that  has  the  leaft  refemblance 
to  the  article,  is  Now  let  us  inquire, 
whether  it  could  be  faid,  dt^urrcc  hr/  *•«* 

K™ ; but  it  is  evident  that  this  cannot  be 
faid,  and  fo  Ariftotle  has  told  us  f.  And 
the  reafon  is  plain,  namely,  that  this 
would  be  affirming  that  every  man  is  e- 
very  animal.  Now  although  d^fU7ro(  dif- 
fers, as  I have  find,  frdm  i atfyuoroi  in  this, 


* Cemm.  in  Analyst.  prior,  fol,  7. 
f Hrp*  and  Am  men.  Comm,  png  8*. 
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Ch.  6.  that  the  one  exprefles  all  the  individuals  of 
the  fpecies,  whereas  the  other  denotes  the 
fpecies  itfelf  confidered  as  one : yet  it 
would  be  as  abfurd  to  fay,  that  the  fpe- 
cies man  is  all  animals,  as  that  every  man 
is  all  animals  *. 

We  cannot  therefore  fay  that  o erfyuiret 
ion  Tar  £ci>or,  becaufe  we  cannot  fay  that  7TXC 
; and  for  the  lame  reafon 
we  cannot  fay  that  o ion  n>  (aor,  be- 

caufe we  cannot  fay  that  the  fpecies  man  is 
the  fpecies  animal ; or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  general  idea  of  man  and  animal 
are  the  fame  : for  when  we  fry  that  ani- 
mal is  predicated  of  man,  we  mean  that 
it  is  predicated  in  the  firlt  fenfe  I mention- 

• Ammonius,  in  his  commentary  upon  the  hook  of  In- 
terpretation, obferves,  that  the  article  has  the  power  of 
the  univcrlal  definitive  rx f,  only  with  this  difference, 
that  the  article  expreffes  the  whole  as  one,  but  all  the 
parts.  I will  give  the  whole  paffige  : K«>  yap  o 

{Zov,  xct)  «t oif  Kai  i rstf  .to  yap  aeop<7v  twit  Jvtd/Lttv  " 

t5  x«9o\y  irpori rptv fjdi  tic  f&abit-  outia  arpoe  T«  xtpan  t3  Ci Cxiv,  ukkd  to 
/4«w  aptipot  rJj  Ivuth  rpo?nx.et  t3  xafioAw  izoxn/j.m.  Aio  xai  Tut  piovxfiKCv 
u&ffTjjj  xal  run  xTQpiu*  cwTstTtTTAiy  mi  y dp  o r.kioc  \tyoy.tv  reu  o lur.pdr ns, 
*£w'or«  S't  xai  *Vi  t3  uTipi^ovTOf  klyovTai  Ti*r  IpaxrToi^u^i  GTar  ® xoitirne 
HTUpttV,  n 0 fflTUp.  To  St  7 U Xktfa  TU»  V»  UV TO  U VXf.  tpOpcilU'v. 

Irani  which  paffage  it  is  evident,  that  Ammonius’s 
opinion,  concerning  the  life  of  the  article  in  propofnions, 
is  the  fame  with  that  of  Philoponus;  and  indeed  it  appears 
to  be  the  defirine  of  the  whole  Peripatetic  fchool, 

ed 
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ed  as  the  genus  of  the  fpecies ; and  the  Ch.  6. 
meaning  of  the  proportion  is,  that  man 
participates  of  the  general  idea  of  animal. 

The  idea  therefore  of  animal,  is  more  gene- 
ral than  that  of  man,  which  is  compre- 
hended under  it ; fo  that  it  is  impoffible 
we  can  affirm  the  whole  genus  animal  of 
man,  any  more  than  we  can  affirm  the 
whole  fpecies  man  of  any  individual.  For 
though  we  can  fay,  \<nn  £vQ?o?rcc,  wc 

cannot  lay,  ’i<mr  i avfya to?  ; and  for 

the  fame  reafon  we  cannot  fay,  i>  Ztyotoc 
T a £vcy.  For  in  the  one  cafe  itifo* ec  is  the 
predicate,  and  in  the  other  ; and  there- 
fore if  arfaoTrbc  cannot  admit  the  article,  it 
is  clear  that  &e  1 cannot  admit  it  neither. 

And  the  reafon  is  the  fame  for  both,  name- 
ly, that  as  one  individual  does  not  contain 
the  whole  fpecies,  fo  neither  does  one  fpe- 
cies contain  the  whole  genus.  In  Ihort, 
to  exprefs  it  in  that  way,  would  be  to  con- 
found genus  and  fpecies,  fpecies  and  in- 
dividual, and  to  make  no  dillindlion  be- 
twixt what  contains  and  what  is  contained. 

And  thus  I have  Ihewn,  that  the  article  is 
properly  applied  to  the  fubjedl  of  a propo- 
lition  when  it  denotes  the  fpecies,  but  can- 
not 
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Ch.  6.  not  be  applied  to  the  predicate  in  fuch  pto- 
pofitions  as  the  one  I have  mentioned. 

But  what  lhall  we  fay  of  the  propofi- 
tion  mentioned  by  Arillotle,  it  n$cin  tvTi  to  a- 
yaGor  ? This  propofition  he  fays  is  different 
from  the  following,  »'  tiSom  ionv  uyxQn ; fo 
that,  according  to  Arillotle,  the  addition, 
of  the  article  makes  a difference  of  the 
fenfe,  and  therefore  b uifyono;  ion  to  &or  is  a 
different  propofition  from  b coO^toc  l»n  &or. 
Thus  much  then  is  eflablifhed  by  the  au- 
thority of  Arillotle.  But  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  this  propofition  concerning  pleafure  ? 
for  Arillotle  has  not  told  us,  but  >has  left 
us  to  guefs.  Philoponus  his  commenta- 
tor, in  the  paffige  above  quoted  *,  thinks 
that  it  is  a predication  of  the  firfl  kind  a- 
bove  mentioned,  by  winch  the  general  is 
predicated  of  the  particular  under  it ; and 
he  makes  w'Ser*  to  be  the  genus,  and  dyxQor 
the  fpecies  ; fo  that  the  propofition  is,  that 
good  is  a fpecies  of  pleafure,  as  man  is  a 
fpecies  of  animal.  But  by  what  rule  does 
he  fo  determine  ? why  may  not  a lyzQor  bo 
the  genus,  as  well  as  wWu  ? I think  there 
is  nothing  either  in  the  fenfe,  or  the  ex- 
preffion,  to  make  us  determine  otherwife. 

* Comm,  in  Analyl . prior . pag.  8j. 

But. 
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But  my  opinion  is,  that  it  is  not  a propo-  Ch.  6. 
fition  of  that  kind  ; but  that  the  meaning 
is,  that  the  idea  of  pleafure,  that  is,  the 
» Hon,  is  the  fame  with  the  idea  of  good,  or 
the  t'o  dyaQov ; fo  that  they  are  only  two 
names  for  the  fame  thing. 

Befides  thefe  ufes  of  the  article,  there  is 
another  that  I have  already  mentioned 
when  I was  treating  of  nouns,  viz.  that 
of  making  fubftantives  of  adjectives,  and 
of  certain  parts  of  verbs.  But  of  this  it  is 
needlefs  to  fay  more,  as  the  only  ufe  of 
the  article,  in  fuch  cafes,  is  to  mark,  that 
the  word  to  which  it  is  joined  is  ufed  as 
a noun,  though  it  have  not  the  form  of  a 
noun ; fo  that  it  is  truly  not  an  article, 
but  an  indication  of  a noun. 

From  what  is  here  faid  of  the  article, 
the  following  definition  of  it  may  be  col- 
lected. “ It  is  the  prefix  of  a noun, 

“ denoting  limply  that  the  noun  to  which 
“ it  is  prefixed,  is  the  fame  with  that  which 
“ was  before  mentioned,  or  is  other  wife 
“ well  known 

The 


• I rank  it,  as  well  as  the  pronoun,  under  the  noun ; 
becaufe  it  cannot  be  without  the  noun,  and  is  truly  a 
certain  modification  of  the  noun,  though  it  do  not  (land 
Vol.  II.  K for 
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Ch.  6.  The  great  ufc  of  it  appears  from  what 
has  been  faid.  And  the  want  of  it  mull 
be  acknowledged  a great  defect  in  the 
Latin  tongue,  efpecially  in  philofophical 
writing  ; for  the  Latin,  by  reafon  of  this 
want,  cannot  diftinguifh  the  unity  of  the 
fpecies,  from  the  multitude  of  individuals 
under  it,  nor  the  fpecies  itfelf  from  any 
undetermined  individual  of  it.  — It  cannot 
diftinguifh  among  individuals,  thofe  that 
arc  indefinite  and  unknown,  from  thofe 
that  are  definite  and  known. — It  cannot 
diftinguifh  betwixt  the  fubjedf  and  the  predi- 
cate of  a propofition. — It  cannot  fimply  re- 
fer to  any  objedt,  without  fome  particular 
emphafis. — And  laftly,  It  cannot  connedl 
together  the  fubjedls  of  the  difcourfe,  by  re- 


for  the  noun,  as  the  pronoun  does.  It  exprefles  alfo  the 
accident  of  relation  ; fo  that  it  is  of  thofe  words  that  have 
a mixed  (Ignification,  and  participate  both  of  noun  and 
verb.  I have  faid  prefixed  to  a noun  • and  this  is  always 
the  cafe,  though  the  following  noun  be  fometimes  not 
expreffed,  but  underftood,  as  in  this  expreffion,  'Exmp  «ai 
TKprntuv  a ,*yf  5,{rtz»,  o fxtv  i It'  AjpMctf  l 1 1 Cro  riaTyaitX.,  where 
'e %tup  is  underftood  as  following  the  firft  article,  and  Sar- 
pedon  the  fecond.  I have  faid  that  it  ftmply  refers  to 
what  is  previoufly  known,  becaufe  in  that  way  it  is  dif- 
tingu’fhed,  as  I have  obferved,  from  certain  pronouns 
which  refer  alfo,  but  with  a particular  indication,  or  ^ t£ 
as  the  Greek  grammarians  exprefs  it. 

ferring 
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ferringthem  one  to  another,  but  leaves  the  Ch.  6. 
reader  or  hearer  to  guefs,  whether  they  be 
the  fame  that  were  mentioned  before  or  not. 


CHAP.  VII. 

Of  the  ufe  of  the  article  in  French  and  Eng - 
hfh. 


THE  learned  grammarian,  if  any  fuch  Ch.  7. 

fliall  deign  to  read  my  work,  may 
perhaps  find  fault  that  I Ihould,  in  this 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  a language  of 
art,  fpend  any  time  upon  languages  that 
have  not  been  formed  according  to  the 
rules  of  art,  by  grammarians  and  philofo- 
phers,  as  the  Greek  language  undoubted- 
ly was,  but  have  grown  out  of  vulgar  ufe, 
being  mongrel  dialects,  and  the  corrup- 
tion of  better  languages,  from  which  they 
derive  any  thing  good  that  is  in  them. 

But  we  ought  to  confider,  that  fuch  as 
they  are,  they  are  now  almoft  the  only 
languages  in  which  even  the  learned  write, 
fince  the  writing  in  Greek,  which  was  ne- 
ver much  practifed  in  the  weftern  world. 
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is  now  entirely  given  over,  and  the  wri- 
ting in  Latin  very  much  difufed,  or 
fo  ufed  that  it  were  better  altogether 
laid  afide  likcwife.  In  fuch  circumllances, 
it  is  of  importance  that  the  feveral  langua- 
ges of  Europe,  now  almoft  the  only  lan- 
guages in  which  fcience  is  delivered,  Ihould 
be  cultivated  and  improved,  as  much  as 
their  dinted  genius,  and  original  faulty 
conftitution,  will  admit.  And  our  Eng- 
lifh  is,  among  thofe  dialers,  one  that  I 
think  more  capable  of  improvement  than 
any  other.  ’Befides,  the  perfection  of  fuch 
a language  as  the  Greek,  is  never  better 
feen  than  when  contrafted  by  the  defedts 
of  lets  perfect  languages.  Elaving  faid  thus 
much  by  way  of  apology  for  this  chapter, 
I proceed. 

The  ufe  of  the  article  is,  no  doubt,  a 
great  advantage  which  both  the  French  and 
Englifh  have  over  the  Latin  : An  advan- 
tage which  they  derive  fsom  their  northern 
anceftors  ; for  the  French,  though  it  be 
for  the  greater  part  corrupted  Latin,  has 
a great  mixture  in  it  of  the  Teutonic  and 
Celtic  ; and  the  Englifh,  we  know,  is  a 
dialect  of  the  Teutonic  or  German,  the 
parent  of  which  is  the  Gothic,  a language, 

as 
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as  I have  had  occafion  already  to  obferve,  Ch.  7. 
much  more  perfedt  than  the  prefent  Eng- 
lifh ; and  which,  among  other  things 
belonging  to  a perfect  language,  has 
an  article.  But  we  are  not  to  imagine 
that  the  French  and  Englifli  languages  have 
an  advantage  over  the  Greek,  by  ha- 
ving two  articles  in  place  of  one  : on  the 
contrary,  the  ufe  of  the  particles,  a and 
an  in  Englifh,  and  un  in  French,  com- 
monly called  articles , is  really  a defedt  in 
thofe  languages  ; for  they  are  truly  nume- 
rical words,  denoting  one , for  which  the 
French  have  no  other  word  than  this  that 
they  call  an  article.  Now  what  occafion  is 
there  for  a term  of  number  to  denote  an 
indefinite  individual  of  any  fpecies  ? This 
is  properly  done  in  Greek  by  the  fimple 
noun.  Now  fuppofe  any  foreigner,  learn- 
ing to  fpeak  Greek,  fhould  think  proper 
to  add  the  numeral  aV,  and  inftead  of 
afyuTTo c fhould  fay,  eic  aVfyaa-o (,  would  not 
that  be  reckoned  a folecifm,  and  a corrup- 
tion of  the  language  ? Now  this  article, 
in  French  and  Englifli,  has,  I am  perfua- 
ded,  arifen  from  fuch  ignorance  and  cor- 
ruption of  a better  language. 

But  fhould  not  this  article,  if  it  is  to  be 
ufed  at  all,  have  a plural  ? For,  as  we  ex- 

prefs 
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Ch.  y.  prefs  ifyuvK  by  “zzman,”  why  have  we  not 
V^>rN-'  a plural  for  that  article,  to  exprefs  afyu™, 
but  are  obliged  to  fay  fimply  men  in  the 
plural,  and  that  with  no  very  determined 
fignification  ? For  we  know  not  exactly 
whether  it  mean  fome  men,  many  men, 
ox  ttiojl  men ; whereas  the  Greek  aVfya™ 
denotes  the  fimple  plurality  of  indefinite 
individuals  of  that  fpecies.  In  this  parti- 
cular I think  the  French  language  is  more 
uniform  and  confiflent  : for  they  have  a 
plural  for  this  article,  viz.  des  ; and  dcs 
homines  in  French,  is  precifely  ayOpuToi  in 
Greek. 

As  to  the  proper  article  the  in  Englilh, 
and  le  in  French,  let  us  firft,  according 
to  the  order  in  which  we  proceeded  with 
refpedt  to  the  Greek  article,  confider  the 
application  of  them  to  proper  names.  And 
the  rule  is,  both  in  French  and  Englifh, 
that  they  are  not  applied  to  proper  names, 
unlefs  it  be  when  two  or  more  of  the  fame 
name  are  mentioned : then  we  fay,  in  or- 
der to  diftinguifh  the  one  from  the  other, 
the  Peter , e.  g.  that  you  faw,  the  Howard 
that  did  fuch  a thing  ; though  this  is  not 
properly  an  exception  to  the  rule,  becaufe 
the  article  is  not  added  to  the  proper  name 

fo 
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fo  much  as  to  the  perfon  To  and  fo  defcri-  Ch.  7. 
bed,  juft  as  we  add  it  to  an  appellative 
noun,  as  when  we  fay,  the  man  who  did 
to  or  fo.  Neither  is  it  an  exception  to  the 
tule  in  French  that  they  ufe  it  in  pro- 
per names,  as  La  Fontaine ; for  there  it  is  a 
part  of  the  name,  not  the  article  added 
to  the  name.  But  it  is  an  exception  to 
the  rule,  and  a whimfical  one  too,  that 
"When  we  give  a plural  to  thofe  proper 
names,  we  then  add  the  article.  Thus  we 
fay,  the  Howards,  or  the  Stewarts  ; and  the 
French  in  like  manner.  It  will  be  faid, 
that  this  is  to  diftinguifli  families  from  one 
another.  But  why  not  diftinguifh,  in  the 
fame  manner,  individuals,  when  there  are 
'more  than  one  of  the  fame  name  l why, 
for  example,  fpeaking  of  a particular 
Howard,  do  not  we  fay,  the  Howard,  (as 
the  Greeks  fay  0 K a«ra/>),  meaning  either  the 
Howard  before  mentioned,  or  a Howard 
To  famous  that  every  body  knows  him. 

Another  exception  to  the  rule,  both  in 
French  and  Englifti,  is,  when  we  fpeak  of 
certain  great  natural  objetfts,  fuch  as  great 
rivers,  or  great  mountains ; for  we  fay,  the 
Thames , the  Severn , the  Alps , the  Appcn- 
nines , &c.  ; and  the  French  do  the  fame  : 

and 
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Ch.  7 . and  alfo  when  we  fpeak  either  in  French  of 
Englifh  of  nations,  we  add  the  article ; for 
we  fay,  the  French,  theEngli/b,  les  Francois, 
les  Anglois.  But  by  a ftrange  caprice  of 
the  Englifh  language,  when  we  fpeak  of  the 
country  thofe  nations  inhabit,  we  drop  the 
article,  and  fay,  France , Spain , &c. : but  the 
French,  in  this,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
things,  is  more  regular  than  our  language  ; 
for  they  fay,  la  France,  /’  Efpagne,  See.  And 
the  Greek  mufl  be  allowed  to  be  more  u- 
niform  and  confident  than  either,  as  it  pre- 
fixes the  article  to  all  proper  names,  of  e- 
very  kind,  except  when  they  are  firft  men- 
tioned, and  are  not  of  things  or  perfons 
generally  known.  And  fo  much  for  the 
ufe  of  the  article  in  French  and  Englifh, 
when  applied  to  proper  names. 

When  applied  to  a general  word,  it  dif- 
tinguifhes  the  individuals  of  the  fpecies,  as 
in  Greek,  by  referring  either  to  the  former 
mention  of  them  in  the  difeourfe,  or  to 
the  previous  knowledge  of  the  party  to 
whom  the  difeourfe  is  addreffed.  Thus 
we  fay  the  man,  when  we  fpeak  of  a man 
before  mentioned ; we  fay  alfo  the  poet,  and 
the  orator,  referring  to  fome  famous  poet 
or  orator,  well  known  to  the  hearer,  though 

not 
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not  before  mentioned  ; and  we  fay  alfo,  Ch.  7. 
as  I obferved  before,  the  river,  and  the 
mountain , though  neither  of  them  be  con- 
fiderable  or  famous,  but  only  in  die  neigh- 
, bourhood  of  the  parties,  and  fo  well  known 
to  them. 

With  refpedl  to  the  philofophical  ufe, 
as  I call  it,  of  the  article,  for  denoting  the 
fpecies,  the  French  are  regular  and  uni- 
form ; for  they  apply  it  to  all  fubftances, 
natural  or  artificial,  and  even  to  ab (tract 
nouns.  Thus  with  refpedt  to  animals, 
they  fay,  /’  homme , le  cbeval , V ours.  See. ; 
with  refpetft  to  vetegables,  le  bled , /’o- 
live,  la  vigne,  &c. ; as  to  minerals,  they 
fay,  /’  or,  le  plombe,  le  fait  pet  re ; and  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  elements,  la  terre,  V eau, 

V air,  le  feu ; and  as  to  artificial  fubftan- 
ces, they  fay,  le  chariot,  la  charrue,  la 
boujfole ; and  as  to  abftract  nouns,  they  fay, 
la  vertue,  la  fagejfe,  See. 

In  Englifh  there  is  a ftrange  variety  in 
this  matter.  And  in  the  firfl  place,  with 
refpedt  to  animals,  we  fay,  fpeaking  of 
the  fpecies,  the  lion , the  horfe,  the  bear. 

See. ; but  with  refpect  to  our  own  fpecies, 
we  always  fay  man  (imply  ; as  to  vege- 
tables, we  fay,  the  olive , the  vine,  the  pome- 
Vol.  II.  L granate , 
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granate,  &c.  But  we  commonly  fay  corn 
limply,  and  its  different  fpeciefes,  fuch  as 
•wheat,  barley , and  oats.  I fay  commonly , 
for  it  is  the  misfortune  of  our  language, 
that  the  ufe  of  it  is  not  fo  much  fixed  as  of 
the  French  ; and  whoever  will  try  to  re- 
duce it  to  rules,  will  find  very  near  as  many 
exceptions  from  as  inf  banc  cs  of  the  rule. 
As  to  minerals,  I think  we  always  exprefs 
them  without  the  article ; for  we  fay, 
gold  is  the  heai'iejl  of  metals , fiver  is  more 
difficult  to  be  rejmed  than  gold , and  the  like. 
As  to  the  elements,  we  always  fay  earth 
fimply  ; for  when  we  fay  the  earth , wc 
mean  the  globe  of  the  earth.  But  as  to  the 
words  denoting  the  other  three  elements, 
we  ufe  them  indiferiminately,  either  with 
or  without  the  article  ; for  we  fay  air , or 
the  air , fire , or  the  fire , -water , or  the  wa- 
ter. As  to  artificial  fubftanccs,  we  fay, 
the  plough , the  compafs,  the  quadrant , fpeak- 
ing  of  the  fpecics ; but  we  do  not  com- 
monly fay  the  houfs , the  coat , ainlcfs  fpeak- 
ing  of  a particular  houfe  or  coat.  But 
when  we  exprefs  the  fpecics,  wc  common- 
ly ufe  the  particle  a ; for  we  fay  a houfe  is 
a great  convenience,  a coat  keeps  one 
warm.  And  laftly,  as  to  abfbract  nouns, 

we 
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we  never  life  it  at  all : for,  though  we  Ch. 
fay  the  goodnefs , the  ivifdom  of  God  ; yet 
when  we  fpeak  of  thofe  qualities  abflract- 
edly,  without  reference  to  any  fubject  in 
which  they  are  inherent,  we  lay  goodnefs, 
ivifdom , and  the  like ; although  the  analo- 
gy of  language  require,  that  as  fuch  words 
denote  fubitances  of  the  mind’s  creation, 
and  have  in  every  refpect  the  form  of 
fubftantive  nouns,  they  Should  likewife 
have  the  article  prefixed  ; and  accordingly 
it  is  fo  uniformly  in  Greek. 

Another  philofophical  ufe  of  the  article  is, 
to  diftinguiih  the  fubjecl  of  a propofition 
from  the  predicate,  in  the  manner  I have 
explained.  This  obtains  both  in  French 
and  Englifli.  In  our  translation  of  the 
New  Teftament,  we  have  a remarkable  in- 
fiance  of  it,  upon  which  a very  important 
article  of  faith  depends.  It  is  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  gofpel  of  St  John,  where 
it  is  faid  that  ©w ? «V  i Aoy*c.  Here,  according 
to  the  idiom  of  the  Greek  language,  Aoyx 
is  undoubtedly  the  fubjedl,  and  ©toe  the 
predicate.  And  accordingly  we  have 
tranflated  it,  the  Word  ivas  God.  There  is 
another  inftance  of  the  fame  correclnels  of 
tranflation  in  the  beginning  of  the  book  of 
L 2 Genejis , 
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Ch.  7.  Genefis , where  it  is  faid  that  God  called 
the  t?£  ht  day , and  the  darknefs  night.  Here 
the  article  added  to  light  and  darknefs , de- 
notes that  they  are  the  fubjects  of  the  two 
proportions  *.  But  though  this  be  accor- 
ding 

t 

* Our  tranflators  of  the  Bible  certainly  underftood 
their  own  language  very  well,  though  they  may  have 
miftaken  the  fenfe  of  the  original,  as  I Ice  they  have  of- . 
ten  done  in  tranflating  the  New  Teftament.  As  to  their 
errors  in  tranflating  the  Old,  I muft  refer  to  thofe  who  are 
learned  in  the  Hebrew  ; but  I will  venture  to  fay,  that  if 
they  had  taken  the  fenfe  of  the  Hebrew  from  the  Septuagint 
tranflation,  they  would  not  have  erred  fo  often.  I will 
give  but  one  inftance,  where,  by  not  following  the  Septua- 
gint, they  have  made  unintelligible  a paflage  in  the 
books  of  Mofes,  containing  a moft  fublime  doftrine  of 
theology-  It  is  in  the  book  of  Exodus , ch.  iii.  where  God 
appeared  to  Mofes  in  the  burning  bulb,  and  being  alked 
bv  Mofes  what  his  name  was,  “ God  faid  unto  Mofes,  I 
“ AM  THAT  I AM  ; and  he  faid,  Thus  Ihalt  thou  fay 
« unto  the  children  of  Ifracl,  I AM  hath  fent  me  unto 
“you”  Thefe  words  have  to  me  no  meaning.  Butin 
the  tranflation  of  the  Septuagint,  the  paflage  runs  thus. 

Kal  0 ©lor  Mbvchv  Xtym — ’Ej/a  u/si  'O"  ilN  xoti  ortt,  uric  If  Of 

TOi'c  VI0I{  I rpaiiX,  ‘O  ‘UN  arira\y.i  hi  xpi  iphe. 

This  way  rendered,  the  paflage  is  not  only  fenfe,  but 
contains  a moft  fublime  philofophical  truth,  viz.  that 
God  is  the  only  being  who  can  be  faid  properly  to  cxifl, 
fince  he  only  exifts  independently,  and  all  other  things  have 
their  exiftence  in  him.  For  in  him  <we  live,  move,  and 
have  our  being.  In  this  fenfe  the  paflage  is  underftood 
by  Eufebius,  Pr/tp.  Evangel,  lib.  7.  cap  11.  And  fo  in- 
terpreted it  agrees  exactly  with  the  famous  infeription  a- 

bove 
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ding  to  rule,  I dare  not  aver  that  it  is  the  Ch.  7. 
conftant  ufe  in  Englifh  ; for  our  great  poet 
Milton,  who  at  the  fame  time  was  a great 
matter  of  language,  in  putting  this  palfage 
into  verfe,  has  tranfpofed  the  article  in 
one  of  the  proportions,  and  omitted  it  al- 
together in  the  other.  For  he  has  faid, 


“ Light  the  day,  and  Darknefs  night 

he  nam’d  j” 

by  which,  according  to  the  rule  I have 
laid  down,  we  are  to  underftand  that  he 
called  the  day  Light ; and  as  to  the  other 
propofition,  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay  what  to 
make  of  it.  For  it  is  not  the  order  of  the 
words  in  Englilh,  any  more  than  in 
Greek,  that  fhould  determine  the  fubjedl 
of  the  proportion  ; for  we  may  fay  either 
that  the  light  he  called  Day,  or  Day  he 
called  the  light.  In  order  therefore  to  fave 
the  credit  of  Milton,  I am  very  much  in- 
clined to  agree  with  Dr  Bentley,  and  to 


bove  the  portal  of  the  temple  at  Delphi.  This  infcrip- 
tion  was  a Angle  letter,  namely  the  letter  e,  the  name  of 
which  in  Greek  was  which  is  the  fecond  peri'on  of  the 
prefent  of  the  indicative  of  the  verb  and  fignifies  thou 
art,  being,  as  Plutarch  has  interpreted  it,  the  faluta- 
tion  of  the  God  by  thofe  who  entered  the  temple.  See 
Plutarch,  de  «S  apud  Delph. 

fuppofe 
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Ch.  7.  fuppofe  it  an  error  of  his  amanuenfis,  or 
after  tranfcriber,  and  that  he  truly  gave 
it,  * 

“ And  Day  the  light , the  darknefs  Night 
he  nam'd.” 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  the  genders  and  numbers  of  nouns . 

Ch.  8.  T T Aving  thus  treated  of  the  different 
X kinds  of  nouns,  according  to  my 
divifion  of  the  parts  of  fpeech,  viz.  the 
fubftantive  noun,  the  pronoun,  and  the 
article,  I will  now  proceed  to  confider  three 
accidents  common  to  all  nouns,  and  which 
deferve  a particular  confuleration ; I mean, 
numbers , genders , and  cafes. 

And  to  begin  with  number , it  is  one  of 
the  molt  general  affections  of  being  ; for 
things  being  dripped  of  all  their  accidents, 
and  all  the  qualities  that  difference  them 
one  from  another,  (till  retain  the  diftinc- 
tion  of  one,  two,  or  many  *.  It  was  there- 
fore 

* This  thought  is  very  elegantly  exprefled  in  the 
third  book  of  the  Hermes,  chap.  4.  pag.  367.  in  tliefe 

words. 
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fore  fit  that  this  fo  univerfal  property  of 
things  fhould  be  marked  by  fome  variation 
of  the  word  exprefiing  the  thing,  and  not  by 
a new  word.  And  I think  there  is  nothing 
more  bungling  in  the  barbarous  languages, 
than  their  having  recourfe  to  a new  word  to 
exprefs  the  difference  betwixt  the  Angular 
and  plural  of  any  thing.  Even  the  mo- 
dern languages  of  Europe,  however  imper- 
fect in  other  refjpedts,  do  all  exprefs  that  dif- 
tindlion  by  a variation  of  the  fame  word. 

To  exprefs  in  that  way  all  the  different 
numbers  of  things,  is  by  nature  impof- 
fiblc  ; and  if  it  fhould  be  attempted,  even 
to  the  length  of  ten,  which  may  be  faid  to 
be  the  hinge  upon  which  our  arithmetic 
turns,  the  word  would  immediately  ap- 
pear to  be  greatly  incumbered  and  over- 
loaded. Is  there  then  no  medium  betwixt 
unity  and  multitude  ? and  nothing  elfe  to  be 
expreffed  by  the  numbers  of  nouns,  but 
Angular  and  plural  ? There  is  by  nature 

words.  “ By  feparatin"  from  the  infinite  individuals 
“ with  which  we  are  furrounded,  thofe  infinite  acci- 
“ dents  by  which  they  are  all  diverfified,  we  leave  no- 
“ thing  but  thole  fimple  and  perfectly  fimilar  units, 
“ which  being  combined  make  number,  and  are  the 
“ Hi bj eft  of  arithmetic.” 


! 
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Ch.  8.  a medium,  and  that  is  the  duad , for  that 
is  the  paflage  from  unity  to  number.  U- 
nity  confeffedly  is  not  number  ; neither  is 
the  duad  number,  (for  number  is  defined 
to  be  a multitude  of  monads  *),  but  is  a 
flep  towards  number ; for  there  is  a pro- 
grefs  in  the  principles  of  things,  and  e- 
very  thing  does  not  arife  from  a fingle 
principle.  Thus  the  principles  of  body  are 
the  point , the  line , and  the  Jin  face ; and  of 
number  the  principles  are  the  monad  and 
the  duad.  This  was  the  philofophy  of  the 
fchool  of  Pythagoras  -f\  And  it  appears 
to  me  to  have  been  known  to  the  artifts 
who  formed  the  Greek  language  ; and  if 
there  were  nothing  elfe  to  convince  me  that 
this  language  was  the  work  of  philofo- 
phers,  as  well  as  grammarians,  their  ufe 
of  the  dual  number  would  be  fufEcient. 
It  is  true  that  the  Gothic  has  this  number 
likewife,  and  we  cannot  believe  that  the 
Goths  were  philofophers.  But  there  are 
many  other  things  in  that  language,  which 
make  it  impoffible,  in  my  opinion,  that  it 

* IlXnSof  fitcvffS. yv.  Euclid,  lib.  7. 

f See  Jarablichus’s  Comm,  on  the  arithmetic  of  Ni- 
comachus. 

fhould 
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Ihould  have  been  the  invention  of  a bar-  Ch.  8. 
barous  nation.  And  therefore  we  mull 
fuppofe  that  they  have  learned  to  fpeak 
from  fome  nation  more  advanced  in  arts 
and  fciences ; and  that  this  nation  was 
the  fame  with  that  from  which  the  Greeks 
got  their  language,  and  all  their  other  arts 
and  fciences,  namely  Egypt,  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  fhew,  in  the  firft  part  of  this 
work,  p.  442. 

As  to  gender , it  is  founded  upon  the 
diftinclion  of  fexes  ; a diftintflion  not  com- 
mon to  all  things,  like  number,  but  pecu- 
liar to  animals ; or  if  we  have  a mind  to 
carry  it  the  greateft  length,  and  take  in 
the  vegetable,  to  animated  fubflances : 
all  other  things  have  no  fex  : and  therefore 
genders  are  naturally  divided  into  mafcu - 
line , feminine , and  neuter ; which  laft,  as 
Dr  Smith  has  very  well  obferved,  is  truly 
a negation  of  fex  *. 

According  to  this  diflindlion,  all  words 
denoting  fubftances  inanimate,  Ihould  be 
of  the  neuter  gender.  But  the  artificers 
of  language  have  been  pleafed  to  give  the 
variety  of  mafculine  and  feminine  even 
to  fubftantives  denoting  inanimate  thing’s,. 

* Differt.  on  the  formation  of  languages,  pag.  444. 
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Ch.  8.  from  certain  analogies  and  fimilitudes, 
very  ingenioufly  explained  in  the  Hermes, 
to  which  I refer  the  reader. 

I fhall  only  add  further,  on  this  fubje<ft, 
that  the  want  of  genders  muft  be  account- 
ed a very  great  difadvantage  in  any  lan- 
guage. For,  in  the  frji  place,  it  makes 
the  creation  of  a new  word,  or  at  lead; 
an  addition  to  the  old  word,  neceffary  to 
exprefs  the  difference  betwixt  the  male  and 
the  female  of  the  fpecies.  Thus  in  Eng- 
lifh,  to  denote  the  female  of  the  wolf  and 
bear  kind,  we  are  obliged  to  fay  a Jlje- 
• wolf  and  a Jhe-bear , inftead  of  the  Latin 
lupa  and  urfa  ; and  in  order  to  denote  the 
female  of  the  horfe  kind,  we  have  been  o- 
bliged  to  invent  a word  quite  different, 
viz.  mare,  inftead  of  the  Latin  equa  from 
equus.  idly.  The  genders  of  fubftantives, 
and  their  correfpondent  adje&ives,  are  of 
lingular  advantage  in  fyntax,  allowing  a, 
variety  of  arrangement  and  compofition, 
which  languages  without  genders  cannot 
polfibly  admit.  And  lajlly.  They  give  a 
variety  to  the  termination  of  thofe  parts 
of  fpeech,  which  is  very  agreeable  to  the 
ear,  and  contributes  not  a little  to  the  har- 
mony of  the  learned  languages. 

CHAP, 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Of  the  cafes  of  nouns. 


THE  cafes  of  nouns  are  a matter  of  Ch.9. 

very  great  art ; and,  as  I have  ta- 
ken  occafion  to  obferve,  were  probably 
the  laft  thing  invented  in  the  art  of 
language,  and  therefore  may  be  prefumed 
to  have  been  of  moft  difficult  invention. 

And  I think  they  are  ftill  of  more  difficult 
explanation  than  perhaps  any  other  thing 
in  language.  I own  I am  not  fatisfied 
with  any  thing  I have  feen  on  the  fubjecft ; 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  reader  will 
be  as  little  fatisfied  with  the  account  I am 
now  to  give  of  them,  though  he  will  cer- 
tainly approve  of  my  attempt  to  explain 
them  from  principles  of  philofophy,  which, 
though  perhaps  they  may  not  apply  to  the 
ufe  of  language,  are  fuch  as  I apprehend 
cannot  be  controverted. 

I have  already  obferved,  that  if  any 
number  of  nouns  or  verbs,  of  the  cleared: 
and  moft  determined  fignification,  were 
M2  to 
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Ch.  9.  to  be  fet  down  together,  but  without  any 
connexion  among  them,  they  would  not 
conflitute  fpeech,  becaufe  they  would  not 
make  fenfe,  nor  convey  any  fentiment  of 
the  mind  of  the  fpeaker.  Connexion 
therefore  is  ablolutely  necelTary  for  the 
purpofe  of  fpeech.  But  how  is  this  con- 
nexion to  be  marked  ? I think  only  in 
one  of  three  ways  ; either  by  words  in- 
vented for  that  purpofe  ; or  by  fome 
. change  and  variation  of  the  words  that  are 
to  be  connected  together ; or  laftly,  by 
the  pofition  or  arrangement  of  the  words. 
The  modern  languages  of  Europe  conneX 
their  fpeech  chiefly  by  the  firlt  and  la£t 
method : for  they  either  make  the  con- 
nexion by  feparate  words,  fiich  as  prepo- 
fltions ; or  by  placing  the  words  together 
they  mark  that  they  are  to  be  referred  to 
one  another.  But  the  learned  languages 
ufe  chiefly  the  fecond  method ; and  by 
certain  variations  of  the  word,  com- 
monly 'known  by  the  name  of  inflection, 
mark  its  connexion  with  other  words  in 
the  fentence.  And  when  in  this  way  the 
connexion  betwixt  noun  and  noun,  or 
noun  and  verb,  or  noun  and  prepofition, 
is  marked  by  a certain  inflexion  of  the 

noun. 
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noun,  that  is  what  is  commonly  called  a Ch.  9. 


But  from  what  is  this  variation  or  in- 
flection ? I fay,  it  is  from  the  noun  itfelf, 
or  that  form  of  it  which  is  commonly  called 
the  nominative ; which  I hold  to  be  no  cafe, 
becaufe  it  is  not  infleCted  ; and  in  this  I 
am  fupported  by  the  authority  of  Ariftotle, 
who  every  where  fpeaks  of  the  noun , and 
the  cafe  of  the  noun,  as  quite  diftinCl 
things  *.  The  nominative  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  this  opinion,  exprefles  the  thing 
(imply  and  abfolutely  in  itfelf,  without 
marking  any  connection  or  relation  to  any 
thing  elfe.  For  although  it  cannot  (land 
that  way  in  the  fentence,  but  muft  be 
connected  one  way  or  another  with  fome 
other  word  ; that  connection  is  not  mark- 
ed by  the  nominative,  but  by  that  other 
word,  which,  befides  its  own  meaning, 
exprefles  that  connection.  Thus  homo,  in 
a Latin  fentence,  fignifies  juft  man ; but 
it  depends  upon  the  form  of  fome  other 
word  in  the  fentence,  whether  it  is  to  be 
the  agent  or  patient  of  fome  aCtion  ex- 

* Sec  Ariftotle’s  book  n^;  This  too  is  the  o- 

pinion  of  Sanftius  in  his  Minerva, - who,  in  fupport  of  it, 
quotes  the  authority  of  Ariftotle. 

prefled 
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Ch.  9.  preffed  by  a verb,  or  whether  it  be  in  one 
way  or  another  connected  with  another 
noun. 

All  cafes  have  this  in  common,  that 
they  exprefs  a connection  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other, with  fbme  other  word  in  the  fen- 
tence,  befides  the  principal  thing  denoted 
by  the  noun.  They  are  therefore  cortftgniji - 
cant  of  connection*,  if  I may  be  allowed  the 
word,  juft  as  the  verb  is  of  titne,  and  are 
among  the  number  of  thofe  words  that 
have  a mixed  fignification.  But  what  is 
the  connection  they  exprefs  ? for  it  is  im- 
poftible  they  can  exprefs  all  the  manifold 
connections  and  dependencies  that  words, 
or  the  things  expreffed  by  them,  have  with 
refpect  to  one  another.  And  if  the  arti- 
ficers of  language  had  attempted  that, 
they  would  have  run  into  very  great  con- 
fufion,  and  overloaded  the  expreftion  of 
their  words,  as  well  as  enlarged  them  to 
an  enormous  fize.  It  was  therefore  only 
the  mod  common  and  neceffary  connec- 
tions that  could  be  expreffed  in  that  way, 
and  thefe  only  the  artifts  who  formed  lan- 
guage have  expreffed. 

But  what  are  thefe  connections  ? If  they 

• Upway/tairuY, 

are 
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are  all  to  be  comprehended  under  one  ge-  Ch.  9. 
neral  head,  I fay  they  belong  to  the  cate- 
gory  of  relation  ; for  I muft  have  recourfe 
again  to  the  Categories,  in  which,  accor- 
ding to  my  notion,  the  firft  principles  of 
all  arts  and  fciences,  and  among  others  of 
the  grammatical  art,  are  contained.  It  is 
the  moft  general  of  all  the  categories  ; for 
it  runs  through  them  all,  and  is,  as  the 
name  given  it  by  Ariftotle  imports,  the 
refpect  which  things  have  to  one  an- 
other * : for  it  is  not,  properly  fpeaking, 
in  the  tilings  themfelves,  but  in  the  mind, 
which  confiders  them  together,  and  from 
that  confideration  forms  the  idea  we  call 
relation.  It  cannot  therefore  fubfift,  with- 
out two  things  at  leaft,  fo  that  if  any  one 
of  them  ceafes  to  exift,  the  relation  is  at 
an  end.  This  makes  it  nec diary  to  dif- 
tinguifh  carefully  betwixt  the  things  them- 
felves and  the  relation ; for  the  things 
may  fubfift  without  one  another.  Thus 
Sophronifcus  and  Socrates,  confidered  as 
fubftances,  may  fubfift  one  without  the 
other  j but  the  relation  betwixt  them  of 

* t«  tPo(  ti  is  the  name  which  Ariftotle  gives  this  cate- 
gory. 

father 
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. father  and  fon  cannot  fubfift  without  the 
exigence  of  both. 

But  to  fay  in  general,  that  the  cafes 
denote  relation,  is  not  fufficient ; for  there 
are  many  different  kinds  of  relation.  And 
Ammonius  Hermeias,  in  his  Commen- 
tary upon  Ariftotle’s  Categories,  reckons 
up  to  the  number  of  eight  of  them  *. 
But  I will  take  a divifion  of  them  from 
the  Categories  themfelves,  through  which, 
as  I have  faid,  this  category  of  relation 
runs,  that  will  I think  ferve  my  purpofe 
better.  And  I take  it  from  the  general 
divifion  of  all  the  categories  into  fubjiance 
and  accident ; for  every  thing  exifting,  is 
either  fubftance,  or  the  accident  of  fub- 
ftance.  Now,  according  to  this  way  of 
confidering  relations,  they  are  either  of 
fubftance  to  fubftance,  of  fubftance  to  ac- 
cident, or  of  accident  to  accident. 

Let  us  next  apply  this  divifion  to  the 
particular  cafes,  beginning  with  the  geni- 
tive, which,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
the  Peripatetic  fchool,  is  the  firft  cafe. 
The  expreffion  of  relation  by  it,  appears 
to  me  to  be  very  various,  and  to  run 
though  all  the  three  members  of  the  di- 

• ’Eif  ras  r.BTiryopiets,  pag.  9<f. 
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vifion  juft  now  given.  For  it  expreftes  the  Ch.  q. 
relation  of  fubftance  to  fubftance,  of  fub- 
ftance  to  accident,  and  of  accident  to  ac- 
cident. 

To  begin  with  the  firft : The  relation  of 
fubftance  to  fubftance  exprefled  by  the  ge- 
nitive, feems  to  me  to  be  of  three  kinds. 

For,  firft,  It  expreftes  the  connexion  of 
1 whole  and  part , fo  that  the  word  in  the 
genitive  cafe  denotes  the  "whole , of  which 
the  other  word  fignifies  a part.  I will  take 
my  examples  from  our  Englifh  idiom,  which 
ufes  the  prepofition  of  for  the  mark  of  the 
genitive.  In  this  fenfe  of  the  cafe,  we 
fay,  a tree  of  a forefi , a regiment  of  an  \ 
army , a man  of  a country.  Or,  vice  verfa , 
the  word  in  the  genitive  denotes  the  parts , 
while  the  other  word  fignifies  the  "whole 
which  is  compofed  of  thofe  parts ; as 
when  we  fay,  a forefi  of  oak-trees , an  ar- 
my of  fo  many  regiments , a country  of  fo 
many  difirifls  or  provinces.  And  in  gene- 
ral we  fay  in  Engliih,  the  parts  of  the 
", whole , and  the  "whole  of  the  parts  *.  What 

* In  Greek  the  cafe  is  varied.  For  they  fay,  ^ or 
/uipof  t3  oxv  ; but  they  lay,  r lit  See  Arijiot. 

Gatcgor.  under  the  category  of  relation. 
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Ch.  9.  the  reafon  is  of  this  feemingly  oppofite  re- 
lation  being  expreffed  by  the  fame  cafe, 
fhall  be  immediately  explained. 

The  fecond  relation,  betwixt  fubflance 
and  fubflance,  expreffed  by  the  genitive, 
is  when  the  fubflance  in  that  cafe  has  any 
pojfejfion,  property , or  power  of  any  kind 
over  the  other  fubflance.  Thus  we  fay, 
the  land  or  houfe  of  John , the  fubjects  of  the 
king,  the  tenants  of  the  landlord , the  fervant 
of  the  mafer , 8cc. 

The  third  relation  expreffcd  by  this 
cafe,  betwixt  fubflance  and  fubllance,  is 
when  the  fubflance  in  the  genitive  is  the 
4 caufe  efficient  of  the  other  fubflance,  or  that 
from  which  it  proceeds.  Thus  we  fay, 
the  fon  of  the  father , the  picture  of  fuch  a 
painter , or,  in  general,  the  work  of  either  art 
or  nature  *.  I fay  the  caufe  efficient ; for  if 
it  is  the  caufe  material,  then  the  expreflion 
is  quite  different,  and  the  matter’ is  in  the 
governing  cafe,  while  the  thing  produced 
of  the  matter  is  in  the  genitive.  Thus  we 
fay,  the  wood  of  the  door,  the  fanes  of  the 


* This  ufe  of  the  genitive,  to  ftgnify  the  caufe  pro- 
duftive  of  any  thing,  is  reckoned  by  the  grammarians 
fo  principal  an  ufe  of  this  cafe,  that  it  has  got  its  name 
from  it  both  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

< . ■ . wall , 
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• wall , and  in  general  the  matter  of  any  Ch.  9. 
thing.  And  the  expreflion  is  the  fame  if 
the  caufe  be  the  formal  caufe.  Thus  we 
fay,  the  idea  or  exemplar  of  a thing , the 
Jhape  or  frame  of  a thing , and  in  gene- 
ral, the  form  of  any  thing.  This  exprelfion. 
of  the  formal  and  material  Caufe,  by  the 
genitive,  falls  under  the  firft  head  of  the 
relation  of  fubftances  to  one  another, 
namely,  that  of  the  part  to  the  -whole. 

For  the  matter  or  form  of  a fubftance  is 
part  of  that  fubftance,  every  fubftance 
being  Compofed  of  matter  and  form ; and 
therefore  the  expreflion  reciprocates,  or  is 
convertible,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  whole  of 
the  parts , and  the  parts  of  the  whole , and 
of  the  particular  examples  given  above  5 
for  we  fay,  a door  of  wood , a wall  of  fones, 
a thing  of  fuch  a fhape  of  form. 

I am  now  to  give  the  reafon  of  this  reci- 
procation, which  I take  to  be  this.  When 
two  things  are  related,  the  relation  muft 
be  mutual : if  A is  related  to  B,  B muft 
be  related  to  A ; for  A is  to  B as  B is  to 
A in  the  correfpondent  relation.  If  there- 
fore the  relation  of  A to  B,  is  exprefled  by 
B being  .in  the  genitive  cafe,  there  is  no 
reafon  why  the  correfpondent  relation  of 
N 2 B 
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B to  A fliould  not  likewife  be  exprefled  by 
A being  in  the  genitive.  For  as  the  rela- 
tion is  mutual,  there  is  no  reafon  why  one 
of  the  terms  fhould  be  the  leading  or  go- 
verning word  more  than  the  other.  We 
lay  therefore,  the  father  of  the  fon , and 
the  fon  of  the  father , the  king  of  the  fub- 
jeils,  or  the  fulfils  of  the  king.  But  in  all 
fuch  convertible  expreffions,  each  of  the 
terms  mull  exprefs  the  relation,  otherwife 
they  will  not  reciprocate.  Thus  we  fay, 
the  fon  of  the  father , or  the  father  of  the  ' 
fon , becaule  both  the  terms  father  and  fon 
exprefs  the  relation.  But  let  us  fuppofe 
that  one  of  the  terms  does  not  exprefs  the 
relation : let  vis  take,  for  example,  the 
terni  man  inftead  of  fon,  I can  fay  the  fa- 
ther of  the  man  ; but  I cannot  convert  the 
exprelTion,  and  fay  the  man  of  the  father , 
becaufc  the  terms  in  that  exprelTion  are  not 
correlatives  * ; the  term  man  being  much 

* Thcfe  correlatives  arc,  in  the  language  of  Ariftotle, 
called  arrirfifcvrot,  which  very  well  cxprelfes  their  quality 
of  being  cou-jtrtible.  They  are  fully  explained  by  A- 
riftotle  in  the  Categories,  more  fully  I think  than  he 
commonly  explains  any  thing,  in  thofe  books  of  abftrufe 
philofophy,  which  he  did  not  intend  for  publication  ; and 
if  any  thing  is  wanting,  it  is  fupplied  by  his  commenta- 
tor Ammonias. 

more 
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more  general  than  father , and  exprefling  Ch.  9. 
no  relation  at  all. 

It  may  be  afked,  why  we  can  fay  the 
father  of  a man , but  not  the  man  of  a fa- 
ther ? And  I think  a reafon  too  can  be 
given  for  this.  When  I fay  father , I ex- 
prefs  a relation,  namely  that  of  caufe ; 
and  as  the  correfpondent  relation  of  effedl, 
is,  as  we  have  feen,  denoted  by  the  genitive 
cafe,  therefore  the  genitive  which  follows, 
is  naturally  applied  to  exprefs  this  corre- 
fpondent relation ; whereas,  when  I ufe 
the  general  term  man , I denote  no  relation 
at  all,  and  therefore  the  genitive  that  fol- 
lows is  altogether  ambiguous ; for  it  cannot 
exprefs  a correfpondent  relation,  as  in  the 
other  cafe,  and  therefore  it  may  exprefs 
any  relation  fignified  by  the  genitive, 
fuch  as  that  of  power  or  property  ; fo  that 
it  may  mean  that  the  man  is  the  property 
of  the  father,  and  then  it  will  be  under- 
flood juft  as  if  we  faid,  the  ox  of  the  fa- 
ther. The  like  reafon  may  be  given  why 
we  can  fay,  the  Jon  of  a man , but  not  the 
man  of  a fon. 

And  to  fhew  that  it  is  the  correlation  of 
terms,  and  nothing  elfe,  that  makes  the 
expreflion  convertible,  let  us  take  an  in- 

ftance 
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Ch.  9.  ftance  mentioned  before,  viz.  the  houfe  of 
John.  This  exprcflion  is  not  cdnvertible, 
becaufe  the  terms  are  not  correlatives,  that 
is,  do  not  exprefs  correfpondent  relations  ; 
for  John  exprefles  no  relation  at  all.  But 
let  John  be  changed  for  a term  that  has  a 
relation  to  houfe , or  any  other  fubjecl  of 
property,  and  let  us  fay  proprietor  in  place 
of  it ; then  we  can  fay,  the  houfe  of  the 
proprietor , or  the  proprietor  of  the  houfe. 

Here  it  may  be  objected,  That  houfe  is  a 
general  term,  exprefling  no  relation.  But 
the  anfwer  is,  That  the  article  the  deter- 
mines it  to  be  a particular  houfe,  which 
is  the  fubjedl  of  property.  And  it  makes 
the  exprcflion  the  fame,  as  if  we  faid  the 
property  of  the  proprietor , or  the  proprietor 
of  the  property. 

It  is  the  force  of  the  fame  article  that 
makes  it  proper  to  fay  the  wood  of  the  doory 
as  well  as  the  door  of  the  wood : for  though 
wood  be  a general  term,  not  exprefling 
relation  ; yet  by  the  addition  of  the  ar- 
ticle, and  by  the  genitive  which  follows, 
it  is  made  to  fignify  a particular  piece  of 
wood,  which  is  the  matter  of  the  door ; 
and  the  expreflion  comes  to  the  fame  thing 
as  if  we  faid,  the  matter  of  the  form,  or  the 

form 
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form  of  the  matter  ; for  the  word  doory  with  Ch.  g, 
the  addition  of  the  article,  neceflarily  implies 
a particular  form,  as  well  as  wood,  with  the 
fame  addition,  implies  a particular  matter. 

And  to  be  convinced  of  the  force  of  the 
article  in  this  caie,  let  us  leave  it  out,  and 
fay  wood  of  door I deny  that  fuch  expref- 
flion  would  be  proper  to  exprefs  what  is 
denoted  by  the  other,  or  indeed  to  exprefs 
any  thing. 

The  general  rule  therefore  in  all  fuch 
cafes  is,  that  the  leading  or  governing  word 
muft  denote  the  relation,  otherwife  the 
expreffion  is  improper,  or  ambiguous ; 
and  if  the  phrafe  is  convertible,  then 
the  correfpondent  relation  muft  be  expref- 
fed  by  the  other  term  #. 

The  next  relation  exprefled  by  the  geni- 
tive, is  that  of  accident  and  fubjlance  ; and 
this  relation  is  the  natural  relation  betwixt 
accident  and  fubftance,  by  which  the  one 
is  inherent  in  the  other  as  its  fubjecft  ; and 

* I hope  what  is  here  faid,  will  folve  the  difficulties 
ftarted  by  Dr  Smith,  in  his  ingenious  treatife  above 
quoted,  on  the  Formation  of  Language,  concerning 
the  expreffion  of  the  genitive  ; and  fhew,  that  the  rela- 
tion exprefled  by  it  is  not  altogether  vague  and  unde- 
fineable,  as  he  feems  to  fuppofe. 

it 
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Ch.  9.  it  is  the  fubftance  that  is  marked  by  the 
genitive.  Thus  we  fay,  the  ivhitenefs  of  a 
fwatiy  the  bravery  of  a many  the  fercenefs  of 
a lion.  Such  expre /lions  do  likewife  in  the 
ufe  of  language  reciprocate  ; for  we  fay,  a 
man  of  bravery , a lion  of  fercenefs : and  the 
reafon  is,  that  man  being  a fubjedl  in 
which  qualities  are  inherent,  and  bravery 
being  a quality  which  rauft  neceflarily  be 
inherent  in  fome  fubftance,  man  and 
bravery  are  confidered  as  correlatives  as  • 
much  as  fubjedl  and  accident,  of  which 
we  fay,  the  fubjefl  of  the  accident , as  well 
as  the  accident  of  the  fubjefl. 

, The  third  and  laft  expreffion  by  the  ge- 

nitive, is  the  relation  of  accident  to  acci- 
dent, which  is  the  fame  relation  as  that 
juft  now  mentioned,  namely,  the  relation 
of  accident  to  fubftance.  For  the  accident 
in  the  genitive  cafe  is  confidered  as  a fub- 
ftance in  which  the  other  is  inherent  as 
an  accident,  fuch  abftradl  nouns  de- 
noting fubftances  of  the  mind’s  creation, 
and  being  therefore  accounted  fubftantive 
nouns.  Thus  we  fay,  the  beauty  of  holinefty 
the  happinefs  of  virtue. 

In  this  manner  I have  endeavoured  to  ac- 
count for  the  conftrudlion  of  the  genitive 

with 
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with  a noun.  It  appears  fometimes  to  be  go- 
verned by  an  adjective,  as  in  the  expref- 
fions,  plenus  vini , cupidus  glories.  But  in  fuch 
a cafe  the  adjective  ought  to  be  analyfed 
into  the  parts  of  which  it  is  compofed. 
Thefe.  are  a quality,  and  fome  fubftance 
in  which  that  quality  is  inherent : for  ap, 
adjective  exprelfes  the  quality  concrete ; 
whereas  the  noun  that  is  formed  from 
it  denotes  it  abftradl.  The  expreflion, 
refolved  in  this  way,  fignifies  plenitudo  vi- 
ni,  or  cupido  glories,  belonging  to  fome 
fubjedt.  The  genitive  therefore,  in  fuch 
cafes,  is  truly  governed  by  a noun,  and 
expreffes  the  fubjedt,  of  which  the  noun  is 
the  accident : for  it  is  an  accident  of  glo- 
ry to  be  defired,  and  of  wine  to  fill  any 
thing. 

And  this  will  account  for  fome  expref- 
fions  which  have  very  much  puzzled 
grammarians,  fuch  as  that  of  Lucretius, 
iiec  fum  animi  dubius  \ for  when  it  is  ana- 
lyfed in  the  manner  juft  now  mentioned, 
it  is  nothing  elfe  than  dubietas  animi  inhe- 
rent in  fome  fubftance. 

This  cafe  is  alfo  commonly  thought  by 
the  grammarians  to  be  governed  by  a verb ; 
but  I am  of  opinion,  that  in  fuch  inftances 
Vol,  II,  O there 
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Ch.  9.  there  is  either  an  ellipfis  of  a fubftantive, 
as  when  they  lay  in  Greek  t miy  th  ii»»,  or  in 
Englifh,  to  drink  of  the  trine,  the  word 
or  part,  is  underflood  ; or  elle  there  is  an 
ellipfis  of  a prepolition,  which  I fee  is  the 
v opinion  of  Sanctius  in  his  Minerva,  as 
when  it  is  laid  in  Greek  jr-Tc/*™  xiOv,  or  in 
Englifh,  it  is  made  of  (lone,  the  prepolition 
« is  underflood  in  the  Greek  phrafe,  and 
in  the  Englifh  it  is  expreffed  *. 

As  to  the  genitive  cafe,  when  it  is  joined 
with  a prepolition,  it  denotes  no  more  than 
its  connection  with  the  prepolition  ; for 
the  relation  then  is  not  exprefled  by  the 
cafe,  but  by  the  prepofition. 

The  expreflion  of  the  dative  is  motion. 
This  is  none  of  the  categories ; bccaule 
all  the  categories  have  a fixed  and  de- 
termined cxiflence  ; whereas  motion  is 
nothing  but  tranhtion  or  paflage  from  one 
fla-tc  to  another,  fo  that  it  is  only  the 

* The  Latins  imitate  this  way  of  fpeaking  of  the 
Creeks,  as  in  the  verfe  of  Virgil  quoted  by  Mr  Harris, 

IiltpUniur  vctcrit  Bacchi,  pinguifque  farinx  ; 
which  is  a pure  Crecifm  ; for  in  Greek  it  is  jri,,rxa,T»« 
t'w,  where  the  prepofition  in  or  is  to  be  underlfood. 
II  tiie  exprcllion  had  been  Latin,  it  would  have  been  im- 
pfentur  vino , where  the  prepofition  ex  or  de  governing 
the  ablative  is  underilood. 

roacf 
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road , if  I may  fo  fpea*k,  to  a category,  not 
a category  itfelf.  It  is  however  nearly  al- 
( lied  to  the  categories,  and  runs  through 
Four  of  them,  viz.  fubjlance , quantity,  qua- 
lity, nuhere  ; and  therefore  is  treated  of  by 
Ariihotle  in  his  book  of  Categories,  by  way 
bf  fupplement  or  appendix  to  the  doctrine 
bf  thofe  higher  genera  *. 

The  motion  exprelfed  by  this  cafe  is  not 
motion  in  general,  but  motion  to  the  thing, 
which  is  in  the  dative  cafe.  And  accor- 
dingly in  Englilh  it  is  exprelfed  by  the 
prepolition  to ; as  when  we  fay,  give  to 
him,  go  to  him,  come  to  him,  and  the  like. 
As  to  motion  from  the  thing,  it  is  not  ex- 
prelfed  by  this  cafe,  but  by  a prepolition,. 
It  is  indeed  exprelfed  by  the  Latin  abla- 
tive, which  is  a variation  that  the  Latins 
have  made  upon  the  Greek  dative  ; but  e- 
ven  then  it  is  commonly  fur.pofed  by 
grammarians  to  be  by  virtue  of  a prcpofi- 
tion,  either  exprelfed  in  the  compofition 
of  the  verb,  or  underllood.  In  Englifh  it 
is  denoted  by  the  prepofition  from,  and 
fometimes  by  two  prepolitions,  out  and  of 
as  when  we  lay,  I came  out  of  the  city. 

* Ammon,  in  Categor.  fol.  170.  • 

, O 2 Motion 
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Gh.  9.  Motion  therefore  to  a thing,  is  the  pri- 
marv  idea  of  the  dative  cafe.  But  there  is 

J 

a fecondary  idea  which  refults  from  this, 
and  that  is  the  idea  of  approximation , con- 
tiguity, application , juxtapofition,  and  junc- 
tion. It  is  in  this  fenfe,  that  the  dative  is 
joined  to  the  word  like  in  Englifh,  Jimilis  in 
Latin,  and  i/xomc  in  Greek,  and  to  many 
Other  words  denoting  comparifon,  fuch  as 
compare,  ctmfero , ecquiparo , &c.  For  all 
fuch  companions  are  made,  by  placing  the 
things  as  it  were  together ; and  when  a 
thing  is  faid  to  be  like  another  thing,  the 
the  meaning  is,  that  it  approximates  or 
comes  near  to  that  thing,  fo  as  to  be  near- 
ly the  fame.  It  is  in  a lenfe  analogous  to 
this,  that  the  dative  in  Greek,  and  the  ab- 
lative in  Latin,  is  ufed  to  fignify  the 
inftrument  with  which  any  thing  is  done, 
as  hpocit,  gladio  interfecit ; for  there  mull 
be  an  application  of  the  fword  to  the  body, 
or  of  the  body  to  the  fword,  before  that 
operation  can  be  performed.  In  Englifh 
we  exprefs  it  in  the  Latin  form,  by  the 
mark  of  the  ablative,  and  fay  he  was  kill- 
ed with  or  by  a fword. 

The  accufative  alfo  relates  to  motion,  ex- 
preffing  the  relation  that  there  is  betwixt 
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the  action  and  the  fubjeft , or  the  effebl  of  the  Ch.  9. 
adtion  : for  it  denotes  either  the  mere 
pafftve  fubjedl  of  the  adtion,  as  when  I 
fay,  Petrus  interfecit  Joh  a.nnem  ; or  it  de- 
notes the  refult  of  the  a diion,  and  the  ef- 
fedt  produced  by  it,  as  when  I fay,  faber  fe- 
cit  cathedram.  This  is  the  account  which 
Mr  Harris  has  given  of  this  cafe  * ; and  as 
I agree  with  him  perfectly  in  it,  I will  add 
no  more  upon  the  fubjedt,  except  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  as  this  cafe  neceflarily  relates  to 
action,  it  cannot  be  confirmed,  except 
with  a verb,  unlefs  where  there  is  an  el- 
lipfis  of  a prepofition  ; as  when  Virgil 
fays. 

Os  burner  of (.yae.  deo  fimilis. 

As  to  the  vocative  cafe,  the  expreffton  of 
it  is  very  fimple  ; for  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  nature  of  things,  but  denotes  on- 
ly the  operation  of  the  human  mind  ad- 
drefling  itfelf  to,  or  calling  upon,  any  per- 
fon  or  thing. 

Thefe  are  the  connedtions  and  relations 
of  things  which  I underftand  to  be  ex- 
prefled  by  cafes.  And  it  may  be  obfcrved, 

• Book  2.  ch.  4.  pag,  232.  of  the  Hermes. 

that 
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Ch.9.  that  they  are  common  and  ordinary  con- 
nections, fuch  as  we  have  occafion  to  ex- 
prefs  every  moment  in  difcourfe.  For  no- 
thing is  more  common  than  the  connect 
tion  of  part  with  •whole , of  property  or  pof- 
fijfton  with  the  proprietor  or  poffeffor , of 
ccmfe  and  effect,  or  of  accident  and  Jub- 
jlance.  Thefe  are  the  connections  exprefled 
by  the  genitive.  — And  as  to  motion,  ex- 
prelTed  by  the  dative,  it  is  that  by  which 
every  caufe  is  connected  with  its  effeCt. — 
And  as  there  muft  neceifarily  be  a fubjeCt 
of  every  aCtion,  the  connection  exprefled 
by  the  accufative  is  fuch  as  muft  occur  e- 
very  time  wc  mention  any  aCtion.  — And 
that  connection  betwixt  the  perfon  who 
calls  upon  another,  and  him  who  is  called 
tipon,  exprefled  by  the  vocative,  is  of  daily 
ufe  in  the  common  intercourle  of  life. — 
But  befides  thefe  ordinary  connections* 
there  are  numberlefs  connections,  depen- 
dencies, and  relations,  which,  as  I have 
faid,  it  is  impoflible  to  exprefs  by  any  va- 
riation of  the  word ; and  therefore  the 
artificers  of  language,  have  denoted  them 
by  prepofitions,  conjunctions,  and  ad- 
verbs *. 

* See  Dr  Smith  upoa  this  lubjeft. 

The 
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The  modern  languages  of  F.urope  fupply  Ch.  9. 
the  want  of  cafes  by  prepofitions,  except 
with  refpedt  to  the  accufative,  which  they 
mark  only  by  its  pofition  next  to  the  verb 
that  governs  it.  How  imperfect  this  man- 
ner of  expreflion  is,  compared  with  the 
antient,  may  appear  from  the  following 
confiderations.  In  the  firjl  place,  our 
compofition  is  clogged  and  incumbered, 
and  our  ear  fatigued  by  the  conftant  repe- 
tion  of  fuch  harlh  monofyllables,  as  of  to , 
with,  from , by.  idly , It  cramps  us  ex- 
tremely in  the  arrangement  of  the  words, 
and  denies  us  that  freedom  of  compofition, 
which  gives  even  the  beauty  of  numbers 
to  the  antient  profe  *.  3 dly,  The  differ- 

ent termination  of  the  cafes  gives  a va- 
riety to  the  found  of  the  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  prevents  that  tedious  repetition  of  the 
fame  found,  which  is  unavoidable  in  the 
modern  languages,  let  us  take  what  pains 
we  will  upor;  the  compofition. 

* See  what  Dr  Smith  has  very  ingenioijfly  faid  upon 
this  fubjoft,  in  the  end  of  his  treatife  upon  the  Forma- 
tion of  Languages,  where  he  has  Ihevvn  the  dcfcdts  of 
our  Englilh  compofition,  from  a fruitlefs  attempt  of  Mil- 
ton’s to  imitate  the  beauty  cf  the  antient.  There  could 
not  have  been  a more  happy  infiance  chofen  for  the  pur- 
pofe. 

It 
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Ch.  9.  It  may  be  thought  that  the  expreflion  of 
the  relation,  by  the  inflection  of  the  word, 
is  not  fo  clear  as  when  it  is  exprefled  by  a 
feparate  word.  But  I can  perceive  no  dif- 
ference ; for  domus  Petri  is  juft  as  clear 
an  expreflion  as  the  houfe  of  Peter , or  Pe- 
ter’s hott/e;  where,  by  the  way,  we  may 
obferve,  that  we  have  endeavoured  to 
enlarge  a little  the  (tinted  idiom  of  our 
language,  by  forming  this  kind  of  geni- 
tive, by  the  addition  of  the  letter  s to  the 
termination  of  the  nominative  ; and  I 
think  the  Greek  dative,  or  Latin  ablative, 
exprefles,  with  equal  clearnefs,  all  that  we 
exprefs  by  four  prepofitions  to,  with,  fromx 
and  by. 

- There  are  fome  moderns,  who  think  that 

the  formation  of  cafes  by  the  inflexion  of 
the  noun,  fo  far  from  being  a matter  of 
art,  proceeds  from  the  want  of  art,  and  is 
truly  a defeCl  in  thofe  antient  languages  ; 
for,  fay  they,  the  perfons  who  framed 
thofe  languages,  not  having  the  faculty  of 
abftraction  to  fuch  a degree  as  to  feparate 
thofe  relations  from  the  feveral  things  to 
which  they  belong,  were  obliged  to  throw 
them  into  the  lump,  as  it  were,  with  the 
flgnification  of  the  noun,  and  to  exprefs 

all 
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all  by  one  word,  with  fome  variation  in-  Ch.  9. 
deed,  in  order  to  present  ambiguity  and 
confufion.  In  this  way,  fay  they,  the 
barbarous  nations  at  this  day  continue  to 
exprefs  different  things  by  the  fame  word, 
which  is  allowed  by  every  body  to  be  a 
defedt  in  their  language  ; whereas  the  mo- 
derns, being  more  philofophers  than  thofe 
antient  mailers  of  language,  and  having 
acquired  a greater  faculty  of  abftra&ion, 
have  formed  the  ideas  of  thofe  relations  fe- 
parated  from  the  fubjects  to  which  they 
belong,  and  have  invented  words  to  ex- 
prefs thofe  ideas,  by  which  they  have  gi- 
ven a beautiful  fimplicity  to  the  ftrudlure 
of  their  languages,  that  is  not  to  be  found 
in  Greek  or  Latin. 

To  this  fo  plaufible  plea  in  favour  of 
the  moderns,  I anfwer,  That  whatever  o- 
ther  defedl  there  may  have  been  in  the  for- 
mers of  the  learned  languages,  we  cannot 
accufe  them  of  wanting  the  power  of  ab- 
ftradlion  ; for  that  they  had  abftradl  ideas 
of  relations,  is  evident  from  the  words 
that  they  have  invented  to  exprefs  them 
feparately  by  themfelves,  I mean  die  pre- 
pofitions,  fome  of  which  in  Greek  exprefs 
relations,  very  near  as  hard  to  define  as 
Vol.  II.  P • thofe 
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Ch.  g.  thofe  cxpreffed  by  the  cafes.  Nor  do 
I know  any  thing  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage more  difficult  to  be  underflood 
than  the  exadl  meaning  of  their  pre- 
pofitions,  either  by  themfelves,  or  in  com- 
petition. They  have  carried  this  ope- 
ration of  the  mind  fo  far,  as  to  a b fir  a 61 
accidents  from  fubflances  in  which  they 
are  neceffiirily  inherent,  and  make  a kind 
of  fubflances  of  them  by  themfelves, 
known  by  the  name  of  abjlraci  nouns.  In 
like  manner,  they  have  dillinguifhed  in  ac- 
tions three  things  that  arc  always  joined 
in  nature,  the  action  itfelf,  the  actor , and 
the  J abject  of  the  aclion,  and  have  expref- 
fed  each  of  them  by  diflincl  words,  con- 
trary to  the  cuflom  of  barbarous  langua- 
ges, which  exprefs  all  three  together,  as 
they  exill  in  nature.  We  mufl  not  there- 
fore imagine,  that  becaufe  they  chofe  to 
exprefs  the* relations  of  the  cafes,  not  by 
a new  word,  but  by  a variation  of  the 
fame,  they  had  not  any  feparate  idea  of 
tlioft  relations.  We  might  as  well  con- 
clude, that  becaufe  they  chofe  to  exprefs 
perfons  and  times,  as  well  as  aft  ion,  by  tlie 
in1  eel ;.cos  of  the  verb,  that  therefore  they 
had  no  diftindt  idea  of  perfons,  and  the 
different  modifications  of  time ; which 

however 
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however  it  is  certain  they  had,  as  they  Ch.  9. 
have  exprefled  them  by  diftinct  words. 

The  fadl  appears  truly  to  have  been,  that 
they  had  as  diftindt  ideas  as  we,  of  all  the 
leveral  relations,  accidents,  and  circum- 
ftances  of  things ; but  in  forming  the  lan- 
guage, they  had  the  fkill  to  diftinguifh 
betwixt  fuch  of  them  as  might  be  exprefled 
by  infledtion,  without  overloading  the 
word,  and  fuch  as  could  not  be  fo  exprefled ; 
and  thefe  laft  they  denoted  by  feparate 
■words,  fuch  as  prepofitions  and  adverbs. 

This  maflerly  fkill  the  flrft  barbarians 
who  fpoke  had  not,  nor  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  have  ; and  therefore  they,  with- 
out diftindlion,  exprefs  many  different 
things,  and  fometimes  whole  fentences,  by 
the  fame  word,  which  has  produced  thofe 
inconveniencies  that  I have  elfewhere  taken 
notice  of.  As  to  the  much  boafted  flmpli- 
city  of  the  modern  languages,  the  antient  - 
are  fo  far  Ampler  than  they,  as  they  ex- 
prefs the  fame  things  by  fewer  words. 

This  indeed  is  the  effedt  of  great  art,  and 
an  art  not  eaflly  underflood  or  pradtifed  ; 
but  we  fhould  remember  the  Greek  pro- 
verb, Fine  things  are  difficult  *.  Nor 

* XaX* *a  ret  x«x«. 

Pa  is 
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Ch.  9.  is  there  any  thing  fine  in  any  of  the  arts, 
that  is  not  of  difficult  pradlice.  As  to  the 
moderns  who  formed  the  prefent  languages 
of  Europe  being  philofophers,  or  men  of 
fcience  of  any  kind,  the  pretence  is  ri- 
diculous, fince  it  is  well  known,  that 
they  were  formed  by  barbarians  out  of 
better  languages,  which  they  corrupted 
for  want  of  knowledge  of  the  grammati- 
cal art,  and  of  the  beauties  and  excellen- 
cies of  the  languages  they  wanted  to  learn. 

I think  therefore  I may  conclude  this 
chapter,-  with  the  words  of  Chancellor  Ba- 
con, in  a pafTage  quoted  from  him  by  Mr 
Harris,  where,  fpeaking  of  this  very  fub- 
jedl,  viz.  of  the  declenfions  and  conjuga- 
tions of  the  antient  languages,  and  the  want 
of  them  in  the  modern,  he  adds,  “ Sane 
“ facile  quis  conjiciat  (utcunque  nobis  ipfi 
“ placeamus)  ingenia  priorum  feculorum 
“ noflris  fuifle  multo  acutiora  et  fubtilio- 
**  ra  * .” 

* Bacon  de  augmentis  fcient.  VI.  1. 
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CHAP..  X. 

Of  the  •verb  commonly  fo  called.  — Its  nature , 
and  the  things  exprejfed  by  it. 

THE  verb,  in  the  large  fenfe  in  which  q io 

I underfland  it,  I divide  into  decli-  . • 

nable  and  indeclinable ; under  the  firfl, 
comprehending  the  verb  commonly  fo  call- 
ed, the  participle  and  the  adjedtive ; and 
under  the  laft,  the  adverb  and  the  con- 
junttion.  In  this  chapter  I propofe  to  treat 
of  the  verb  commonly  fo  called. 

This  part  of  fpeech  is  the  moft  artificial 
and  complex  of  any,  and  is  juftly  efteem- 
ed  the  glory  of  the  grammatical  art.  It 
therefore  deferves  to  be  accurately  explain- 
ed ; for  which  purpofe  it  will  be  neceflary 
to  recolledi  what  was  before  laid,  that 
whatever  is  exprefled  by  any  word,  is  ei- 
ther fubftance,  accident,  or  an  energy  of 
the  mind  of  the  fpeaker.  It  was  alfo  faid, 
that  this  laft  was  exprefled  by  the  fpecies 
of  verb  we  are  now  fpeaking  of ; and  that 
it  was  either  aflertion,  (that  is,  affirming  or 
flepying),  or  volition ; and  the  volition 

exprefled 
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C.  io.  cxpreffed  by  the  form  of  the  verb  was 
twofold,  wifhing  or  commanding ; for 
there  is  no  verb  of  this  kind,  which  does 
not  either  alfert,  wifh,  or  command  *. 
It  was  alfo  obfcrvcd,  that  the  thing 
which  is  affirmed,  wilhed,  or  command- 
ed, or  as  it  may  be  exprefled  in  one  word, 
the  aclion  of  the  verb,  is  neceffiu  ily  im- 
plied in  the  fignification  of  the  verb  ; for 
if  we  were  to  affirm,  that  we  do  affirm, 
or  did  affirm,  the  energy  itfelf,  in  fuch 
a cafe,  would  be  the  thing  affirmed. 

The  expreffion  therefore  of  thele  two 
things,  the  energy  of  the  mind  of  the 
fpeaker,  and  the  addion  of  the  verb,  is  ef- 
fential  to  every  verb  in  every  language. 
There  is  alfo  the  expreffion  of  the  perfon 
or  thing,  of  which  the  addion  of  the  verb  is 
affirmed,  or  which  is  commanded  to  perform, 
or  fuffer  that  addion,  or  which  is  the  agent 
or  fufferer  of  the  addion  prayed  or  wilhed 

* This  neceffary  implication  of  the  afte&ion  or  difpo- 
fitinn  of  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker,  in  the  fignification  of 
the  verb,  could  not  cfcape  the  obfervation  of  fo  accurate 
a grammarian  as  Apollonius.  And  accordingly  he  makes 
it  a principal  and  dillinguilhed  part  of  the  verb,  Toic 
lifixtri  rapaxHTXt  i lixluri;.  De  Jj/Utaxi,  lib.  3. 

cap.  13. 

It  may  be  obferved  here,  that  under  nuijhing  I include 
interrogating ; for  every  man  that  interrogates,  wilhe^ 
or  defu'es  to  be  informed. 

for  j 
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for;  and  thcfe  perfons,  according  to  the  C.  10. 
diftindtions  of  firft,  fecond,  and  third, 
which  I have  explained  under  the  article 
of  pronoun,  are  diftindtly  exprefled,  toge- 
gether  with  their  numbers,  by  the  inflec- 
tion of  the  verb  in  the  learned  languages. 

Thus  Tv*™,  in  Greek,  exprefles  that  the 
perfon  who  performs  the  adtion  of  beating 
is  the  fpeaker ; ri^i-rec,  that  it  is  the  perfon 
fpoken  to ; Ti/Tref,  that  it  is  fome  third  per- 
fon. Again,  mmi,  in  the  imperative,  ex- 
prefles that  it  is  the  perfon  to  whom  the 
difcourfe  is  addrefled  that  is  commanded 
to  beat;  ruvnru,  that  it  is  fome  third  perfon 
who  is  fo  commanded.  Laftly,  tvxt»i/u  ex- 
prefles that  it  is  the  fpeaker  who  is  the  ob- 
ject of  the  wifh,  that  is  to  fay,  it  is  wifh- 
ed  that  the  fpeaker  may  perform  the  ac- 
tion of  beating  ; rvTTToic  willies  that  the  per- 
fon who  is  fpoken  to  may  perform  that 
adtion ; and  twtoi  that  fome  third  perfon 
may  do  it. 

Thefe  three  things  therefore,  the  energy 
of  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker,  aflerting,  com- 
manding, or  wifliing  ; the  thing  aflerted, 
commanded,  or  wiflied,  or  in  one  word  the 
aftion  of  the  verb  ; and  laftly,  the  perfon 
or  thing  to  which  that  adtion  relates  in  one 
or  other  of  the  manners  juft  now  mentioned ; 

are 
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C.  io.  are  three  things  exprefled  in  this  fpecies  of 
verb.  And  there  is  a fourth  thing  fignifi- 
ed  by  all  verbs  of  this  kind,  and  that  is, 
the  exiftence  of  the  adlion  of  the  verb  ; for 
when  we  affirm  any  thing,  we  affert  that 
it  does  exifl ; when  we  command  it,  we 
defire  that  it  Jhould  exifl ; and  when  we 
wiffi  for  it,  it  is  that  it  may  exifl.  This 
general  idea  therefore  of  being  or  exiftence 
is  implied  in  every  verb,  whatever  the  ac- 
tion of  it  may  be.  But  there  is  one  kind  of 
verb  which  expreflfes  nothing  elfe  for  its 
adlion  but  fimple  exiftence,  fuch  as  the 
verb  ejfte  in  Latin,  and  to  be  in  Englifh. 
It  is  called  by  the  Latin  grammarians  the 
fubjlanti've  verb  ; but  in  Greek  it  is  deno- 
minated, as  Mr  Harris  has  obferved,  by 
a much  more  proper  name,  fignifying 
exiftence  *.  This  may  be  called  the  funda- 
mental or  radical  verb,  being  the  fimpleft 
of  all  verbs  ; for  it  only  exprefles  two  of 
the  four  things  above  mentioned,  viz. 
exiftence,  and  the  energy  or  affedlion  of  the 
mind,  which  are  both  eflential  to  the  ex- 
preffion  of  every  verb  commonly  fo  called  ; 
and  therefore  this  verb  is  implied  in  all  o- 
• ther  verbs,  every  verb  being  refolveable 

* 'Tnftu  UTflrpxriXOV. 

into 
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into  it  and  the  participle.  Thus  amo  is  fum  C.  10. 
amans , is  api  rftxuv,  and  fo  on  through 

all  the  tenfes.  In  Englifli  we  make  ufe  of 
this  form  of  expreffion,  and  I think  it  is  a 
beauty  of  our  language,  particularly  in  the 
expreffion  of  the  future  ; as  when  we  fay, 

/ am  to  do  fuch  a thing ; which  I hold  to 
be  a paulo  pojl  futurum , much  more  than 
the  Greek  tenfe  which  bears  that  name, 

Belides  thofe  four  things  principally  ex- 
prelfed  by  the  verb,  there  is  an  adjundl, 
which  is  neceffarily  implied  in  every  verb 
of  this  kind,  and  therefore  is  made  pa?t 
of  the  definition  of  a verb  by  Ariftotle  *, 

I mean  time.  The  reafon  of  which  is,  that 
in  the  expreffion  of  every  verb  the  idea  of 
exiflence,  as  we  have  feen,  is  neceffarily 
implied  : now  all  things  here  below  exiil 
in  time,  and  all  the  diftindtions  of  time 
are  applicable  to  them  ; for  they  are, 

« were , and  will  be.  And  if  the  curious 
reader  further  defires  to  know  the  reafon 
of  this,  it  is  becaufe  all  fublunary  things 
being  generated  and  corrupted,  are  in  a 
ponflant  flux  or  motion,  betwixt  genera- 
tion and  corruption.  Now  where -ever 

• 'P *pa  Ji  iri  to  rfOffTii//«i»*»  ,vpow».  Aiijlct.  dc  Interpret,  cap.  3. 

Vol.  II.  there 
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C.  io.  there  is  motion,  there  mu  ft  be  time  ; for 
time  is  nothing  elfc  but  the  interval  which 
the  mind  perceives  betwixt  what  is  prior 
and  fubfequent  in  motion  *.  But  belides 
fimple  cxiftcnce,  all  other  verbs,  except 
the  fubftantive,  denote  fome  kind  of  ac- 
tion or  operation;  and  hence  it  is  that  a 
verb  is  commonly  laid  to  be  a word  de- 
noting. action  -f\ 

The 

* Terr  fy/Ai*  ytywivxt  ^povov,  brat  tw  rpoTtpyi  x.ai  tnpu  r»  xi- 
vi Wh  itriva-ty  > etCa/cn.  Natural,  aufcult.  lib.  4 cap.  i(>. 
See  the  whole  pafihge  tranlcribcd,  and  mod  elegantly 
and  correifUy  tranllated,  by  Mr  Harris,  in  the  Her  met, 
pag.  107. 

f This  is  not  a complete  definition,  as  it  leaves  out 
the  energy  of  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker,  which,  as  we 
have  feen,  is  efiential  to  this  kind  of  the  verb.  It  is  alfo 
an  incomplete  definition,  by  which  a verb  is  faid  to  be 
a word  of  affirmation  : Firjl,  Becaitfe  it  takes  in  only 
the  energy  of  the  mind ; and  idly,  Becaufe  it  does  not 
exprefs  the  three  levcral  kinds  of  this  energy,  but  men- 
tions only  one  of  them,  viz.  affirmation. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  there  are  things  in  nature 
that  are  eternal  and  immutable,  and  have  nothing  to  do 
with  change  or  motion,  nor  by  confequence  with  time  ; 
'and  the  verbs  which  we  ufe  in  fpeaking  of  them,  ought 
therefore  to  have  no  tenfes  : but  there  are  no  fuch  verbs 
in  any  language  that  I know  ; for  even  the  fubdantive 
verb,  winch  denotes  exiftcnce  merely,  has  tenfes  like 
other  verbs.  Thefe  eternal  and  immutable  things, 
though  they  do  not  exift  in  time,  yet  have  duration , 
. , which 
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The  reafon  why  no  other  part  of  fpeech 
implies  the  fignification  of  time  is,  that 
no  other  part  of  fpeech  implies  any  energy 
of  the  mind,  aflerting  or  willing  the  thing 
expreffed.  Thus  when  we  ufe  a word  de- 
noting a fubftance,  or  any  quality  of  a 
fubftance,  fitch  as  black  or  white,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  terms  we  ufe,  exprefling 
or  implying  that  the  mind  aflerts  that 
thofe  things  do  exift,  or  wills  that  they 
fhould  exift. 

In  the  learned  languages,  the  different 

which  is  a more  general  idea  than  time,  and  is  expreffed 
in  the  Greek  philofophy  by  the  word  ia,  and  in  La- 
tin by  the  fame  word  in  the  Eolic  dialect  <evum  ; but  as 
there  is  no  motion  in  fuch  beings,  fo  that  the  mind  can- 
not diflinguilh  what  is  firft  and  laft  in  them,  therefore 
time  does  not  apply  to  them. 

Ariftolle,  in  his  books,  Dc  Naturali  dufcttllatione, 
has  very  properly  obferved,  that  if  there  were  no  circu- 
lar, that  is,  motion  revolving  into  itfelf,  there  would  be 
no  certain  or  determined  mealiire  of  tinie  ; not  but  the 
mind  would  diftinguifh  what  is  firft  from  what  is  laft  in  mo- 
tion, and  confequently  have  the  perception  of  the  interval 
betwixt,  as  we  have  when  we  diftinguifh  betwixt  the  diffe- 
rent thoughts  or  motions  of  our  own  minds ; but  if  it  were 
not  for  the  circular  motion  of  the  eeleftial  bodies,  we 
fhould  have  no  ftandard  whereby  to  meafure  that  inter- 
val, and  fhould  only  have  a confufed  idea  of  it,  fuch  as 
we  have  of  any  fpaee  or  interval  of  which  we  have  no 
meafure. 

diftindlions 
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C.  io.  diflindlions  of  time  are  marked  by  dif- 
ferent  inflections  of  the  verb.  But  the 
modern  languages  of  Europe  have  not 
many  tenfes  of  that  kind,  and  none  at 
all  in  the  paflive  voice.  Their  tenfes  there- 
fore are  moftly  formed  by  the  afliftance  of 
other  verbs,  which  they  call  auxiliary  verbs , 
but  which  themfelves  have  but  few  tenfes. 
Of  this  kind  in  Englifh  arc  have , am, 
J hall , and  vuill ; and  in  French  avoir  and 
etre. 

From  this  account  of  the  kind  of  verb 
tve  are  now  fpeaking  of,  I think  the  fol- 
lowing definition  of  it  may  be  drawn. 
“It  is  a word  principally  fignificant  of 
“ acciderit,  of  the  energy  of  the  mind 
“ of  the  fpeaker  relative  to  that  acci- 
“ dent,  of  the  fubftance  to  which  the 
“ accident  belongs,  and  it  is  confignificant 
“ of  time 

This 


* In  this  definition,  I have  included  nothing  but  what 
is  eflential  to  the  verb,  and  which  is  exprefled  in  it, 
cither  direftly,  or  by  implication.  The  expreffion  of  ac- 
cident, under  which  I comprehend  both  aftion  and  exift- 
ence,  is  abfolutely  neceflary  in  every  verb  ; — fo  is  alfo 
the  energy  of  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker  ; — and  there- 
fore they  are  both  direAly  exprelTcd  even  in  the  verbs  of 
modern  languages,  otherwife  they  would  not  deferve  the 
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This  adjundt  of  time  to  the  verb,  ma-  C.  10. 
king  what  we  commonly  call  tenfes , is  of 
fuch  importance  in  language,  that  it  well 
deferves  a chapter  by  itfelf. 


CHAP.  XI. 

..  Of  tenfes . 

NOthing  can  be  more  accurate  than  the  C.  1 1. 

philofophy  of  time  given  us  by  Mr 
Harris  in  his  Hermes ; and  his  application 
of  it  to  the  tenfes  of  verbs  is  new,  and  very 
ingenious.  But  as  his  fyftem,  however 
perfect  in  fpeculation,  does  not  appear  to 
me  adapted  to  the  ufe  of  any  language,  I 
will  give  another  that  I think  is  more 
practical,  leaving  it  to  the  reader  to  chufe 
that  which  he  likes  beft. 

I think  all  grammarians  are  agreed, 


name  of  verbs.  As  to  the  other  two,  viz.  the  fubftance 
to  which  the  accident  belongs,  that  is,  the  perfon  of  the 
verb,  and  likewife  that  neceflary  adjunft  of  all  verbs, 
viz.  time,  they  are  implied  in  the  verbs  of  all  modem 
languages,  but  only  diredtly  exprelfed  in  fome  of  them  ; 
whereas  they  are  both  fo  exprefled  in  the  learned  langua- 
ge*. 

that 
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C.  ii.  that  whatever  variations  or  modifications 
there  may  be  of  tenfes,  there  are  but  three 
fimple  and  original  tenfes,  viz.  the  pajl , 
tiic  prefent , and  the  future.  But  the  pur- 
pofe  of  language  could  not  be  ferved  by 
tliis  fimple  divifion  of  time  ; there  are 
therefore  various  modifications  of  the  fimple 
times  exprefl'ed  by  the  verb  ; and  of  theie 
I am  now  to  fpeak. 

In  the  fu  ll  place,  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  there  is  one  part  of  the  ex  predion  of 
the  verb  which  is  always  of  the  prefent 
time,  I mean  the  energy  of  the  mind  of 
the  fpeaker ; for  he  always  affirms,  wifhes, 
or  commands,  at  the  time  when  he  fpeaks  j 
and  which,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  is  what 
is  called  the  prefent  time  in  grammati- 
cal language.  It  is  therefore  only  to  the 
adtion  of  the  verb  that  the  variety  of  times 
is  applicable. 

The  firfl  divilion  of  thofe  fimple  times 
which  I fliall  obferve  is,  that  the  adtion 
is  denoted  to  be  either  perfect  or  im- 
perfect, or  indefinite  ; the  meaning  of 
which  laft  is,  that  it  is  not  determined  by 
the  expredion,  whether  it  be  perfedl  or 
imperfedt,  that  is,  completed  or  not  com- 
pleted, 
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pleted,  at  the  time  that  is  mentioned  by  C.  1 1 . 
the  fpeaker  *.  v^rvV 

In  applying  this  divifion  to  the  feveral 
tenfes,  we  will  begin  with  the  prefent : 
for  though  the  part  be  firft  in  the  order  of 
nature,  the  prefent  is  the  immediate  per- 
ception of  the  mind  ; and  it  is  with  re- 
fpecl  to  it  that  the  pad  and  future  are  de- 
nominated. And  the  firft  thing  to  be  con- 
fidercd  is,  whether  or  not  this  divifion 
does  at  all  apply  to  the  prefent.  And  I hold 
it  does  not,  properly  fpeaking ; for  the 
prefent  is  by  its  nature  always  imperfect : 
and  I agree  entirely  with  Scaliger,  in  the 
palfage  above  quoted,  that  the  expreffion 
priefens-perfeclum  cannot  be  borne,  if  it  be 
examined  with  accuracy.  For  Prifcian  has 
very  properly  defined  the  prefent  time  to  be 
that  of  which  part  is  paft,  and  part  to  come ; 
and  therefore,  fays  he,  it  is  called  by  the 


• This  divifion  of  the  fimple  tenfes  into  perfeft  and 
iniperfcft,  appears,  from  a pafTage  quoted  in  the  Hermes, 
to  have  been  difeovered  by  one  Grocin  in  England  ; only 
he  has  not  added  the  third  member  of  the  divifion,  which 
exprefles  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  This  divifion 
Scaliger,  De  caufis  ling.  Lat.  juftly  commends  as  very  a* 
cute  and  ingenious,  and  approves  of  it  entirely,  except 
with  refpeft  to  the  preftnt-perfeH,  of  which  I ilia  11  fpeak 
by  and  b}-. 

Stoics 

\ 
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C.  1 1 . Stoics  an  imperfect  time  *.  But  out  of 
this  imperfedl  time,  as  the  fame  Prifcian 
has  very  well  obferved,  there  grows  a per- 
fect time  f.  Thus,  to  ufe  the  in  fiance  that 
Prifcian  gives,  if  1 have  written  but  a part 
of  the  verfe  or  line,  and  am  Bill  conti- 
nuing to  write,  I fay,  fcribo  verfum,  / 
write,  or  am  writing  the  •verfe  ; but  if  I 
have  juft  finifhed  it,  fo  that  the  work  is 
completed,  then  I fay,  fcripfi  verfum , or, 
as  it  is  exprefled  without  ambiguity  in 
Englifh,  I have  written  the  verfe.  This 
tenfe  is  called  the  praterite-perfecl,  or  fhort- 
ly  the  prteter-pcrfecl ; and,  as  the  name  im- 
plies, denotes  a pafl  adlion,  but  which  is 
confidered  as  completed  and  perfedted  at 
the  time  it  is  mentioned  by  the  fpeaker, 
as  will  be  more  fully  explained  afterwards. 
This  tenfe  therefore  I think  ought  not  to 
be  ranked  under  the  prefent,  or  confidered 
as  any  fpecies  of  it ; but  fliould  be  held 
rather  to  belong  to  the  pafl,  though  con- 
nedled  with  the  prefent.  Neither  does  the 

* See  the  paflage  quoted  at  large  in  the  Hermet. 

f Ex  codem  igitur  prxfenli  najeitur  etiam  ptrfeflum  ; Ji 
enim  ad  finem  psrveniat  inccptuni,  Jlatim  utimur  prxterito - 

psrftflo. 

diflindtion 
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diftindlion  of  indefinite,  in  my  opinion,  C.  ir. 
apply  to  the  prefent  tenfe,  as  the  expref- 
fion  of  it  neceflarily  denotes  an  imperfedl 
adtion.  I cannot  therefore  make  the  dif- 
tindlion that  is  made  in  the  Hermes,  be- 
twixt ypcupci 1 and  Tvyxxva  ypnupar,  as  if  the  firft 
denoted  an  indefinite  or  aoriftical  prefent, 
and  the  other  an  imperfedl  or  continued 
prefent.  I think  there  is  no  more  difference 
betwixt  thefe  two,  than  there  is  betwixt  iyf^or 
and  iTvyx^ov  ypoLfur,  which  Mr  Harris  acknow- 
ledges are  the  fame  ; or  than  there  is  be- 
twixt feribo  and  feribens  fum , which  Mr 
Harris  has  alfo  fet  down,  as  fignifying  the 
fame  thing  ; or  if  there  be  any  difference 
betwixt  yfafoi  and  TvyX*,a  yfa.mY,  or  iyfoftr 
and  iTvyyxw  yftvfw,  it  muft  be  this,  that  the 
one  exprefiion  imports,  that  the  adtion  of 
f writing  is  contingent  or  accidental ; where-? 
as  yf>x<pu  {imply  denotes  the  adlion,  without 
the  addition  of  that  circumfiance. 

With  refpedl  to  the  pajl  tenfe,  I think 
it  admits  this  diftindlion,  of  perfedl,  im- 
perfedl, and  indefinite.  And  firft,  I think 
I -wrote,  or  did  -write  *,  is  clearly  an 

aorift, 

* This  I hold  to  be  the  true  aorift  in  Englilh,  though 
it  be  fet  down  in  our  common  grammars  as  the  imperfefl 
part  tenfe  ; for  they  tranflate  feribebain,  I •wrote  or  did 

Vol,  II.  R •write. 
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C-  i i , aorift,  as  it  is  called  by  all  the  grammar 
rians,  exprefling  limply  that  the  action  is 
pall,  without  exprefling  whether  it  was  or 
was  not  a pcrfedt  or  complete  action  at  that 
time.  The  prater- perfect  ytypiya  denotes,  as 
I have  already  laid,  not  only  that  the  adtioq. 
is  pall,  but  that  the  action  was  completed, 
and  is  conlidered  as  a complete  action  at 
this  prelent  time.  The  plufquam-perfedt 
iytypayeiv,  I had  written , all'o  denotes  that 
the  action  was  completed,  but  at  lome  pall 
time ; and  iy ea.u*,  I was  writing , denotes 
that  the  a<5tion  is  pall,  but  was  not  then  com- 
pleted, but  Itiil  going  on,  and  therefore 
it  is  called  the  imperfett. 

As  to  the  future,  it  appears  to  pie  to 
have  likewife  all  thofe  three  diftindtions 
that  I have  obferved  in  the  palt.  For  I a- 
gree  with  Mr  Harris,  that  ypu  f»,  or  feribam , 
exprefles  the  future  adtion  indefinitely, 
without  determining  whether  it  be  perfedt 
pr  not.  And  it  is  certain,  that  r-y?^c  t<r«- 
fiai,  or,  as  the  Latins  very  happily  exprefs 
it  by  one  word,  feripfero , denotes  the  fu- 
ture action  perfect,  though  there  be  fome- 

mrite,  whereas  it  fhnuld  be  tranfl.ued,  I mat  'writing. — 
For  we  have  not  in  Eng!i!h,  as  they  have  in  French,  a 
flection  of  the  verb  to  exprefs  it,  but  muft  ufe  the  auxi- 
liary with  the  participle. 
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thing  more  in  the  expreffion  of  it,  as  I fliall  C.  1 1 * 
obferve  afterwards  * ; and  I think  that 
ypxipur  icouctt  may  be  made  a tenfe  of,  to  de~ 
note  an  imperfedl  future,  fuch  as  is  ex- 
preffed  by  the  Englifh  phrafe,  I JJoall  be 
1 writing , though  there  be  not  in  any  lan- 
guage, fo  far  as  I know,  any  flection  of 
the  verb  exprefling  fuch  a tenfe. 

Thus  far  therefore  we  have  gone  in  the 
explanation  of  the  tenfes  ; but  I think  not 

* The  paulo  p'jji  futurunt , as  it  is  commonly  called, 
is  in  my  opinion  a tenfe  which  expreffes  the  iuturepcrfeft, 
and  no  more.  FcSr  proof  of  this,  I appeal  to  the  follow- 
ing  P adage  in  Plaro  — *Eav  yap  apa.  tpoi  S^n  r/m'  TWTOV1  tZv  trr- 
bpvruv,  <rv  opotf,  uutcxx  pocket  S**  rf dvavai,  T* Bv^trai  wrof  ov  av 
ia*  ti vet  Sofy  tH(  iutvv  x*7tay»vat  Seiv,  xartayuc  terrat  uvtikx 

paker  xct«  b oipanov  Stiff ~xt?ldu9  Suaxieptvo \>  iVrai.  wrto  p \ya  tya  Sum- 
•ha,  It  Gorg.  p.  469.  edit.  Serrani.  Here  it  is 

evident,  that  rt9»£iT<zi  anfwcrs  exaitly  to  ya.Tixy.i-;  iV-mi,  and 
ji «<r^i»-/£fv«v  tVrai,  which  are  clearly  perfeiR  lutures.  There 
is  another  example  that  I recolledt  from  the  Alccftis  of 
Euripides,  where  Admetus,  fpeaking  to  his  wife,  fays, 

*E<rrai  raf  itrrai,  pn  tptcrnf'  t*et  a tyu 
Ka*  farm  (<% wt  x«i  6avwT*  tph  yxivi i 
Movtt  xtxkvoy,  xiri(  avrt  cw  sror« 

T ovSt  avSf.it  vvp}n  Qifcrakie  xp<nr$$ly%tTut. 

Bcre  xixMio-f  can  fignify  nothing,  but  u*x>y»ta  !<rn  ; for, 
fo  far  as  I know,  this  tenfe  is  always  uied  in  a paflive 
fignification,  and  we  may  obferve,  that  the  perfect  fig- 
nification  of  it  is  fitly  marked  by  the  reduplication  pre- 
fixed, which  in  Greek  is  the  mark  of  the  perfeff. 

This  account  of  the  tenfe,  I know,  is  different  from 
the  common,  by  which  it  is  made  to  fignify,  as  the  name 
given  it  imports,  an  immediate  future  : but  for  this  fig- 
ftification  of  it  I can  find  no  good  authority. 

R 2 far 
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C.  1 1 . far  enough  to  explain  fully  and  diftinftly 
the  natura  and  ufe  of  them.  For  I think 
fomething  more  is  wanting,  to  give  a clear 
notion  of  the  prater-perfect  for  example, 
or  of  the  plu- perfect,  than  juft  to  fay, 
that  the  one  denotes  ah  action  perfected 
at  the  prefent  time,  and  the  other  an  ac- 
tion that  was  perfected  at  fome  pall  time  ; 
and  particularly  the  ufe  of  the  praeter-per- 
fect,  and  the  diltinction  betwixt  it  and  the 
aorift,  has  not  been  fufticiently  explained  in 
any  book  that  I have  feen : for  further 
explanation  of  it,  1 think  it  will  be  necef- 
iary  to  make  a divifion  of  the  tenfes  not  hi- 
therto mentioned,  and  which  was  fuggeft- 
ed  to  me  by  the  ufe  of  the  modern  langua- 
ges. The  divifion  I mean  is  into  fimple 
and  compounded.  The  fimple  are  the 
three  I firft  mentioned,  viz.  the  paft,  pre- 
fent, and  future,  with  the  threefold  dif- 
tindlion  of  perfect,  imperfedfc,  and  indefi- 
nite ; but  of  thefe  fimple  tenfes,  there  are 
various  combinations,  which  are  now  to 
be  explained. 

To  find  out  all  the  different  combina- 
tions of  thefe  three  tenfes,  is  a problem  of 
arithmetic,  the  folution  of  which  would 
be  of  very  little  ufe  in  the  prefent  inquiry : 
for  I am  perfuaded  there  is  no  language 

that 
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that  by  any  form  of  the  verb  expref-  C.  11. 
fes  all  thofe  feveral  combinations  ; e.  g.  v-'‘v's“' 
there  is  no  one  tenfe  of  any  verb,  that  ex- 
prefles  that  the  a<5tion  of  the  verb  is,  %uasy 
and  will  be ; neither  is  there  any,  fo  far 
as  I know,  that  denotes,  that  the  action  is 
and  will  be,  or  was  and  will  be  *.  But 
there  are  three  of  them  which  are  to  be 
found  in  feveral,  viz.  the  part  with  the 
prefent, — the  pad  with  the  pad, — and  the 
pad  with  the  future. 

The  fird  combination  makes  the  tenfe 
I have  already  mentioned,  viz.  the  prteter- 
perfetd.  It  is  expreded  in  Greek  by  one 
word,  yiy?otyct ; but  in  Englidi  and  French, 
it  is  expreded  by  the  adidance  of  the  auxi- 
liary, I have  written , J'ai  ecrit ; which 
makes  the  composition  of  it  apparent ; for 

V . 

* Homer,  Iliad,  b.  2.  v.  117.  fpcakingof  Jupiter,  fays, 

"Of  in  xoWauv  xo\iav  xxrthvci  xapyvx, 

Ilf  tn  xai  — — ■ 

Now  there  is  no  language,  fo  far  as  I know,  that  exprefies 
by  any  one  fleftion  of  the  verb,  or  even  by  the  aftiftance  of 
auxiliaries,  both  the  Ikim  and  t«,  that  is,  the  pall  with 
refpeft  to  the  time  of  the  ipeech,  and  the  future.  I fay, 
luit/i  refpeft  to  the  time  of 'the  speech  ; for  there  is  a com- 
pounded tenle,  as  we  fhall  prefently  fee,  which  exprefies 
a future  and  a paft  aft  ion ; but  then  the  paft  aftioa  is 
likewiie  future  with  refpeft  to  the  time  of  the  fpeech. 

the 
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C.  ii.  the  auxiliary  being  in  the  prefent  tenfe, 
V"^v^  and  the  participle  in  the  paft  tenfe,  fhews 
plainly  that  it  is  mixed  of  both  tenfes.  I 
have  already  obferved,  that  this  tenfe  de- 
notes an  adlion  paft,  and  alfo  an  adtion 
perfedh  I have  likewife  faid,  that  this  ac- 
tion is  neverthelefs  confidered  as  fome  way 
prefent.  It  now  remains  to  be  explained, 
how  an  adtion,  perfectly  paft,  can  In  any 
way  be  faid  to  be  prefent : and  the  diffi- 
culty feems  to  be  the  greater,  that  this 
tenfe  applies,  not  only  to  adtions  that  admit 
of  continuance  and  repetition,  as  when  I 
fay,  1 have  loved,  I have  refolved  ; but  to 
adtions  that  do  not  admit  either,  as  when 
I fay,  I have  built  a houfe , / have  killed  a 
man. 

In  order  to  explain  this  matter,  we  mull 
confider  that  the  prefent  of  grammarians  is  - 
different  from  the  novo  or  inftant  of  philo- 
fophers.  For  this  admits  of  no  extenlion 
or  divifion  any  more  than  a point,  and 
is  no  part  of  time,  but  the  boundary  of  it, 
as  a point  is  of  a line ; whereas  the  prefent 
of  the  grammarian  has  a certain  extenfion. 
If  it  be  alkcd,  what  that  extenlion  is  ? I an- 
fwer,  It  depends  upon  die  fpeaker  to  make 
it  greater  or  lcfs  as  lie  chufes ; he  may 

make 
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make  it  an  houf,  a day,  a month,  See.  G.  1 1 . 
When  he  does  fo,  all  the  parts  of  the  day  '^vS^ 
or  month,  as  well  as  the  inftant  when  he 
fpeaks,  make  all  together  the  prefent  novu. 

A portion  therefore  of  paft  time  is  taken 
into  fuch  a prefent,  and  in  this  way  an  action 
that  happened  in  that  part;  time,  is  consi- 
dered as  prefent. 

If  therefore  the  fpeaker  exprelTes  what 
portion  of  paft  time  he  takes  into  the  pre- 
fent 7ioiv , there  feems  to  be  little  difficulty 
in  the  matter.  Thus  if  I fay,  7 have  built 
my  houfe  this  year , This  day  I have  ivritten  a 
letter , it  is  plain,  that  I make  in  the  one 
cafe  the  year,  in  the  other  the  day,  the 
prefent  time ; and  therefore  the  action, 
though  paft,  is  fitly  expreffed  by  a form 
of  the  verb  that  denotes  the  prefent,  as 
■ well  as  the  paft. 

But  fuppofe  I make  no  fuch  circum-* 
feription  of  time,  nor  fet  any  bounds  to 
the  noiv , ftill  I can  fay,  I have  built  a 
houfe,  I have  written  a letter,  I have  re- 
folved  to  do  fuch  or  fuch  a thing.  In 
what  fenfe  then  are  thefe  paft  actions  pre- 
fent ? My  anfwer  is,  In  their  effects , which 
in  fuch  expreffions  are  always  confidered  as 
prefent,  though  the  atftion  be  paft. 

In 
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In  order  to  explain  this  further,  it  is  to 
be  confidercd,  that  the  eftcdt  of  fomc  ac- 
tions is  a work  which  remains  after  the 
action  or  energy  is  over.  Thus,  when  a 
malon  builds  a houfe,  or  I write  a letter, 
the  houl'c  and  the  letter  remain  after  the 
energy  of  building  or  writing  is  paft. 
While  therefore  the  houfe  or  letter  exifts, 
I ufe  this  tenfe  properly,  and  fay,  that  / 
have  built  the  houfe  or  ' written  the  letter ; 
but  fuppofe  them  both  deftroyed,  I can- 
not fay  properly,  I have  built  the  one  or 
• written  the  other. 

But  further,  there  are  actions  which 
end  in  energy,  and  produce  no  work  that 
remains  after  them  *.  What  lhall  we  fay 
of  fuch  actions  ? Cannot  we  fay,  we  have 
danced  a dance,  played  a tune , taken  a walk , 
and  the  like ; and  yet  how  can  fuch  ac- 
tions, fo  perfectly  paft  that  no  traces  of 
them  remain,  be  faid  in  any  fenfe  to  be 
prefent  ? My  anfwcr  is,  That  the  confe- 
quences  of  fuch  actions,  refpedting  either 
the  fpeaker,  or  fome  other  perfon  or  thing, 
are  prefent ; and  what  thefe  confequences 
are,  appears  from  the  tenor  of  the  dif- 

* Tills  laft  kind  of  aflion,  is  in  Greek  called 
■the  other  is  x>rc,s- 

courle. 
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courfe.  Thus  I fay,  I have  taken  a walk , C.  jl, 
and  am  much  the  better  for  it ; 7 have  played 
the  tune , and  am  much  pleafed  with  it ; I have 
danced  one  dance , and  incline  to  dance  no 
more.  In  thefe  inftances  the  action  is  pal- 
fed,  and  no  work  left  behind  it ; but  the 
confequences  remain,  and  arc  prefent,  and 
therefore  the  double  time  is  properly  ufed. 

I may  alfo  fay,  I have  taken  a walk,  and  am 
going  to  drefs  ; but  fuch  an  expreffion  falls 
under  the  firft  ufe  I have  mentioned  of 
this  tenfe,  when  the  bounds  of  the  now 
are  extended,  fo  as  to  take  in  a portion  of 
the  paft  ; for  in  this  expreffion  I compre- 
hend both  actions  in  the  fame  portion  of 
time. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  pnrter- 
perfedt  ufed  in  this  laft  way,  of  denoting 
the  confequences  of  a paft  adtion  as  pre- 
fent, may  be  applied  even  to  adtions  that 
produce  works,  but  which  are  deftroyed  : 
for  I may  fay,  I have  built  a houfe , which 
has  cojl  me  much  money , though  the  houfe 
be  burnt  ; but  if  I mention  only  the 
building  the  houfe,  without  any  confe- 
quences, I cannot  ufe  that  tenfe,  after  the 
houfe  is  deftroyed. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  prceter-perfedl 
Vol.  II.  S.  is 
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C,  1 1 . is  properly  ufed,  either  when  the  pall  ac- 
tion  is  comprehended  in  the  prefent  now, 
or  when  the  effedls  of  it,  viz.  either  the  work 
produced  by  it,  or  the  confequences  of  it, 
are  ftill  exiiling.  In  fuch  cafes  the  expref* 
lion  of  the  tcnfe  denotes,  that  the  action, 
though  pad,  is  conlidered  as  prefent.  But 
fuppofe  a certain  portion  of  time  is  expref- 
fed,  that  is  cut  off  and  feparatcd  by  fome 
known  boundary  from  the  prelent  now, 
I cannot,  in  fuch  a cafe,  ufe  a tenfe  that 
involves  any  conlideration  of  the  prefent, 
nor  does  the  ufe  of  language  conlider  that 
atflion  as  any  wife  prefent.  Thus  I cannot 
fay,  I have  built  a houfe  lajl  year , / have 
played  a tune  yejlerday  ; but  I mull  ufe  the 
aorill,  and  fay,  / built  the  houfe  lajl  year , 
and  played  the  tune  yeferday ; which  fhews, 
that  the  firfl  and  capital  ufe  of  this  tenfe 
is,  to  exprefs  an  adlion  comprehended  in 
the  prefent  now  ; fo  that  if  there  be  a cir- 
cumfcription,  which  feparates  it  from  the 
now,  and  throws  it  into  a portion  of  pall 
time,  this  tenfe  cannot  be  ufed. 

And  here  we  may  obferve  a propriety  in 
our  Englilh  idiom,  which  is  not  in  the 
French.  Both  the  French  and  we  fay,  I have 
done  ci  thing  to-day  5 but  they  fay,  in  the  e- 

vening, 
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vening,  J'  ai  le  fait  ce  matin  ; whereas  we 
fay,  /did  it  this  morning , if  the  morning 
be  palled. 

As  to  the  aorift  of  the  paid,  I have  al- 
ready obferved,  that  it  does  not  determine 
whether  the  adtion  be  perfected  or  not ; 
but  it  is  alfo  indefinite  in  another  refpect, 
that  it  does  not  determine  whether  the  now 
is  to  be  taken  into  that  part  time,  or  whe- 
ther the  adlion  is,  in  any  of  the  refpects 
above  mentioned,  to  be  confidered  as  pre- 
fent.  In  fhort,  it  does  not  determine  whe- 
ther the  tenfe  be  compounded,  or  a fimple 
paft  tenfe  ; and  it  is  in  this  lenfe,  as  I ap- 
prehend, that  it  is  called  an  aorijl  by  the 
antient  grammarians.  It  is  on  account 
of  this  fimple  lignification  of  the  pafl 
that  it  is  fo  much  ufed  in  hiflory,  which 
commonly  fpeaks  of  events  only  as  paft, 
without  any  relation  to  the  prefent  ; 
whereas  the  orator  very  often  mentions 
paft  events  with  a view  to  the  prefent 
time,  and  therefore  frequently  ufes  the 
praeter-perfcdl. 

From  this  account  of  thefe  two  tenfes, 
it  is  evident  that  they  may  be  both  pro- 
perly enough  applied  to  the  fame  event : 
for  if  I confider  the  event  limply  as  paft, 
S 2 without 
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C.  11.  without  taking  into  my  conficleration  the 
prefent,  I ufe  the  aorift ; whereas,  if  I 
any  wife  refer  to  the  prefent,  the  com- 
pounded tenfe,  which  expreffes  both  the 
paft  and  prefent,  is  the  proper  tenfe.  Thus 
I fav,  He  killed  a man , and  ivas  hanged. 
Here  the  aorift  is  the  proper  tenfe,  be- 
caufe  the  exprdlion  has  no  relation  to  the 
prefent ; but  if  I fay,  he  is  to  be  hanged , 
then  the  proper  tenfe  of  the  verb  kill  is 
the  prater- perfect,  and  I fhould  fay,  He 
has  killed  a man,  and  is  to  be  hanged. 

The  ufe  of  tliefe  tenfes  is,  according  to 
my  obfervation,  the  fame  in  Greek  that  it 
is  in  Englifh,  particularly  as  to  what  I lalt 
mentioned,  of  both  being  applied  to  the 
fame  event  in  different  refpects.  In  De- 
mofthenes’s  oration  againft  Ariflocrates, 
whom  he  accules  of  tranfgreffing  a de- 
cree, he  ufes  the  prater-perfect  vxouGtGwt,  he 
has  iranfgrtjfed,  or  the  aorift  rra/aCn,  hetranf- 
grejj'ed,  juft  as  he  confiders  the  tranfgreflion 
of  the  decree,  either  as  prefent  by  its  ef- 
fects and  confequences,  or  fimply  as  paft. 

The  examples  I have  given,  I hope,  are 
, fufficient  to  explain  my  meaning  con- 
cerning the  ufe  of  thefe  two  tenfes.  I will 
however  give  two  more ; one  from  the 
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tranflation  of  our  Bible,  and  the  other  C.  1 1 . 
from  Ariftotle’s  philofophical  works.  The 
tranflators  of  our  Bible,  though,  as  I ob- 
ferved  before,  they  may  not  have  perfectly 
underftood  the  original,  did  certainly  under- 
ftand  their  own  language  very  well;  and  ac- 
cordingly I hold  the  Englifh  Bible  to  be  the 
bell  ftandard  of  the  Englifh  language  we 
have  at  this  day.  In  tranflating  that  pious 
fentence  of  Job,  after  every  thing  was  taken 
from  him,  they  make  him  fay,  The  Lord 
gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away ; blcjjfed 
be  the  name  of  the  Lord:  where  we  have  both 
tenfcs  molt  properly  ufed.  If  in  place  of 
gave,  the  aorift,  they  had  ufed  the  com- 
pound tenfe  hath  given , it  would  have 
been  improper,  becaufe  what  the  Lord 
gave  was  at  that  time  taken  away,  fo  that 
the  action  of  giving , could  not  in  any 
way  be  faid  to  be  prefent ; whereas  the 
next  verb  take , is  moft  properly  in  the 
compound  tenfe,  becaufe  his  wealth  then 
continued  to  be  taken  away.  But  if  he 
had  faid  fo  after  he  had  got  back  his 
wealth,  it  would  not  have  been  proper, 
and  he  muft  have  faid,  the  Lord  gave,  and 
the  Lord  took  away , becaufe  the  action  of 

taking 
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C.  1 1 . taking  was  then  altogether  pa  (Ted,  with- 
out  any  confequences  of  it  remaining. 

The  other  example  is  from  Ariilotle’s 
Phyfics,  where,  fpeaking  of  the  power 
that  makes  bodies  dcfccnd,  he  lays  *,  K net, 
K.xt  xixiH-y.i,  It  moves  ity  and  has  moved  it ; by 
which  he  means,  that  while  the  body  gets 
continually  frelli  impulfes  from  gravity,  it 
retains  the  former  impulfes,  fo  that  the 
power  is  always  accumulating,  and  the 
motion  confequently  always  accelerating  ; 
and  our  modern  difeoveries  have  afeertain- 
cd  that  the  velocity  is  as  the  fquare  of  the 
times.  Here  therefore  the  prater-perfect 
tenfe  is  molt  properly  ufed  to  denote  that 
the  confequences  of  the  former  impulfes 
ftill  continue. 

1 mult  further  obferve,  that  there  is  an 
ufe  of  this  tenfe  in  the  imperative  mood, 
very  frequent  in  Euclid,  who,  when  he  de- 
fires you  to  make  a diagram,  ufes  the 
word  ytypxfbu ; which  imports,  fxrft,  that  it 
fhall  be  deferibed,  and  then  being  deferi- 
bed,  (hall  continue  to  ferve  for  the  demon- 
ftration. 

The  Latin  language,  among  its  other 
defers,  has  but  one  tenfe  to  exprefs  both 

* Phyf.  Aufcult.  lib.  7.  cap.  6.  p.  40 6. 
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the  aorift  and  the  prater-perfedt ; for  fcripfi  C.  1 1 . 
with  them  hands  for  both  iyea-la.  and  yi- 
y?x *.  I do  not  think,  as  fome  gram- 
rians  feem  to  do,  that  the  Latin  is  a cor- 
ruption of  the  Greek,  as  the  French  or  I- 
talian  are  of  the  Latin  ; but  I think  it  is 
a dialedl  of  the  Greek,  which  came  off 
from  the  parent  - language,  and  was 
brought  to  Italy  by  Enotrus  or  Evander 
before  the  Greek  was  perfectly  formed, 
and  particularly  before  their  grammarians 
had  learned  to  diftinguifh  betwixt  the 
fimple  pall,  and  the  paft  which  takes  in 
the  prefent. 

There  is  one  very  peculiar  ufe  which  the 
Latins  make  of  their  preterite,  obfervcd  by 
Mr  Harris,  by  which  they  not  only  do  not 
include  the  prefent,  but  exclude  it ; fo  that 
the  tenfe  is  neither  an  aorift,  which  does  not 
exclude  the  prefent,  nor  is  it  a prater-perfect, 
which  does  include  the  prelent,  but  fome- 
thing  betwixt  the  two.  In  this  fenfe  Virgil 

* In  the  expreffion  peril,  fo  common  in  the  Latin  co- 
medy, the  perfeft  has  undoubtedly  the  meaning  of 
the  prater- perfe A in  Greek.  Alfo  in  that  pafiage  of 
Virgil,  where  Dido  fays,  Vixi,  et  quern  dederat  curfum 
fortuna  peregi,  ■vixi  undoubtedly  fignifies  Ciiiuxa.  1 be- 
lieve however  it  is  more  commonly  ufed  in  an  aoriftical 
fenfe  ; and  accordingly  it  is  always  the  hillorical  tenle  in 
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C.  11.  fays,  Fuimus  Troes,  tv  it  Ilium,  et  ingens  glo- 
rici  Dardanidum.  In  like  manner  Tibullus, 
Vivite  Jelices,  memores  et  invite  nojlri , Jive 
E rim  us  Jive  nos  Jut  a fuisse  volent.  And 
in  the  fame  fenfe  Cicero  fays  of  the  confpi- 
rators  whom  he  had  put  to  death,  Vixe- 
runt,  in  all  which  inftances  it  is  evident, 
that  the  tenfe  excludes  the  prefent. 

But  there  is  a fenfe  in  which  both  the 
Greeks  and  Latins  ufe  the  aorift,  which 
I have  not  yet  mentioned,  and  which  I 
think  is  not  commonly  obferved : it  is  to 
exprefs,  that  the  adlion  is  of  a nature  to 
happen  frequently,  and  not  at  any  deter- 
mined time,  either  paft,  prefent,  or  to 
come.  Thus  Ifocrates  fays,  o Kiyoc  xi<yo<  &«- 
kiwi  Tctf  ruv  favKuv  <nirnQeitt(-  And  Horace,  {'peak- 
ing of  the  exercifes  and  labours  that  it  was 
neceflary  to  undergo  in  order  to  gain  a 
prize  in  the  games,  fays,  ^ id  cupit  optatam 
curju  contingere  met  am,  mult  a tulit  fecit- 
que puer,  sudavit  et  alsit,  abstinuit 
venere  et  vino , & c.  Again  Virgil  fays, 

Non  aliter  quam  qui  adverjo  vix  flurmne  lem- 
bum  remigiis  Jubigit  : Ji  brachia  Jorte  RE- 
misit,  atque  ilium  in  pree ceps  prono  rapit  al- 
veus amni* ; where  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
the  perfect  rent  Jit  is  joined  with  the  pre- 

* Georgic.  1.  v.  201. 
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Pent  fubigit  and  rapit ; fo  that  it  appears  C 
the  Latins  exprefled  this  frequency  of  ac- 
tion at  indetermined  times  by  the  prefent, 

(as  we  do  commonly  in  Englilh),  as  well  as 
by  the  pferfedti  There  are  many  more 
paflages  to  be  met  with,  both  in  Greek 
and  Latin  writers,  in  which  this  tenfe  oc- 
curs, and  which  are  not  to  be  explained 
tmlefs  we  give  to  the  tenfe  the  fenfe  I have 
mentioned.  And  fo  much  for  the  firft  com- 
pounded tenfe. 

The  next  is  called  the  phtfquam-pcrf eel ; 
and  is  a compofition  of  the  pall  with  the 
part,  which  is  denoted  by  the  Englilh  ex- 
prellion,  I had  written,  where  we  have 
both  the  preterite  of  the  auxiliary  verb, 
and  the  paft  participle  of  the  principal 
verb.  It  exprelfes,  that  the  adtion  of  the 
verb  is  palled,  not  only  with  refpedt  to 
the  prefent  now,  but  alfo  with  refpedt  to 
another  adtion  likewife  paft  ; fo  that  there 
is  a fecond  paft  adtion  plainly  implied  in 
the  tenfe,  and  which  is  always  exprejfcd 
either  in  what  follows  or  goes  before  in 
the  difcourfe.  Thus  when  I fay  limply, 

7 had  written  my  letter , it  is  evident  I 
refer  to  fome  other  paft  action  ; and  I ex- 
prefs  it,  if  I add,  when  you  came  in.  And 
Vol.  II.  T I 
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C.  1 1 . I hold,  that  the  times  of  thofe  two  part 
'^v^/  actions  are  joined  together,  fo  as  to  make 
only  one  paft  time ; and  the  only  difference 
I know  betwixt  this  tenfe  and  the  preter- 
perfedl  is,  that  in  the  place  of  the  prefent 
being  joined  to  the  pall,  fo  as  to  make  of 
the  two  but  one  prefent  time,  the  laft  paft 
here  is  joined  to  the  firft  paft,  fo  as  to 
make  together  but  one  paft  time.  The 
firft  adlion  therefore  muft  be  prefent,  in  one 
of  the  ways  above  defcribed,  when  the  laft 
adlion  happened,  in  order  to  make  the  ufe 
of  this  tenfe  proper.  And  as  thofe  two 
tenfes  have  fo  great  an  affinity,  we  fee, 
that  in  the  learned  languages,  the  pluf- 
quam- perfect  is  formed  from  the  preter- 
perfecl,  as  iyiypafen  from  ytypacfot,  and  fcrip- 
feram  from  fcripfi. 

The  laft  combination  I mentioned,  was 
that  of  the  paft  with  the  future,  where 
we  are  to  underftand,  that  the  adlion  is 
likewife  future  with  refpedt  to  the  time  of 
the  fpeech,  and  only  paft  with  refpedl  to 
another  event,  likewife  future  ; fo  that 
with  refpedl  to  the  prefent  time,  that  is, 
the  time  of  the  fpeech,  it  may  be  faid  to 
be  a combination  of  future  with  future. 
This  tenfe  is  expreffed  by  compofition  in 

Greek 
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Greek  as  well  as  Englifh  : for  in  Greek  C.  1 1 . 
they  fay,  ytypafu c aepeu,  and  in  Englifh,  / 

Jhall  have  •written , where  the  junction  of 
the  future  and  paft  is  manifefl  from  the 
expreffion  ; but  the  Latins  have  been  fo 
lucky  as  to  hit  upon  one  form  of  the  verb 
to  exprefs  it,  fcripfero.  The  tenfe  plainly 
expreffes  a future  adtion,  and  it  implies  an- 
other future  adtion,  with  refpedt  to  which 
the  firft  future  adtion  is  pad,  and  which 
other  feature  adtion  is  always  expreffed  in 
fome  part  of  the  difeourfe.  Thus  when  I 
fay,  I Jhall  have  -written  the  letter , it 
plainly  expreffes  a future  adtion,  and  alfo 
. that  it  is  palTed  with  refpedt  to  fome  o- 
ther  future  adtion ; and  if  I add,  vuhen  he 
1 will  come  in , then  I exprefs  likewife  that 
fecond  future  adtion. 

This  is  the  belt  account  I am  able  to 
give  of  the  tenfes  of  verbs ; in  which  I 
have  taken  no  notice  of  the  fecond  future  and 
fecond  aorift  of  the  Greek  verbs ; becaufe  I 
agree  with  thofe  grammarians  who  think 
that  they  have  no  fignification  different 
from  the  firft  futures,  and  firfl  aorifts, 
and  are  no  more  than  the  obfolete  prefents 
and  imperfedts  of  the  old  theme  of  the 
verb,  which  were  ftill  retained  after  the 
T 2 new 
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( . 1.  new  theme  came  into  ufe,  but  were  ufed  as 

different  forms  of  the  future  and  aorift ; fo 
that  they  only  ferve  to  enrich  the  analo- 
gy, and  make  the  founds  of  this  fo  va- 
rious part  of  fpeech,  ftill  more  various. 
Neither  can  I admit  that  there  is  any  fuch 
tenfe  in  the  Greek,  or  any  other  language 
that  I know,  as  what  is  called  in  the  Her- 
mes the  inceptive , fuch  as  ypapw,  or 
rather  yp^nr,  (for  that  is  more  commonly 
ufed),  which  is  laid  to  be  the  inceptive- 
prefent.  I know  there  are  inceptive  verbs 
in  Latin,  as  there  are  defiderative  verbs  in 
Greek  ; but  there  is  no  form  of  any  other 
verb  that  exprelles  either  the  one  or  the 
other.  For  as  to  yp^ar,  it  is  plainly 
a future,  as  much  as  fcripturus  fum  ; and 
the  only  difference  that  I know  betwixt  it 
and  7/>aiu  is,  that  /mmo  not  only  exprefles 
futurity,  and  therefore  is  joined  with  the 
future  infinitive,  but  all'o  very  often  im- 
plies deliberation,  efpccially  in  the  Attic  ufe 
of  the  word. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

Continuation  of  the  fame  fubjeff. — Authori- 
ties in  fupport  of  the  doctrine  of  the  tenfes 
laid  down  in  the  preceding  chapter.  — Dr 
Clarke' s fyjlem  upon  this  J'ubjecl  examined. 


I Should  be  forry  if  the  reader  thought  C.  12. 

that  I gave  the  dodtrine  of  the  Greek 
tenfes,  laid  down  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
for  a difcovery  of  my  own.  All  I pretend 
is,  to  have  explained. more  fully,  I think, 
than  has  hitherto  been  done,  what  the  an- 
tients  have  delivered  upon  this  fubjedt ; 
and  particularly  Theodorus  Gaza,  whom 
I reckon  among  the  antients,  though  he 
lived  as  late  as  the  fifteenth  century,  on 
account  of  his  learning,  and  the  elegance 
and  accuracy  of  his  Greek  ftyle.  He  has 
left  us  a Greek  grammar  in  that  language, 
wherein  he  has  explained  fome  things  be- 
longing to  the  art,  in  fo  mafterly  a man- 
ner, that  while  I am  reading  him,  I am 
fometimes  difpofed  to  forget  the  refugee 
Greek,  and  think  that  it  is  Ariftotle  I am 

ftudying. 
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C.  12.  dudying.  He  is  fhort  upon  the  tenfes,  as 
upon  every  thing  elfe,  and  has  given  us 
little  more  than  definitions  of  them,  but 
fuch  definitions  as  agree  perfectly  with  my 
notion  of  them. 

The  prefent  he  defines  TO  ivHJTCL/JLlYCy  KQLl 
ruec ; from  which  it  appears,  that  being  im- 
perfeft)  was,  according  to  his  notion,  of  the 
e (fence  of  the  prelent  time.  Nor  does  he 
feem  to  have  any  idea  of  a prefent  that  was 
aoriftical,  that  is,  did  not  determine  whe- 
ther  the  aedion  was  perfedl  or  imperfect, 
any  more  than  of  a prefent  which  was 
only  inceptive. 

His  definition  of  the  praeter-perfedl  is, 
to  jraftNuMiflac  apri  Kai  irrtM ( tv  (hjtutoc.  Here  is 
plainly  laid  down  the  compofition  which  I 
fuppofe  in  this  tenfe,  of  the  prefent  and  the 
pad  ; but  with  this  reftriclion  and  limita- 
tion, that  it  mud  have  been  lately  pad  ; 
that  is,  it  mud  have  happened  in  a por- 
tion of  time  pad  which  connedls  with 
the  prefent  kow,  not  being  divided  from 
it  by  any  boundary  or  limit,  which  I 
have  made  to  be  an  efiential  part  of  the 
fignification  of  this  tenfe.  He  further 
fays,  that  it  mud  be  prefent  as  well  as 
pad ; but  then  it  mud  not  be  going  on, 

which 
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which  is  the  cafe  of  an  adtion  exprefled  by  C.  12. 
the  prefent  tenfe,  but  it  muft  be  comple- 
ted ; fo  that  it  is  paft,  perfect,  and  prefent. 

That  the  meaning  of  this  expreflion, 
the  perfect  of  the  prefent , is  no  other  than 
that  the  adtion,  though  prefent,  muft  not 
be  imperfect  or  going  on,  but  perfedt  and 
complete,  is  evident  from  the  fame  au- 
thor’s definition  of  the  imperfect  tenfe, 

viz.  to  irafWTtTa.y.iror  koli  arcMf  tv  vapuyttf/tyv  ; by 

which  this  tenfe  is  diftinguifhed,  firft, 
from  the  prefent,  which  is  aWec,  or  im- 
perfedt  likewife,  but  then  it  is  t»  inorajuikv, 
and  not  tv  7nxf>u^»ju iw,  that  is  to  fay,  of  the 
prefent,  not  the  paft ; and  fecondly,  it 
is  diftinguifhed  from  the  preter- perfect, 
by  its  going  on,  and  not  being  prefent. 

And  the  names  given  to  thofe  two  tenfes, 
agree  with  the  definitions  of  them  : for  in 
Greek  the  preter-perfedt  tenfe  is  called 
which  fignifies  lying  befide , de- 
noting that  the  adtion,  though  paft,  is 
befide  or  contiguous  to  the  prelent ; and 
the  imperfect  is  called  7T0tf>0lT0LTlK0Z,  that  is, 
extended , or  going  on,  by  which  it  is  ef- 
fentially  diftinguifhed  from  the  preter- 
perfedt. 

Dr  Clarke,  in  his  edition  of  Homer, 

has 
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C.  1 2.  has  given  us,  in  one  of  his  notes  upon  the 
beginning  of  the  Iliad,  a perfed  fyftem,  as 
he  feems  to  think,  of  the  tenfes  of  the  Greek 
language,  not  without  a good  deal  of  often- 
tation,  and  reprehenlion  of  other  gramma- 
rians. He  divides  all  time,  as  I do,  into 
paft,  prefent , and  future.  He  alfo  makes 
the  diftindion  of  the  adion  being  perfctt 
or  imperfect ; but  then  he  applies  this  dif- 
tindion to  the  prefent,  which  I have 
fhewn  is  by  its  nature,  and  according  to 
the  definition  of  Theodorus  Gaza,  always 
imperfed.  And  the  examples  that  he 
gives  of  a prefent  adion  being  perfed, 
will  apply  only  to  an  adion  that  is  pafl, 
but  is  confidered  as  prefent,  in  the  man- 
ner above  explained. 

I cannot  agree  with  him  neither,  that 
cwnabo  in  Latin,  or  in  Greek,  is  an 

imperfed  future.  For  I think  they  are 
clearly  aoriftical,  not  determining  whether 
die  future  adion  be  perfed  or  imperfed. 
And  as  to  the  account  he  gives  of  cirnaveroy 
I fhall  have  flipped , that  it  is  a perfect  fu- 
ture, it  is  an  improper  defcription  of  the 
tcnfe,  becaufe  it  does  not  fully  exprefs  its 
nature ; for  the  future  adion  exprefled 
by  that  tenfe,  is  not  only  perfed  and  com- 
pleted. 
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pleted,  but  it  is  paft  with  refpedl  to  ano-  C.  12. 
ther  action ; fo  that  it  is  truly  a compound- 
ed  time,  fuch  as  I have  explained  it,  of 
the  future  and  the  paft  ; by  which  we  are 
to  underftand,  as  I have  already  obferved, 
that  both  the  times  are  future  with  relpedt 
to  the  noiv,  when  I fpeak,  but  the  one  is 
palled  with  refpecl  to  the  other.  And  I 
have  alio  obferved,  that  this  is  a com- 
pounded tenfe  that  the  Greeks  have  not  in 
one  word,  nor  can  they  exprefs  it  other- 
wife  than  as  we  do,  by  a circumlocution, 
fuch  as  StWrwxac  ivopai,  in  which  the  com- 
pofition  is  juft  as  vifible  as  in  our  Englilli 
expreflion. 

Dr  Clarke’s  account  alfo  of  the  plufquam- 
perfedl  is  very  incomplete  ; for  all  he  fays 
of  it  is,  that  it  is  the  perfect  of  the  paft. 

But  that  definition  does  not  diftinguilh  it 
fufficiently  from  the  aorift  i<p ikm*,  which  may 
be  ufed  to  exprefs  an  action  as  perfectly  paft 
as  that  exprefl'ed  by  the  plu-perfecl  iTTipiKnueir. 

But  the  true  notion  of  that  tenfe  is  what  I 
have  given,  namely,  that  it  is  a compo- 
fition  of  the  paft  with  the  paft,  both  paft 
with  refpecl  to  the  rime  when  I fpeak, 
and  the  one  paft  with  refpedl  to  the  other. 

And  there  is  this  further,  as  I have  ob- 

Vol.  II.'  U ferved 
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ferved  in  the  Greek  plu-perfedl,  that 
the  adtion  it  exprefTes  is  not  only  part, 
with  refpect  to  another  time  likewife  part, 
but  it  is  to  be  considered  as  prefent  in  one 
or  other  of  the  fenles  above  mentioned  at 
that  other  part  time.  In  fhort  it  is  the 
pre ter- perfect  applied  to  a paft  time,  in- 
ftead  of  being  applied  to  the  prefent.  And 
in  this  way  many  ufes  of  this  plu- 
perfect tenfe  in  Greek  that  feem  extraor- 
dinary, may,  if  I am  not  much  miltaken, 
be  ealily  explained.  It  will  not  however 
explain  the  ufe  of  this  tenfe  in  fome  pafla- 
gcs  of  Homer,  if  it  be  true  that  the  tenfe 
there  is  really  the  plu-perfedt ; but  this 
I hold  not  to  be  the  cafe  *. 

Thus 

* The  paflages  in  Homer  I allude  to,  are  the  follow- 
ing. In  the  firft  Iliad,  fpeaking  of  Jupiter,  he  fays, 

’Axx’  ur.iat  Siiv  IffTo • 0iri;  «f  yvtav. 

v . 512. 

Now  im>  here  is  fuppofed  by  all  grammarians,  fo  far  as 
I know,  to  be  the  plu-perfeft  of  the  verb  {/uu,  and 
therefore,  according  to  my  notion  of  the  meaning  of  that 
tenfe,  fhould  fignify,  that  Jupiter  had  been  fitting,  and 
•was  then  fitting  fdent  ; a fcnl'e  which  the  paflage  will 
not  bear.  But  I fay,  that  im  is  not  there  the  plu- 
perfect, but  the  firft  aoi  id  middle,  which  is  ic-uri,  in  the 
3d  perf.  ling,  and  by  a fyncope  ito-ro,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  Ax  is  the  3d  perf.  fing.  cf  the  tft  aor.  middle,  from 

dAXo/uk/, 
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Thus  it  appears,  that  the  general  prin-  C.  1 2. 
ciples  of  the  Doctor’s  fyftem  are  errone-  ' v^“‘, 
ous  : and  his  explanation  of  the  particular 
tenles  is  to  me  not  at  all  fatisfaciory ; for 
he  does  not  fo  much  as  attempt  to  explain, 
otherwife  than  by  giving  examples,  the 
difference  betwixt  the  aorift  and  the  pra- 
ter-perfect. And  he  makes  a difference 
betwixt  the  firft  and  fecond  future  in 
Greek,  which  he  does  not  explain  even  by 


ixko/ixt,  according  to  Euftathius.  By  a like  miftake  they 
make  (X»Xa  to  and  iftfwrr o,  to  be  plu-perfe<5ls  in  the  fol- 
lowing palfage. 

At  a juiv  a pa  Ixrrrpoc  cXHXacro  SaiSctXtoio  t 

Kai  Si  a 6 uipnxic  xotoSaiSaKv  r.prpe«rT0’ 
bUrpnc  6 , 1 pupa  xpoof , tfxof  rtxam>irt 

*H  01  xXeiPTOt  ipuro.  Sia  trpo  St  Aaxro  x«i  rSf* 

Axporarov  S'  ecp  of?0f  srtypa^t  xpoa  fiiTOf. 

II.  4.  V.  I3J.—6. 

Where  it  is  plain  that  the  plu-perfedl  will  make  no  fenfe. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  Ik***™  is  the  2d  aor.  middle,  form- 
ed from  the  verb  in  the  fame  manner  as  iVra^.. 

is  from  the  verb  In/a.  And  t>p»ptum  is  the  firft  aorift 
middle  of  the  verb  .>*/»,  the  word  being  ip«<r*To,  and  by 
fyncope,  hpwrot  or  ipnpumt  or  rorfharo.  And  with  this 
account  of  thefe  two  tenfes  agrees  the  tenfe  that  juft 
goes  before,  viz.  Inn,  and  the  two  that  follow  after, 
ttraro  and  trtypa^* ; and  fo  the  whole  palfage  is  uniform 
and  plain.  And  it  may  be  obferved,  that  there  is  a 
particular  propriety  in  making  nptipettrro  the  middle  voice, 
fo  that  it  denotes  that  the  arrow  fixed  itfelf  or  lodged 
in  the  breaftplate.  'J 

U 2 examples : 

a.  ' 
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C.  12.  examples  ; nor  indeed  is  it  poflible  to  ex- 
plain  it,  as  there  is  truly  no  difference  be- 
twixt them.  Then,  in  order  to  adjuft 
his  ratio  temporum , as  he  calls  it,  to  cer- 
tain paffages  in  Homer,  he  gives  a mean- 
ing to  the  plu-perfe<£k,  fuch  as  I am  per- 
fuaded  it  has  not  in  any  language  of  the 
world  ; for  he  makes  it  to  fignify  the  quick 
performance  of  the  adlion.  Thus,  fays  he, 
iCn,  the  aorift,  fignifics  no  more  but  fimply 
he  went ; but  e»i£nxe<,  the  plu-perfedl,  de- 
notes that  he  went  quickly  and  fuddenly, 
or,  as  we  exprefs  it  in  Englifh,  was  gone 
in  an  infant.  But  this  appears  to  me  to 
be  a mere  imagination  of  the  Dodtor, 
founded  upon  a milapprehenfioii  of  the 
tenfe  of  the  verb,  or  rather  of  the  verb 
itfelf  * 

Though 

* 

* The  Doctor  feems  not  to  have  known,  or  not  to 
have  attended  to  it,  that  the  Greeks  were  in  ufe  to  form 
new  verbs  from  almoft  every  tenfe  of  the  old  verb,  and 
particularly  from  the  prxter-perfeft,  both  active  and  , 
middle.  Thus  from  the  prseter- perfect  middle,  rir\ryn, 
of  the  verb  ?TA  rer<rvt  they  formed  a new  verb,  which  we 
have  in  Homer.  ; and  of  the  fame  kind  are  r 

titva,  both  likewife  Homeric  verbs.  From  zrtfciay  the 
perfect  middle  of  the  obfolete  verb  occido , they 

formed  the  verb  or  by  fyncope  «?»»,  which  occurs 

fo  often  in  Homer  ; and  from  the  fame  tenfe  of  the  old 

verb 
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Though  I have  thus  animadverted  a C.  12. 
little  feverely  upon  the  errors  and  defeats 
of  the  Doctor’s  fyftem,  I muft  allow  him 
the  merit  of  being  the  firft  of  the  mo- 
derns, fo  far  as  I know,  that  has  attempt- 
ed to  form  any  thing  like  a rational  fyftem 
upon  this  fubjedl.  And  I muft  confefs 
likewife,  that  he  was  die,  firft  who 
fet  me  a-thinking  upon  it.  He  was  a 
man  of  acute  parts,  and  a good  metaphy- 
fician : but  that  was  the  occafion  of  his 
error ; for  it  made  him  imagine  that  he 
could,  without  other  afliftance,  form  a 
fyftem  of  grammar,  or  of  any  particular 
part  of  it ; whereas,  if  he  had  been  a man 
lefs  ingenious,  he  would  have  taken,  it  is 
likely,  the  afliftance  of  the  antient  gram- 
marians, whofe  footfteps  we  cannot  quit 
in  fuch  inquiries  without  the  greateft  ha- 
zard of  going  wrong  ; and  then  he  would 
have  avoided  the  errors  he  has  fallen  into 


verb  fsCa,  terreo,  which  is  found  in  Homer,  they  formed 
the  verb  commonly  in  ufe,  *<>?,«.  And  according  to  the 
fame  analogy,  from  the  praeter-perfedl  CtCmcc,  of  the  verb 
Com,  or,  as  it  is  now  ufed,  Cxiw,  they  formed  a new  verb, 
CiCns,  of  which  CiCV*  is  the  3d  perf.  of  the  prcfent ; and 
therefore  the  Doftor  might  as  well  have  made  a plu- 
pcrfctt  of  rtrynya,  tiSna,  which,  by  all  gram- 

marians, are  allowed  to  be  in  the  prefent. 

v*  upon 
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C.  12.  upon  this  fubjedf  of  the  tenfes  ; and  if  he 
had  ftudicd  more  diligently  the  antient 
commentaries  upon  Homer,  he  would 
have  corrected  feveral  blundering  tranfla- 
tions,  which  he  has  given  of  different 
paffages  of  the  Iliad  *. 

* As  this  cenfure  of  fo  celebrated  a Greek  fcholar, 
may  appear  to  many  not  a little  ralh,  I will  jullify  it  by 
two  inftanccs  taken  from  the  fame  page  of  his  tranfia- 
tion  of  the  firft  Iliad.  Neftor  fays,  fpeaking  to  Aga- 
memnon, 

’ATCflJl,  <ri  it  raZi  not  ftito;,  ior«/>  iyuyt 
Aio-cr o/J.'  'hX:\oi  puSifitt  °e  *ulr" 

‘Ep*.oc  *A^a:oiiri  xiKitm  uWfuB  x«m7o. 

which  Dr  Clarke  has  tranQated  thus, 

sltride , tu  aulem  compefce  tuam  tram  : verum  eg $ 
Precabor  Achillem  deponere  iram,  qui  magnum  omnibus 
P repugnaculum  Achivis  eft  belli  mali. 

Every  intelligent  reader,  though  he  do  not  underftand 
Greek,  may  perceive  that  Neftor  ufes  a very  improper 
argument,  to  perfuade  Achilles  to  lay  afide  his  anger, 
when  he  mentions  that  he  was  the  bulwark  of  the  Greeks 
in  -war.  If  this  were  Homer’s  meaning,  he  would  not, 
in  this  paifage  at  leaft,  deferve  the  commendation  which 
Ariftotle  gives  him,  of 'excelling  all  other  poets  in  fenfe 
and  argument,  as  well  as  dittion,  xzl  uarrae 

tVipfaw*.  Poetic.  It  is  not  therefore  eafily  to  be  belie- 
ved, that  fuch  was  Homer’s  meaning.  But  further,  I fay, 
that  the  words  will  not  bear  this  meaning,  and  that  the 
Doftor  has  conftrued  them  improperly,  when  he  has 
made  to  govern  'a*. a*/,  and  tranflated  them  pre- 

cabor Achillem  ; for  I deny  that  taen/uu,  either  in  the 
ufe  of  Homer,  or  of  any  other  Creek  writer,  governs  the 

dative, 
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dative,  but  always  the  accufative.  And  if  this  be  fo,  it  C 12 
, is  impoflible  that  the  DoCtor  can  be  right  in  his  tranlla- 
tion  of  die  p adage. 

But  what  then  is  the  meaning  of  it  ? A learned  Greek 
profeifor,  of  my  acquaintance,  conftrues  ^oxo,  with  a*i x»?, 
and  underftands  it  to  be  a requeft  to  Agamemnon,  to 
lay  a fide  his  anger  agahifl  Achilles.  And  I obferve,  that 
it  is  in  this  fenfe  that  Euftathius  underftands  the  paflage. 

But  there  are  two  objections  to  this  meaning  of  it,  one  a- 
rifing  from  the  fenfe,  and  the  other  from  the  words.  For, 
in  the  firft  place,  it  is  faying  the  fame  thing  twice,  Ne- 
fior  having,  juft  in  the  preceding  verfe,  exhorted  Aga- 
memnon to  appeafe  his  anger ; and  accordingly  Eufta- 
thius  acknowledges  that  it  is  Sirrosoyix.  But  a repetition 
of  the  very  fame  thing,  in  the  very  next  line,  is  not  a- 
greeable  to  the  mariner  of  Homer,  nor  of  any  fenfible 
writer,  idly,  I fay,  that  ^oxo,  A^.xni  for  *oxo»  «»>■'  A^ix».f 
is  not  Creek,  and  cannot  be  juftified  by  any  good  autho- 
rity. Rejecting  therefore  this  interpretation  likewife,  I 
embrace  one  fuggefted  to  me  by  an  ingenious  gentleman 
of  Glafgow,  Mr  John  Young,  who  is  yet  no  profeflor, 
but  very  well  deferves  to  be  one.  He  conftrues  a^ixS  1 
with  p tUfut,  and  underftands  the  meaning  of  the  paflage 
to  be,  requefting  Agamemnon  to  forgive  Achilles  for  kit 
fafion.  That  the  words  a^ix!/  ntSifut  _*oao»  will  bear  this 
meaning,  (and  indeed  I think  they  can  bear  no  other),  is 
evident  from  a paflage  of  Herodotns,  whom  I hold  to  be 
the  beft  interpreter  of  Homer’s  language.  It  is  where 
Mardonius  fends  a meflage  to  the  Athenians,  in  the 
name  of  his  matter  Xerxes,  making  him  fpeak  to  them 

thus,  ’A0HNA1OISI  TA'S  'AMA?TAAA2  lie  i;  ixf.ru,  if  ifit  j-i- 

K/iwKt  nASAS  metihmi.  lib.  8.  cap . 140.  And  the  fenfe 
of  the  paflage,  thus  underftood,  is  worthy  of  Homer  : 
for  Neftor  firft  defires  Agamemnon  to  appeafe  his  own 
f anger,  for  I underftand  there  is  an  emphafis  in  the  word 

t»»  joined  with  ^.vk,  and  then  he  befeeches  him  to  for- 
give Achilles  his  pafiion  ; and  to  perfuade  Agamemnon  to 
do  fo,  he  ufes  a very  proper  argument,  viz.  that  Achilles 

was 
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was  of  fo  great  ufe  to  the  Greeks.  And  in  this  fenfe  the 
Drevia  fcholia,  afcribed  to  Mycelius,  feem  to  underhand 
the  palfage,  for  they  render  fat, /in  by  cvyxuf”aa‘- 

The  other  pafTage  in  which  the  Doit  or  miftakes  the 
fenfe  of  his  original,  juft  follows,  in  the  anfwer  which  A- 
gamemnon  makes  to  Neftor. 

'A XX*  oS'  it  f iSiXb  rt/>!  Ttifrut  i/i/incu  Swot, 
riavruiv  fin  xpctTtHV  iOfKH,  xavTt<r<ri  «T  avouraw, 

Tlatri  <f«  nfut itm*  urn  £ r««r«a0*i  *J'w. 

Where  the  Dodtor  has  tranflated  the  laft  words  in  this 
manner, 

. Qua  minirne  pcrfuafurum  puto. 

Here  there  is  a double  error.  For,  in  the  firfl  place,  the 
Dodtor  fuppofes  the  perfon  to  be  changed  from  the  firft 
to  the  third  ; for  he  underftands  it  to  be,  Ego  Agamem- 
non puto  cum  [i.  e.  Achillem ] minimi  pcrfuafurum . Now 
in  Greek  there  never  is  a change  underftood  of  the  per- 
fon of  the  verb  governing  the  infinitive  ; but  if  there  be 
a change,  it  mull  be  exprefled  ; l'o  that  if  the  words 
were  to  be  explained  as  the  Dodtor  explains  them,  the 
pronoun  of  the  third  perfon  fhould  have  been  exprefled, 
and  they  fhould  have  run  thus,  an*  bt  uvtov  *Htjt<rQat  oiu, 
idly.  The  verb  a,  in  the  middle  voice,  never  lignifies 
to  perjuade,  but  to  obey,  which  is  agreeable  to  the  refledtive 
fignification  of  the  middle  voice,  as  if  it  were  to  perfuade 
one's  felf  to  do  any  thing.  The  meaning  therefore  of 
tbe  pafTage  is,  I do  not  think  that  I floall  obey  him  in 
thefe  things,  or,  that  / foall  be  perfuaded  by  him  to  do 
thefe  things.  And  I am  the  more  furprifed,  that  the 
Dodtor  has  miftaken  the  fenfe  of  the  word  reiae-i* i here, 
as  he  has  rendered  it  rightly  a few  lines  after,  v.  296. 
where  Achilles  fays  to  Agamemnon, 

- 1 Zv  yip  lyuy  In  trot  VHctc-Qat  eta* 

which  the  Dodtor  has  tranflated 

——Non  cnirn  ego  amplius  me  tibi  oltemperaturum  puto. 
But  the  pronoun  m,  it  would  feem,  in  this  pafTage,  di- 
redted  him  to  the  true  meaning. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP,  XIII; 

Of  the  mode's,  perfon's , numbers,  and  voices,  of 
Verbs. — -Enumeration  of  the  fever al  things 
exprejfed  by  the  verb. 


THE  modes  or  moods  of  verbs,  as  they  Cl.  1 3, 
arc  commonly  called,  are  no  other 
than  thofe  energies  of  the  mind  of  the 
fpeaker,  which  I have  faid  are  eflential  to 
the  verb,  exprefled  by  different  forms  or 
inflections  of  it.  Of  thefe  I have  only- 
mentioned  three ; affirmation , exprefled  by 
the  mood  called  the  indicative ; 'wijhing,  or 
praying,  exprefled  by  the  optative ; and  com- 
mand, exprefled  by  the  imperative.  The 
interrogative  is  reckoned  by  fome  among 
the  moods  ; but  as  it  is  not  exprefled  by 
dny  different  form  bf  the  verb,  but  only 
by  particles,  or  by  a certain  arrangement 
of  the  words,  I do  not  chufe  to  call  it  a 
mood  : and  for  the  fame  reafon  I do  not 
reckon  a potential  mood ; which  even  in 
Greek  is  denoted  by  no  inflection  of  the 
verb,  but  by  the  potential  or  contingent 
Vol.  II.  X particle 
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C.  13.  particle  <xV;  and  in  Latin  it  is  not  expreflfed 
at  all,  (otherwife  than  by  a circumlocu- 
tion), as  they  have  no  fuch  particle.  The 
fubjundive  I rank  under  affirmation  ; for 
it  exprefles  an  affirmation  qualified.  The 
indicative  affirms  abfolutely  ; but  the  af- 
firmation of  the  fubjundive  is  conned  ed 
with,  or  dependent  upon  fome  other  affir- 
mation. I therefore  divide  affirmation  into 
two  moods ; the  indicative,  affirming  ab- 
folutely ; the  fubjundive,  affirming  rela- 
tively or  conditionally  *. 

As  to  the  infinitive,  I hold  it  to  be  no 
mood,  though  it  be  commonly  called  fo  ; 
becaufe  it  expreffes  no  energy  of  the  mind 
of  the  fpeaker,  but  limply  the  adion  of 
the  verb,  with  the  addition  of  time.  It  is 
therefore  either  ufed  as  a noun,  or  it 
ferves  to  conned  the  verb,  with  ano- 


* When  this  conditional  or  relative  affirmation  is  a' 
contingency  dependent  upon  will  or  inclination,  the  op- 
tative mood  is  commonly  ufed  in  place  of  the  fubjunftive, 
efpecially  by  the  Attic  writers.  But  it  is  remarkable, 
that  the  optative  mood  is  never  once  ufed  by  Euclid, 
though  thfc  fubjuntjiive  be  frequently  ufed  by  him  : tbe 
reafon  of  which  is,  that  in  mathematics  nothing  is  con- 
tingent or  dependent  upon  human  will,  but  every  thing 
aeceflary. 
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ther  verb  or  a noun,  and  fo  is  ufeful  in  C.  13. 
fyntax. 

It  is  Paid,  that  in  Englifli  we  have  no 
moods,  at  leail  none  exprefTed  by  the 
form  of  the  verb  : and  it  is  true,  that  in 
the  prefent  ufe  of  the  language  we  make 
but  little  diftinclion  of  moods  ; but  in  the 
older  Englifli  writers,  particularly  Milton, 

I obferve  a fubjuneftive  mood  conftantly 
uled  in  the  prefent  tenle ; but  it  is  no  other 
than  the  firft  perfon  of  the  prefent  of  the 
indicative,  without  any  variation  of  num- 
ber or  perfon.  Thus  Milton  fays,  “ Al- 
“ though  I love;  Though  thou  love;  Though 
he  love;”  and  many  writers  flill  preferve 
that  ufe,  at  leaft  in  the  third  perfon. 

The  French  have  a regular  fubjunctive 
mood,  which  I think  is  a great  beauty  in 
their  language ; but  the  ufe  of  it  is  a mat- 
ter of  fome  nicety,  which  very  few  fo- 
reigners who  fpeak  the  language  attend 
to. 

Of  numbers  and  perfons  I have  fpoken 
under  the  article  of  the  noun.  In  the 
learned  languages  the  numbers  in  verbs 
are  marked  in  the  fame  way  as  in  nouns, 
viz.  by  inflection  ; and  the  three  perfons 
gre  diftinguilhed  likewife  in  that  way. 
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C.  13.  This  fhortens  the  exprefiion  in  thofe  lan-» 

' guages,  by  making  the  ufe  of  the  pronoun 
not  neceflary,  befidcs  the  advantage  it 
gives  them  in  the  variety  of  compolition 
and  arrangement  which  it  allows.  In 
Englilh,  as  we  have  but  very  little  varia- 
tion of  our  verbs,  they  muff  always  be 
accompanied  by  their  nouns  or  pronouns  ; 
and  not  at  a great  diftance  neither,  for 
fear  of  mi  flake  or  ambiguity. 

As  the  French  have  the  numbers  and  per-? 
fons  of  their  verbs  regularly  marked  by  ini 
flection,  it  appears  to  me  fuprifing  that  they 
do  not  avail  themfelves  more  of  fuch  an  ad- 
vantage, but  have  their  compoiition  rather 
more  (tinted  and  uniform  than  ours:  and 
this  too  by  way  of  improvement  of  their 
ftyle  ; for,  in  their  antient  writings,  there 
is  a much  greater  variety  of  ftru<dure  and 
freedom  of  compoiition,  particularly  in 
their  old  poetry ; and  therefore  I prefer 
what  has  been  of  late  written  in  what 
they  call  Jiile  de  Marott , (the  name  they 
give  to  the  flyle  of  their  old  poetry),  fuch 
as  Fontaine’s  tales  and  fables,  to  their 
i poetry  of  a more  modern  call. 

All  things  in  this  fublunary  world  fufr 
fer  as  well  as  aid,  and  therefore  the  agent 

of 
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of  every  action  of  a verb  may  fuffer  in  its  C.  1 3. 
turn  that  very  adtion.  According  there- 
fore  as  the  perfon  of  the  verb  adts  or  Puf- 
fers, the  verb  a {fumes  a different  form, 
which  we  call  a voice.  When  the  perfon 
afts,  it  is  the  aftive  voice ; when  he  fuf-> 
fersy  it  is  the  paffive.  Molt  languages 
have  no  other  ; but  the  Greek  has  a 
third,  called  the  middle  voice , denoting 
that  the  perfon  both  afls  and  fuffer Sy  that 
is  to  fay,  is  the  fubjedt  of  his  own  adlion  ; 
fo  that  the  verb,  in  this  form,  very  much 
refembles  the  rcfledled  verbs  of  the  French  *. 

Thofe  who  have  fludied  the  beauties  of  the 
Greek  language,  mufl  know  very  well,  that 
this  voice  gives  not  only  a beautiful  variety 
to  the  infledlions  of  their  verbs,  but  a great 
foncifenefs  and  emphafis  to  the  expreffion. 

From  this  account  of  the  verb,  we  may 
collect  the  feveral  things  expreffed  by  it 
under  one  view,  which  may  ferve  for  a 
full  defcription  of  it,  in  place  of  the  fhort 
definition  I gave  before.  And  it  de- 
notes, iwc,  fomekindof  action,  under  which 


* This  form  of  the  verb  in  Greek  has  not  always  this 
reflected  fignification  ; but  is  fometimes  nothing  more 
than  an  aftive  verb,  refembling  the  deponent  verbs  in 
Latin.  See  Kufler,  de  vice  vieditf. 
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C.  13.  I include  exigence:  for  the  idea  of  theadion 
K^r^J  exprefled  by  a verb,  always  implies,  as  I have 
obferved,  the  idea  of  exiftence  ; and  there 
is  one  verb  which  denotes  nothing  elfe  for 
its  adioa  but  exiftence.  2 do,  The  energy 
of  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker  concerning 
that  action,  affirming  it,  wifliing  it,  or 
commanding  it.  3 tio,  The  agent,  or  per-? 
fon  acting,  and  whether  one  or  more.- 
4 to,  The  time  of  the  adion,  and  whether 
it  be  a completed  action  or  not.  5/0,  The 
fubject  of  the  action  is  alfo  exprefled,  if 
it  be  the  fame  with  the  agent.  All  thefe 
things  are  denoted  by  the  Angle  Greek  word 
b.c'lxuw,  fignifying,  / did  beat  my  felf,  as 
was  the  cuftom  of  the  antients  upon  oc- 
cafion  of  any  great  affliction.  And  Injlly, 
if  the  perfon  fuffers  the  action  of  the  verb, 
inftead  of  being  the  agent,  that  alfo  is 
exprefled  by  a form  of  the  verb. 

Though  the  expreftion  of  the  Greek 
verb  be  fo  various  and  manifold  ; yet,  as 
I obferved  before,  there  are  only  two 
things  that  mult  neceflarily  be  exprefled 
by  the  verb.  The  firft  is  the  energy 
or  affection  of  the  mind  ; the  fecond  is 
fome  action,  or  at  leaft  exiftence.  To  be 
convinced  that  thefe  two  are  cflential  to  the 

nature 
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nature  of  the  verb,  we  may  take  the  cafe  C.  13. 
of  a verbal  noun,  fuch  as  curfus  in  Latin, 
and  alk,  why  it  is  not  a verb  as  well  as 
curro , from  which  it  is  derived  ? and  the 
anfwer  is  plain,  that  it  exprefies  no  energy 
of  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker  who  pro- 
nounces this  word ; nor  does  it  affirm  that 
the  thing  exifts  or  does  not  exift ; nor  does 
it  command  that  it  fhould  or  fhould  not 
exift  ; nor  does  it  wifh  that  it  may  or  may 
hot  exift,  but  limply  gives  us  the  concep- 
tion of  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker.  All  the 
other  things  above  mentioned  may  be  ex- 
1 prefled  by  other  words,  as  in  Englifh  our 
moods,  and  the  greateft  part  of  our  tenfes 
are.  And  in  the  fame  manner,  numbers, 
perfons,  and  voices  may  be  exprefted  : and 
they  are  fo  exprefted,  for  the  greater  part, 
in  moft  of  the  modem  languages  of  Eu- 
rope ; but  if  the  word  Wants  the  expreft- 
lion  of  the  energy  of  the  mind,  and  of 
action  or  exiftence,  it  ceafes  to  be  a verb, 

I mean  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
Word,  and  becomes  fome  other  part  of 
fpeech. 

There  is  another  obfervation,  that  I like- 
Wife  made  before,  and  which  is  a confe- 
rence of  the  preceding  one,  namely,  that 

the 
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C.  13.  the  fimpleft  of  all  verbs  is  the  fubftantive 
'cor0  verb,  expreffmg  nothing  but  the  energy  or 
affedlion  of  the  mind,  joined  with  the 
fimple  idea  of  exigence,  the  mod  meta- 
phyfical  and  abftradl  of  all  ideas,  of  which 
time  and  place,  and  other  univerfals,  are 
but  adjuncts.  It  may  therefore  be  called 
the  metaphyfical  verb ; and  if  it  were  di- 
verted of  tenfes,  moods,  and  perfons,  as 
it  is  of  voices,  it  would  be  the  philofophi- 
cal  verb  that  I mentioned  before,  fit  to 
exprefs  univerfal  truths,  which  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  time,  perfons,  or  the  dif- 

pofition  of  the  mind. But  to  return  to 

the  Greek  verb : 

To  exprefs  all  thofe  feveral  things  above 
mentioned,  without  any  ambiguity  or  , 
confufion,  and  thereby  to  fave  the  unne- 
* ceflary  multiplication  of  words,  inftead 
of  increafing  it,  which  we  have  fhewn  to 
be  the  cafe  of  the  barbarous  languages, 
when  they  exprefs  feveral  things  by  one 
word,  muft  be  efteemed  by  every  man 
who  attentively  confiders  it,  a mod  ex- 
quifite  piece  of  art ; and  it  is  plain  that 
it  muft  have  been  the  contrivance  of  men 
who  had  ftudied  the  nature  of  things,  and 
could  make  the  proper  diftincrtion  betwixt 

thofe 
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thofe  things  that  could  commodioufly  be  ex-  C 
preffed  by  one  word,  and  what  could  not. 

But  it  may  be  faid,  that  this  Greek 
verb  is  too  artificial  a thing ; and  that  our 
verb  being  more  Ample,  and  yet  doing  the 
bufinefs  as  well,  is  therefore  preferable.  This 
objection  I have  already  in  a great  meafure 
anfwered  ; and  I fhall  only  add  here,  that 
tjts^a/zw  is  in  one  fenfe  Ampler  than  the 
Englifli  exprefiion,  I did  beat  vvyfelf, \ be- 
caufc  it  is  fhorter.  It  is  true  indeed,  that 
to  learn  the  ufe  of  a Greek  verb,  is  a 
matter  of  more  pains  and  trouble  than  to 
learn  the  ufe  of  an  Englifh  verb,  as  it 
may  be  much  eafier  to  ufe  a clumfy,  ill- 
contrived  machine,  than  one  complete  and 
perfedt  in  all  its  parts  ; but  if  this  laft 
machine,  when  the  ufe  of  it  is  once  learn- 
ed, can  be  employed  with  as  little  or  lefs 
trouble,  it  is  certainly  preferable.  Now 
that  is  the  cafe  of  the  Greek  verb  ; for 
no  body  will  deny  that  it  exprefles,  in 
fewer  words,  and  without  tedious  repeti- 
tions of  the  fame  word,  every  thing  that 
can  be  exprefied  by  the  Englifh  verb  : and 
that  the  ufe  of  it  is  not  fo  very  difficult  to 
be  learned,  but  may  be  acquired  without 
rule  or  teaching,  by  practice  merely, 

Vol.  II.  Y 
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are  very  fure  ; bccaufe  we  know  that  the 
women  and  children  in  Athens  fpoke  the 
Attic,  as  our  women  and  children  fpeak 
Englifh  ; and  the  people  in  general  were 
noted  for  elegant  Speakers,  though  very 
few  of  them  learned  grammar,  which  was 
a piece  of  education  bellowed  upon  the 
children  only  of  people  of  the  firft  rank.  But 
further,  I deny  that  the  Engiifh  verb,  any 
more  than  the  Latin,  anfwers  all  the  pur- 
pofes  of  the  Greek.  For,  in  the  firft  place, 
we  have  no  tenfe  that  anfwers  to  the  pre- 
fent  paflive  of  the  indicative  among  the 
Greeks.  For  example,  we  cannot  exprefs 
-T'jvTtrcti  by  any  tenfe  ; for  though  we  fay, 
he  is  beaten,  that  is  rather  the  preter-per- 
fecl  titjttxi,  denoting  that  the  action  is 
finifhed,  not  going  on,  which  is  the 
meaning  of  run^Txi,  nor  can  we  exprefs  it 
otherwife  than  by  circumlocution,  fuch 
as,  they  are  beating  him.  And  in  the  fame 
manner,  die  French  mull  fay,  on  le  bat , 
which  is  not  only  multiplying  words,  but 
changing  the  form  of  the  verb  from  paf- 
five  to  active.  Neither  have  we  a participle 
prefent  of  the  paflive  voice,  fuch  as  rw«- 
any  more  than  the  Latins  ; for  our 
participle  beaten  is  a paft  participle,  as 

much 
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much  as  the  Latin  vcrberatus. — — And  C.  13. 
this  leads  me  to  fpeak  of  the  part  of 
fpeech  next  in  order  after  the  verb,  viz. 
the  participle. 

But  before  I quit  this  fo  curious  fubjedtof 
the  verb,  I hope  I lhall  be  permitted,  even 
by  the  greateft  admirers  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, to  obferve  that  fomething  more 
perfedt  of  the  kind  might  be  perhaps  con- 
trived, than  even  the  Greek  verb.  And 
it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  exceed  the 
power  of  human  art,  to  form  a plan  of  a 
language  more  complete  in  every  part  than 
the  Greek  ; and  fuch  they  fay  the  language 
of  the  philofophers  of  India,  called  the  San- 
Jcrit , adtually  is,  of  which  I fhall  have  oc- 
cafion  to  fay  more  in  the  fequel.  As  to  the 
verb,  I have  already  obferved  that  feveral 
more  compound  tenfes  might  be  imagined ; 
but  whether  they  would  not  imbarrafs  the 
language  too  much,  and  make  it  too 
Complicated  and  difficult  for  common  ufe, 
is  what  I cannot  certainly  fay.  But  I 
will  mention  one"  or  two  things,  which  I 
think  may  be  added  to  the  Greek  verb, 
without  any  fuch  confequence.  And, 
in  the  jiijl  place,  it  might  not  only 
exprefs  numbers  and  perfons,  but,  like 
Y 2 the 
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C.  13.  the  adjedtive,  it  might  alfo  have  genders, 
which  is  the  cafe  of  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic 
verb  ; and,  as  I am  told  by  the  learned  in 
thole  languages,  occalions  no  confulion  or 
imbarralfment  in  them,  idly.  The  verbs 
have  more  moods  as  well  as  tenles ; and  to 
make  the  ftrudture  of  the  language  com- 
plete, they  fhould  have  at  lead  one  more. 
In  order  to  explain  what  I mean,  it  is  ne- 
eelfary  to  premile,  that  every  language 
that  is  in  the  lead  degree  perfedt,  mud 
have,  befides  the  indicative,  the  impera- 
tive, and  infinitive  moods,  a fubjunctive 
mood,  which  is,  as  I have  oblerved,  a 
. form  of  the  verb,  denoting  that  what  is 
iignified  by  it  is  not  affirmed  abfolutely 
byitfelf,  but  relatively  to  fome  other  verb  to 
which  it  is  fubjoined,  and  upon  which  it  is 
dependent.  And  it  is  a very  great  defect  in 
our  prefent  Englilh,  (for  it  was  not  al- 
ways fo),  that  this  mood  is  very  little 
ufed,  or  ufed  indiferiminately  with  the  in- 
dicative. In  Latin  they  have  but  one 
mood  of  that  kind  ; but  in  Greek  they 
have  two,  viz.  the  fubjundtive,  properly 
fo  called,  and  the  optative,  which,  as 
I have  obferved,  is  likewife  ufed  as 
a fubjunctive.  If  the  preceding,  or  prin- 
cipal. 
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cipal  verb,  is  in  the  prefent  tenfe,  the  C.  13. 
proper  mood  of  the  depending  verb  is 
the  fubjundlive  ; or  if  it  be  in  the  preterm 
perfedt,  it  is  the  fame  on  account  of  the 
prefent  time,  which  is  involved  in  it,  as 
I have  explained  above  : but  if  the  prin- 
cipal verb  be  in  any  other  paft  time,  the 
proper  mood  of  the  depending  verb  is  the 
optative.  So  far  is  very  well.  But  fup- 
pofe  the  time  of  the  principal  verb  is 
future,  ought  there  not  to  be  a third 
fubjundlive  mood  for  the  depending  verb  ? 

But  this  even  the  Greek  language  has  not, 
but  ufes,  in  place  of  it,  the  fubjundlive 
mood  properly  fo  called. 


CHAP.  XIV. 


Of  participles , adjectives,  prepofitions , coin 
junctions , and  interjections 4 


TH  E participle,  though  in  our  com- 
mon grammars  it  be  fet  down  in 
the  conjugation  of  every  verb  as  a part  of  it, 
yet  is  truly  a feparate  part  of  fpeech ; for 
it  does  not  exprefs  any  energy  of  the  mind 
of  die  fpeaker,  which,  as  I have  faid,  is 

eflential 
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C.  14.  effential  to  the  verb  ; but  it  denotes  the 
action  of  the  verb,  not  abftractedly  as  a 
verbal  noun  does,  but  inherent  in,  or  be- 
longing to  fome  indefinite  fubftance ; and 
therefore  I have  ranked  it  under  verbs,  in 
my  large  fenfe  of  the  word,  and  not  un- 
der nouns.  It  has  however  fo  much  of  the 
noun,  as  to  have  numbers  and  cafes ; and 
as  it  necefl'arily  refers  to  a noun,  and  may 
be  conltrued  with  a noun  of  any  of  the 
three  genders,  it  has  likewife  all  thofe  gen- 
ders. It  has  alfo  fo  much  of  the  verb,  com- 
monly fo  called,  that  it  is  conlignificant  of" 
. time.  Although  therefore  in  my  clivifion  of 
the  parts  of  fpeech,  it  is  ranked  under  the 
verb ; yet,  in  the  common  divifion,  it  ought 
to  be  reckoned  a part  of  fpeech  by  itfelf,  fe- 
parate  both  from  verb  and  noun. 

The  adjective,  in  the  comrhon  gram- 
mars, is  very  improperly  clafTed  with  the 
noun  ; for  it  is  not  a noun,  for  the  fame 
reafon  that  the  participle  is  not  a noun, 
viz.  bccaufe  it  denotes  primarily  a quality 
Or  accident  inherent  in  fome  indefinite  fub- 
llance.  It  is  therefore  joined  to  any  fub- 
ftance, Tvith  which  it  agrees,  as  well  as 
the  participle,  in  gender,  number,  and 
cafe ; nor  is  there  any  difference  betwixt  the 

two, 
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two,  except  that  the  participle  is  config-  C.  14. 
nificant  of  time,  which  the  adjective  is  not. 

There  are  feme  adjedtives  formed  by  the 
Greeks  from  verbs,  which  deferve  a particu- 
lar notice,  as  they  Ihew  perhaps  as  much  as 
any  thing  in  the  language,  the  accurate  and 
philofophical  genius  of  the  formers  of  this 
language.  But  of  thefe  I will  fpeak  in  the 
next  chapter,  under  the  article  of  deriva- 
tives. 

Prepolitions  I likewife  clafs  under  verbs,  , 
as  they  denote  relations  of  things ; not  ab- 
Itradtedly,  for  then  they  would  be  nouns, 
but  inherent  in  their  fubjects,  fo  that  they 
are  qualities  which  are  not  conlidered  as 
having  a feparate  exigence.  The  chief  ufe 
of  thein,  as  appears  to  me,  is  to  exprefs 
relations,  which  could  not  be  conveniently 
exprefled  by  the  cafes  of  nouns,  fuch  as 
place,  fituation,  order,  and  many  other 
connections  of  things,  which  are  obfer- 
ved  by  grammarians,  in  the  fignifications 
they  give  to  the  feveral  prepolitions.  They 
are  of  very  great  ufe  in  fyntax,  and  go- 
vern a cafe,  whereby  we  know  the  word  to 
which  they  refer. 

To  know  the  precife  meaning  of  the 
prepolitions  in  the  Greek  language,  and 
to  be  able  to  diltinguilh  the  proper  from 

. the 
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C.  14.  the  figurative  fignification  of  them,  is  a 
matter  of  great  nicety.  There  is  fome*- 
thing  begun  upon  this  fubjcfl,  by  an  au- 
thor very  eminent  for  his  knowledge  of 
the  language  * ; but  which  I regret  is  not 
* finiihed.  The  ufe  of  them  in  compofition, 
gives  a particular  beauty  and  accuracy  of 
exprefiian  to  the  Greek  language.  They 
ufe  commonly  enough  two  of  them,  and 
fomctimes  three,  in  compofition  with  their 
verbs,  by  which  they  defcribe  fo  minutely 
the  action  of  the  verb,  that  it  is  really  a 
kind  of  painting.  Thus  Homer,  in  de- 
ferring water  coming  out  of  the  foot  of  a 
rock,  ufes  the  word  by  which 

is  deferibed,  firft  its  coming  from  below , 
then  its  coming  out , or  gujhing , and  laflly 
its  running  forward  j\ 

The 


* Dr  Moor,  Profcflor  of  Greek  in  the  Univerfity  of 

Glafgow. 

•j-  The  prepofuion,  though  compounded  with  the  verb, 
is  often  feparated  from  it  in  the  arrangement,  particu- 
larly by  the  poets  ; and  this  has  fometimes  led  into  mifr 
takes.  Thus  thofe  famous  lines  of  Homer,  deferibing 
Jupiter’s  nod, 

II,  kxI  xvxnnrt  iV  Ippvtrt  vruo-f  Kpoviav, 

*.\pcCpoc‘ixi  J1  upx  %cut*i  trifpjravTo  avxv.To;. 

are,  in  a late  tranflation,  rendered  thus.  “ He  faid  ; 
“ and  with  his  dark  fliaggy  brows  the  fon  of  Sa- 
“ tprn  nodded  above,”  &c.  where  it  appears,  that  the 

tranflator 
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The  adverb,  as  the  name  imports,  is  a fort 
Of  adjunct  of  the  verb,  and  appears  to  me  to 
be  fuch  a fupplement  to  the  verb,  as  the 
prepofition  is  to  the  noun  ; for  it  exprefies 
circumftances  of  time,  place,  manner  of 


tranflatdr  fuppofed  the  prepofition  M was  to  be  under- 
flood  by  itfelf,  and  accordingly  has  rendered  it  by  the 
the  Engliih  prepofition,  above.  What  fenfe  this  makes,  the 
reader  will  judge.  But  to  me  it  is  evident  that  the  pre- 
jjofition  here,  hs  in  many  other  inftances,  is  disjoined 
from  the  verb  non ; fo  that  we  fhould  underftand  it  as  if 
it  had  been  written  Umim  ; and  then  it  will  fignify,  v fieri 
that  he  nodded , or  in  confequence  of  what  he  faid  he  nodded. 
And  according  to  this  fenfe;  Virgil  renders  it  by  the  verb 
compounded  with  the  prepofition  ad,  viz.  annuit ; where 
he  fays,  fpeaking  likewife  of  Jupiter,  Annuit,  et  tot  uni 
tiutu  tremefecit  Olympism.  And  we  may  dbferve,  that 
in  the  next  line  of  Homer,  we  have  the  fame  prepofitiort 
compounded  with  the  verb,  in  the  word  Imppuearro,  de- 
fcribing  the  flrong  motion  of  Jupiter’s  hair.  There  is 
another  error  in  the  tranflation  of  this  paflage,  viz,  in 
making  Jupiter  nod  with  hit  brows,  which  I think  is 
hardly  to  be  underftood  in  Englifh  ; whereas  it  fhould 
have  been  with  bis  head : for  the  brows  being  fo  re- 
markable a feature,  particularly  in  a face  of  great  digni- 
ty, are  here  put  for  the  whole  head,  (as  Euftathius  has 
obferved),  by  a figure  common  enough,  and  well  known 
by  the  name  of  fynecdoche,  or  a part  for  the  whole.  Nei- 
ther is  nvan*<n  exactly  tranflated  by  dark  Jhaggy ; for  it 
does  not  at  all  denote  fbaggy,  but  only  the  colour  of  dark 
gray,  fuch  as  that  of  the  eye-brows  of  a dark  complexion- 
ed  man,  well  advanced  in  years. 

Vol.  II.  7a  action, 
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C.  14.  adlion,  and  the  like,  that  cannot  conve- 
niently  be  expreffed  by  the  verb. 

As  Angle  words  are  connected  together 
by  the  means  of  cafes  and  prepofitions,  it 
is  fit  alfo  that  fentences,  and  members  of 
fentcnces,  lhould  be  connected  together  ; 
and  for  that  purpofe,  a fet  of  words  have 
been  invented,  called  conjunctions , which 
though  they  may  feem  often  only  to  con- 
nect words,  yet  it  is  truly  fentences  that 
they  conned!.  Thus  when  I fay,  Peter 
and  James  did  fa  or  fo,  it  may  feem  that 
the  copulative  and  only  joins  the  two- 
words  Peter  and  James  ; but  it  really  joins 
the  fentences,  Peter  did  fo , and  James  did 
fo.  The  grammarians  divide  them  into  le-  > 
vcral  claffes,  which,  as  it  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  write  a grammar,  I will  not  go  o- 
ver.  I fhall  only  obferve,  that  though 
they  all  go  by  the  name  of  conjunctions , 
fome  of  them  connect , by  disjoining , not  by 
joining. 

The  Greek  language  abounds  more  in 
conjunctions  than  any  language  I know  ; 
and  particularly  it  has  two  that  no  other 
language,  which  I know,  has,  I mean,  ^ 
and  h.  They  are  commonly  reckoned  of 
that  fpecies  of  conjunctions,  called  adver - 

fative . 
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fative.  But  it  is  only  difference  they  mark,  C.  14. 
not  oppofition ; and  the  pit  that  precedes,  v^v'N-; 
as  it  always  does,  does  no  more  than  let 
you  know  that  fomething  different  is  to 
follow,  but  which  has  a connexion  with 
what  went  before.  The  Greeks  too  have 
jnany  particles,  which  appear  to  a perfon 
not  well  acquainted  with  the  language  to 
be  mere  expletives.  But  they  are  not  fo  ; 
for  many  of  them  not  only  connect  the 
fpeech,  but  alfo  give  an  emphafis  and  figni- 
ficancy  to  it,  which  it  would  not  other- 
wife  have.  Of  this  kind  are  h and  yi,  of 
which  laft  it  is  very  difficult  to  afeertain 
the  precife  meaning  : but  it  certainly  has 
, a meaning ; and  a man  much  converfant 
in  the  Attic  writers  will  defidcrate  it,  if 
it  be  any  where  wanting.  And  accor- 
dingly H.  Stephen  has  often  fupplied  it, 
where,  in  the  MS,  it  has  fallen  out. 

This  abundance  of  conjunctions  and  par- 
ticles is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  greatelt 
beauties  of  the  Greek  language  ; for  they 
make  what  goes  before  refer  to  what  fol- 
lows, as  well  as  what  follows,  to  what  goes 
before,  and  fo  make  the  fcntence  perfectly 
clofe  and  compaCt,  giving  to  the  words 
the  fame  connection  that  there  is  in  the 
7 2 thought. 
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thought,  and  making  the  ftyle  to  flow  like 
a ftream  in  one  continued  tenor,  without 
any  flop  or  interruption.  For  I am  fo  far 
from  thinking  that  that  disjointed  compo- 
fition,  and  ihort  cut  of  ftyle,  which  is  fo 
much  in  falhion  at  prefent,  and  of  which 
Tacitus,  among  the  antients,  is  the  great 
model,  is  a beauty,  that  I am  of  opinion 
it  is  the  affectation  of  a deformity  j nor  is 
there,  in  my  apprehenfion,  any  thing 
that  more  disfigures  a ftyle,  or  makes  it 
more  offenfive  to  a man  of  true  tafte  and 
judgement  in  writing.  The  antients  knew 
it  as  well  as  we  do,  and  praCtifed  it  when 
it  was  proper  ; but  there  is  no  example  of 
any  writer  in  a good  age,  or  indeed  of  any 
writer  at  all,  compofing  a whole  work 
in  that  ftyle,  before  Tacitus  : but  of  this 
J fhall  fpeak  more  hereafter.  I lhall  only 
add  at  prefent,  that  one  of  the  greateft  diffi-r 
culties  of  compofing  in  Englilh  appears  to 
me  to  be  the  want  of  fuch  connecting  par-* 
tides  as  the  Greeks  have.  We  fee  how- 
ever that  the  older  writers  in  Englilh, 
fuch  as  Milton  and  Lord  Clarendon,  have 
pretty  well  fupplied  that  defeCt,  and  with 
fuch  copulatives  as  they  had,  have  made 
a ftyle  flowing  enough,  and  agreeable  both 
to  the  ear  and  the  underftandingk  Nor  do 
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I know  any  thing  in  which  they  deferve  C.  14, 
more  to  be  imitated  by  the  later  writers. 

The  only  part  of  fpeech  that  remains  to 
be  treated  of  is,  what  the  Latin  gramma- 
rians have  added,  in  place  of  the  Greek 
article,  viz.  the  interjection  ; as  to  which 
I ihall  only  make  an  obfervation  or  two. 

And  in  the  JirJl  place,  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  it  expreffes  one  of  the  two  things 
which  I have  faid  are  elTential  to  the  verb, 
namely,  the  energy  or  affeCtion  of  the  mind 
of  him  who  ufes  it : but  it  differs  from 
the  affeCtion  expreffed  by  the  verb  in  this, 
that  it  expreffes  only  paffion  ; for  it  is  the 
expreffion  of  joy,  grief,  furprife,  or  fuch 
like  paffion. 

idly , The  interjections  may  be  conlidered 
as  remains  of  the  molt  antient  language  a- 
mong  men,  that  by  which  they  expreffed 
their  feelings,  not  their  ideas.  They  are 
therefore  the  verba  that  Horace  fpeaks  of, 
as  ufed  by  the  firfl:  men  who  fpoke, 

£>uibus  voces  fenfufque  notarenty 

and  were  prior  to  namesy  which  could  on- 
ly come  after  ideas  were  formed  of  things. 

And  the  indeclinable  words  in  every  lan- 
guage, may  be  confidered  as  remains  of  the 

antient 

\ 
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C.  14.  antient  languages  without  art ; for  the  de- 
clenfion  of  words  is  a thing  of  art,  which 
was  not  pradtifed  by  the  firfl:  men  who 

fpoke. And  fo  much  for  the  divifion 

of  words  into  parts  of  fpeech. 


CHAP.  XV.  . 1 m 

Divifion  of  words  into  primitive  and  de- 
rivative.— Defect  of  our  modern  languages 
in  point  of  etymology. — Excellency  of  the 
Greek  in  that  point. — The  whole  Greek 
language  derived  from  five  combinations  of 
vowels  in  duads. 

C.  15.  A Mother  divifion  of  words  confidered  as 
f \ fignificant,  is  into  original  and  deri- 
vative. What  derivation,  composition, 
and  ficdlion  are,  I have  defined  in  the  firfl; 
chapter  of  this  book,  and  I have  there 
Shewn  that  they  are  the  three  great  artifices 
of  language.  Of  flection  I have  already 
treated  at  pretty  great  length,  under  the 
article  of  the  noun  and  the  verb ; and  I am 
now  to  fpeak  of  derivation  and  compofi- 
tion,  both  which  I lhall  include  under  the 

name 
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name  of  derivation ; the  only  difference  C.  1 5. 
betwixt  the  two  being,  that  the  derivative 
word  has  only  one  parent,  whereas  the 
compounded  word  has  two. 

A language  that  has  no  roots  or  derivation 
at  all,  which  is  the  cafe,  as  has  been  fhewn, 
of  the  barbarous  languages,  muft  be  al- 
lowed to  be  very  imperfect.  And  on  the 
other  hand  a language  that  has  not  only 
derivation,  but  all  its  roots  within  itfelf, 
and  of  its  own  growth,  is  undoubtedly, 
in  that  refpedl  at  lead,  a mod;  perfect  lan- 
guage. Now  of  all  the  languages  that  I 
know,  .the  Greek  is  in  this,  as  well  as 
in  other  refpefls,  the  mod  complete. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  be  furprifed, 
that  in  a work  fuch  as  this,  upon  univer- 
fal  grammar,  I fhould  refer  fo  often  to  the 
ufe  of  any  particular  language.  But  he 
fhould  confider,  that  my  chief  purpofe  in 
this  grammatical  part  of  my  work,  is  to 
obferve  what  is  mod  perfeid  in  the  art, 
and  what  confequently  was  of  mod  diffi- 
cult invention.  Now,  as  I am  not  able 
from  theory  merely,  and  a -priori , to  form 
the  idea  of  a perfect  language,  I have  been 
obliged  to  feek  for  it  in  the  dudy  of  the 
Greek.  What  men  of  fuperior  genius  may 
' . do 
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C.  15.  do  in  fucli  fpeculations,  I cannot  tell ; but 
I know  well,  that  ordinary  men,  without  the 
ftudy  of  fome  model  of  the  kind,  would  ba 
as  unable  to  conceive  the  idea  of  a perfect 
language,  as  to  form  a high  tafte  in  other 
arts,  fuch  as  fculpture  and  painting,  with- 
out having  feen  the  bed  works  of  thofe 
kinds  that  are  to  be  found.  It  would  be 
doing  injudice  to  thofe  fuperior  minds, 
who  have  in  themfelves  the  dandard  of 
perfection  in  all  the  arts,  to  judge  of  them 
by  myfelf ; but  I am  confident  that  my  i- 
dea  of  perfection  in  language  would  have 
been  ridiculoufly  imperfect,  if  I had 
known  no  other  language  than  the  modern 
languages  of  Europe.  It  therefore  deferves 
to  be  confidered,  whether  it  were  not 
worth  the  while  of  a curious  man,  and  a 
lover  of  knowledge,  but  who  like  me  is  ob- 
liged to  look  abroad  for  patterns  of  per- 
fection, to  make  a ftudy  of  the  Greek 
language,  if  it  were  for  no  other  reafon, 
but  to  difeover  what  is  mod  perfect  in  the 
mod  curious,  as  well  as  mod  ufeful,.  art  a- 
mong  men. 

There  is  nothing  in  which  the  modem 
languages,  and  particularly  our  Englifh, 
is  more  defective  than  in  this  matter  of  e- 

tymology. 
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tymology,  of  which  we  are  now  treating ; 
for  in  Englifh  we  have  the  roots  of  our 
words  fcattered  through  different  langua- 
ges, being  either  in  the  old  Teutonic  or 
Gothic,  which  we  do  not  underfland,  or 
in  other  languages  of  Europe,  fuch  as  the 
French  or  Italian,  or  laftly  in  Greek  and 
Latin  ; whereas  the  Greek,  as  I will  en- 
deavour to  lhow,  is  complete  in  itfelf,  and 
has  all  its  words  of  its  own  growth. 

That  there  is  a wonderful  generation  of 
words  in  Greek,  no  body  who  knows  any 
thing  of  the  language  can  deny.  The 
verb  is  among  them  the  moft  prolific 
part  of  fpeech ; for  verbs  not  only  beget 
verbs,  of  which  I have  given  fome  fpeci- 
mens  in  a preceding  note,  but  alfo 
nouns  and  adjectives  without  number, 
which  are  produced  not  only  from  differs 
ent  tenfes  of  the  verb,  but  from  different 
perfons  of  the  fame  tenfe.  Thus  from  the 
preter-perfecl  paflive  mxom/*eu,  of  the  verb 
Trono,  are  derived  three  nouns  ; one  from  the 
firft  perfon,  ; another  from  the  fe- 

cond,  viz.  ircwc ; and  a third  from  the 
third  perfon,  viz.  5t<u»thc.  And  in  like  man- 
ner We  have  from  iff  tuna,  irpayuot,  TTfaJ'ic, 
and  vpax-rnp,  and  many  fuch,  all  formed 
Vol.  II.  A a by 
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C.  i by  the  fame  rule,  and  with  the  fame  fig- 
nihcation,  according  to  the  different  perfons 
of  the  tenfe  from  whence  they  are  derived  : 
For  what  is  derived  from  the  firft  perfon, 
denotes  the  effect  of  the  action,  or  the 
work  performed  by  it ; what  comes  from 
the  fecond,  the  adt  itfelf,  or  the  operation 
of  the  agent ; and  what  comes  from  the 
third,  the  adtor  or  agent.  And  not  only 
do  verbal  nouns  come  from  this  tenfe,  but 
alfo  verbal  adjedtives.  Thus  from  the  third 
perfon  of  the  perfedt  pa  {five  of  the  two 
verbs  above  mentioned,  come  to/nt-cc  and 
w/>axr5f,  denoting  fomething  that  may  be 
done,  or  may  be  the  fubjedt  of  adtion  ; 
and  with  the  addition  of  another  termina- 
tion, viz.  -iKo (,  they  denote  that  which  by 
its  nature  is  fit  to  act ; for  fuch  is  the 
meaning  of  the  verbals  tto.wt/ksc  and  t=o.kti- 
*oc  *.  And  from  the  fecond  perfon  of 
this  tenfe,  in  fome  verbs,  is  derived  an- 

* Arlftotle.  in  Tils  ufe  of  thefe  two  verbs,  has  made  3 
nice  philofophical  diftinftion  betwixt  them  ; for  he 
ufes  to  denote  an  adtion  which  produces  works  that  re- 
main after  the  adtion  is  paft  ; whereas  -xfnea-u  denotes  an 
adtion  that  ends  in  the  energy,  and  leaves  nothing  be- 
hind it.  This  diftindtion  I mentioned  before  in  explain- 
ing the  ufe  of  the  preter  perfedt  tenfe. 

other 
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• other  adjective  of  different  fignification  ; 0.15.- 
as,  e.  g.  from  Ci Giuvat,  the  fecond  perfon  of 
the  perfect  paffive  of  is  derived  QlU7l/JL0(t 
which  fignifies  having  in  itfelf.the  princi- 
ple of  life  aclu,  non  potentia  ; whereas  the 
verbals  in  -/xo<  denote  only  that  the  princi- 
ple is  in  the  thing  potentia,  non  aclu.  So 
that  we  have  derived  from  one  tenfe  of 
this  verb  Ciou ; firft  the  participle  QiQiufino c, 
fignifying  what  has  been  lived  ; then  Sta* 
roc,  fignifying  what  may  be  lived,  or  what 
falls  under  the  category  of  being  lived  ; 

3dI7>  Glaring,  what  may  live,  or  has  the 
principle  of  life  in  it  potentially  ; and  laft- 
ly  Qta^iy-oQ,  that  which  has  adlually  life  in 
it : and  there  is,  befides  all  thefe,  the  pre- 
fent  participle  of  the  paffive  voice  -Q^udoc, 
fignifying  what  we  can  hardly  exprefs  in 
Engliih,  even  by  a circumlocution  for 
it  denotes  that  which  is  in  the  act  of  be- 
ing lived  at  the  time  we  fpeak.  And  thus 
thefe  feveral  participles  and  verbals,  deri- 
ved regularly  from  the  fame  part  of  the 
verb,  exprefs  this  principle  of  life,  confi- 
dered  either  actively  or  paffively,  and  each 
of  thefe  cither  aiiu  or  potentia.  So  fruit- 
ful is  the  verb  in  Greek,  and  fuch  is  the 
A a 2 pliilo- 
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philofophical  accuracy  of  expreflion  in  that 
language. 

This  fo  copious  derivation  from  the 
verb  in  Greek,  naturally  leads  one  to  fu- 
fpeCt  that  it  is  the  parent  word  of  the  whole 
language  ; and  indeed  I believe  that  to  be 
the  faCt.  For  I do  not  know  that  it  can  be 
certainly  fhewn  that  there  is  any  one  word 
that  is  undoubtedly  a primitive,  which  is 
not  a verb,  I mean  a verb  in  the  ftriCter 
fenfe,  and  common  acceptation  of  the  word. 

By  this  the  candid  reader  will  not  under- 
ftand  that  I mean  to  fay,  that  prepofitions, 
conjunctions,  and  fuch  like  words,  which 
are  rather  the  pegs  and  nails  that  fallen 
the  feveral  parts  of  the  language  together, 
than  the  language  itfelf,  are  derived  from 
verbs,  or  are  derivatives  of  any  kind ; 
but  he  will  underftand,  that  I mean  the 
the  names  of  things,  which  are  properly 
the  words  of  a language.  One  thing  is 
certain,  that  many  nouns,  in  our  com- 
mon dictionaries,  are  fet  down  as  primi- 
tives, which  are  undoubtedly  derived 
from  verbs  *.  And  not  only  are  words 

of 

* Thus  foCof,  metuj,  is  fet  down  in  H.  Stephens’s  Lexi- 
con as  a primitive  ; whereas  moil  certainly  it  is  a deriva- 
tive. 
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of  two  or  more  fyllables  fo  derived,  but  C.  15. 
even  monofyllables  of  two  or  three  letters, 
which  one  fhould  think  would  be  primi- 
tives, if  there  were  any  fuch  in  the  lan- 
guage * 

And  not  only  does  the  fadf  appear  to  be 
fo,  but  there  is  good  reafon  why  it  fhould 
be  fo  ; for  unlefs  we  believe  that  names 
were  impofed  upon  things  arbitrarily  and 


tive,  as  I had  occafion  to  obferve  before,  from  the  old 
Homeric  word  <pt£a  or  ftCc/iai,  the  perfed  middle  of  which 
is  rtftCx.  In  like  manner  Spofuc,  curjiit,  is  commonly  ac* 
counted  a primitive,  and  yet  it  is  mod  certainly  derived 
from  the  old  word  curro.  The  word  raxn,  firs, 

is  alfo  from  xaxxa,  quatio , the  way  in  which  lots  were 
antiently  drawn,  as  we  learn  from  Homer,  Iliad,  3. 
v.  316.  In  the  fame  way  0V< roe,  occulus,  as  Euftathius 
tells  us,  is  from  Sc-ea,  video  ; me,  falvus,  from  voa,  con - 
firvo,  or  falvum  facio.  And  for  the  fame  reafon  fix a- 
rnicus,  is  from  amo.  And  it  is  mod  certain,  that  the 
number  of  verbal  nouns  is  very  much  greater  than  is 
commonly  imagined. 

* Thus  J+,  a name  for  an  eating  ’worm , is  derived 
from  !ttu,  letdo  or  corfumo  ; “4-,  vultus,  from  irra  or  ir~ 
•re.uai,  video ; fu(,  lux,  from  faa,  luceo  ; *r«S»  a hare, 
from  jMwca,  paveo  ; xa%,  an  adverb,  denoting  what  is 
done  or  fuffered  by  the  heel,  from  xryu,  defino  ; and 
pcs,  is  for  the  fame  reafon  derived  from  t>i»,  a word  of 
like  fignification  ; and  3.9,  terra,  a Ihorter  word  than 
any  of  them,  is  from  yam,  gigno,  an  old  verb  preferved 
to  us  in  Homer,  from  whence  y*,x,  and  by  contraftion  Yi. 

, capricioufly. 
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C.  15.  capricioufly,  which  cannot  have  been  the 
cafe  if  the  language  was  the  work  of  art, 
we  mud  fuppofe  that  they  were  framed 
with  fome  view  to  the  nature  of  the  things. 
Now  how  do  we  know  the  nature  of  any 
thing,  but  from  what  it  acts  or  what  it 
Puffers ; for  action  and  paffion  are  obvious 
to  the  fenfe,  whereas  powers  and  faculties, 
and  what  conftitutes  the  effence  of  things, 
are  hidden  qualities,  which  are  no  other- 
wife  manifefted,  but  by  thofe  outward 
effects.  It  was  therefore  very  natural,  and 
indeed  it  was  neceffary,  that  men,  if  they 
followed  a rule  at  all  in  the  impofition  of 
names,  fhould  denominate  things  from 
what  they  faw  of  their  operations.  Per- 
ceiving, for  example,  an  animal  very  ti- 
lnorous,  and  that  was  apt  to  crouch  and 
fquat,  and  in  that  way  to  hide  itfelf,  was 
it  not  very  natural  to  denominate  fuch  an 
animal,  from  a verb  which  fignified  the 
aeflion  of  crouching  or  hiding?  and  this 
is  the  etymology,  as  I have  obferved,  of 
the  old  Greek  word  for  a hare.  In  like 
manner,  obferving  a little  infeef  that  con- 
fumed  wood,  it  was  very  natural  that 
they  fhould  denominate  this  infetd  from 
the  verb  fignifying  to  confume , which  is 

the 
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the  etymology  of  the  Greek  word  above  C.  15. 
mentioned,  denoting  fuch  an  eating  worm : 

And  the  name  of  our  own  fpecies  is  deri- 
ved from  the  action  of  looking  upwards  *. 

In  like  manner,  the  names  of  the  ele- 
ments are  derived  from  verbs  that  de- 
note their  operations,  and  the  efFedts  they 
produce  j\ 

And  by  this  way  of  giving  names  to 
things,  the  artificers  of.  language  appear 
to  me  to  have  followed  the  order  of  na- 
ture, and  of  the  invention  of  language  ; 
for  the  firlt  words  that  men  ufed,  when 
they  began  to  fpeak,  were  certainly  words 
denoting  actions  and  feelings, 

4J 'uibus  voces  fenfufque  notarent. 

For  to  communicate  to  one  another  their 
feelings,  or  their  operations,  was  the  firft 
ufe  they  had  for  language  ; and  what  in 
all  probability  give  birth  to  the  invention, 
as  1 have  fhewn  in  the  proper  place. 

This  fyftem  will  no  doubt  appear  extra- 
ordinary to  the  young  fcholar,  who 

• “Ava  acf«v. 

\ Thus  is  from  ia,  vJ'op  from  vc/f  ytact  from  yau»  As 
to  rup,  it  is,  as  Plato  informs  us,  not  a Greek  but  a 
Phrygian  word. 


knows 
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knows  no  more  of  the  Greek  than  what 
is  contained  in  the  common  grammars 
and  dictionaries  ; but  it  will  not  furprife 
thofe  who  have  fludied  univerfal  grammar, 
and  have  a more  general  knowledge  of 
languages  : and  particularly  thofe  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  Hebrew,  and  other  o- 
riental  languages,  will  think  this  fcheme 
of  derivation  not  at  all  extraordinary  ; for 
it  feems  now  to  be  a point  agreed  among 
all  the  learned  in  the  Hebrew,  that  the 
roots  of  it  are  all  verbs  ; and  if  it  be  true 
that  there  is  fuch  a connection,  as  I fup- 
pofe,  betwixt  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek, 
it  is  natural  to  believe  that  the  fy  Items  ^ of 
the  two  languages  fliould  agree  in  this 
fundamental  point,  however  much  they 
may  differ  in  other  particulars. 

But  how  far  is  this  etymology  to  be 
carried  ? We  have  feen  that  verbs,  as 
well  as  nouns,  are  derived  from  verbs. 
Where  then  fhall  we  ftop,  and  by  what 
rule  fhall  we  determine  that  fuch  a 
verb  is  the  radical  verb,  and  that  the 
etymology  goes  no  further  ? This  is  a 
matter  of  moft  curious  fpeculation;  and  I 
have  formed  a fyftem  upon  this  fubjed, 
by  which  I derive  the  whole  Greek  lan- 
guage 
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guage  from  combinations  in  duads  of  die  C. 
&>  with  the  other  five  vowels  a,  t,  /,  o,  u,  ^ 
the  “ always  being  laft ; fo  that  CLQ,  IQ,  IQ,  OQ, 
va,  are  the  radical  founds  from  which  the 
whole  Greek  language,  various  and  co- 
pious as  it  is,  may  be  deduced.  Thefe  du- 
ads are  themfelves  roots  properly  fo 
called,  that  is,  words  fignificant ; and  with 
the  addition  of  other  vowels  prefixed,  and 
of  confonants,  each  in  its  order,  form  all 
the  roots  of  the  language.  But  as  the  ex- 
plaining this  hypothefis,  and  anfwering 
the  objections  which  naturally  occur  to  it, 
would  lead  me  into  a greater  detail  of  the 
ItruCture  of  a particular  language,  than  is 
fuitable  to  a work  upon  univ^rfal  gram- 
mar, I have  thrown  what  I have  to  fay 
upon  the  fubjeCt  into  a dilfertation  by  it- 
felf  *,  annexed  to  this  volume,  which  the 
reader  learned  in  the  Greek  language 
may  read  if  he  think  proper.  I will  there- 
fore proceed  to  a more  noble,  as  well  as 
more  curious  fpeculation,  of  which  I gave 
a hint  in  the  beginning  of  this  work, 
namely,  to  inquire,  whether  words  can  in 
any  fenfe  be  faid  to  be  natural  exprefiions 

• See  Diirertaiion  i. 
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C.  15.  of  ideas,  or  whether  they  be  not  merely 
artificial  figns,  and  from  inftitution,  not 
from  nature. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

Whether  ’words  are  by  nature  Jignijicant , or 
only  by  inJHtution. — The  arguments  Jlated 
upon  both  fides. — Cone luf ion , That  the  pri- 
mitive ’words  of  a language  have  not  any 
natural  rcfemblance  to  the  things  expreffed 
by  them , but  in  perfetl  languages  were 
framed  with  a view  to  derivation  and  in- 
fection. 

C.  1 6.  IN  all  languages  of  art,  there  is  a certain 
JL  number  of  words,  for  the  fignification 
of  which  we  can  account,  I mean  deriva- 
tives ; and  the  more  perfeft  a language  is, 
the  greater  number  there  is  of  thele,  and 
the  fewer  roots.  In  the  preceding  chapter 
I have  faid,  that  the  Greek  language  is  fo 
perfect  in  this  refpecl,  that  its  etymology 
may  be  carried  back  to  five  duads  of 
vowels,  which  are  roots  themfelves,  and 

by 
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by  compofition  with  other  vowels,  and 
with  fingle  confonants,  form  all  the  roots 
of  the  language.  With  refpect  therefore 
to  far  the  greater  part  of  this  language, 
we  are  able  to  give  a rational  account  of  the 
fignification  of  the  words ; but  the  queflion 
yiow  before  us  is,  Whether  the  etymology 
can  be  carried  any  further  back,  and  whe- 
ther any  fatisfying  account  can  be  given, 
why  thofe  roots  fignify  the  things  they 
are  ufed  to  denote,  and  no  other  ; or 
whether  they  are  not  to  be  conddered  as 
figns  of  arbitrary  inditution  ? 

Upon  this  fo  curious  fubjedt,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  found  in  any  antient  au- 
thor, fo  far  as  I know,  except  what  Plato 
has  left  us  in  the  Cratylus , and  what  we 
have  from  an  author  not  fo  well  known, 
viz.  Ammonius  Hcrmeias , a philofopher  of 
later  times,  in  his  commentary  upon  Ari- 

flotle’s  book  of  Interpretation.  But  this 

« 

lad  author  has  done  little  more  than  to 
date  the  quedion,  and  explain  the  terms 
of  it  *.  There  is  a modern  author  that 
has  enlarged  a great  deal  more  upon  the 
fubjedt,  I mean  the  French  author  of  the 
Mechanifm  of  Language,  but  from  whom 

• Ftl.  28. 
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C.  1 6.  I confefs  I have  not  received  much  in- 
ftrutflion.  It  is  therefore  from  Plato  only 
that  I have  got  any  lights  upon  this  fub- 
jecft,  who  has  certainly  faid  a great  many 
ingenious  things  upon  it;  and  as  the  Ha- 
licarnaflian  informs  us  *,  has  the  merit  of 
being  the  firfl  that  treated  the  fubjetft  of 
etymology. 

In  this  dialogue  he  introduces  two  per- 
fonages,  Cratylus , from  whom  the  dia- 
logue has  its  name,  and  Hermogenes , who 
did'ered  very  much  in  their  opinions ; Cra- 
tylus maintaining,  that  the  names  of  things 
are  all  from  nature,  (and  this  we  are  told 
by  Ammonius,  in  the  above-quoted  paf- 
fage,  and  by  Proclus  in  the  commentary 
which  is  afcribed  to  him  upon  this  dia- 
logue f,  was  the  opinion  of  Heraclitus  the 

philofopher) ; 


• Htpi  ffwttarioe* 

f This  commentary  is  not  printed  ; but  I had  the  ufe 
of  a manufcript  of  it  from  the  college  of  Glal'gow.  It  is 
one  of  thofe  manufcripts  that  was  brought  not  long  ago 
from  a religious  houfe  upon  Mount  Alhos,  by  Mr  Af- 
quieu,  an  Englifh  gentleman  of  learning  and  curiofity. 
It  is  not  written  by  Proclus  himfclf,  but  appears  to  have 
been  taken  down,  either  from  his  mouth,  or  rather,  I 
think,  compofed  from  memory,  by  one  of  his  fcholars, 
who  feems  to  have  been  a Chriilian.  It  is,  I think,  a 

piece 
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philofopher) ; Hermogenes,  on  the  other  C.  16. 
hand,  maintaining,  that  the  names  of 
things  were  all  from  cuftom  and  arbitrary 
inftitution,  and  that  men  might  agree  to 
give  what  names  to  things  they  pleafed. 
Betwixt  thefe  two  Socrates  is  chofen  um- 
pire, and  it  is  from  his  mouth,  as  it  com- 
monly happens  in  thofe  dialogues,  that 
Plato  delivers  his  own  fentiments.  The 
dialogue  is  wrought  up  with  wonderful 
art,  and  all  the  beauty  poflible  of  ftyle  and 
compofition.  The  character  of  Socrates, 
who  pretended  to  know  nothing,  is  finely 
kept  up  in  it ; for  when  he  becomes  ety- 
mologift,  and  gives  the  origin  of  the  names 
of  fo  many  things  divine  and  human, 
he  fays  he  had  catched  infpiration  from 
Euthyphron,  an  enthufiaft  of  thofe  times, 
with  whom  he  had  converfed  that  morn- 
ing. But  notwithftanding  this  infpiration, 
the  dialogue  concludes  fceptically  as  to  the 


piece  of  very  little  value,  if  the  MS  were  more  perfeft, 
or  more  correft,  than  it  appears  to  be  from  the  copy  of 
it  which  I have  ufed  ; for  it  is  full  of  the  myAicifm  of 
the  Platonic  philofophy;  upon  which  his  followers  of 
thofe  times  improved  fo  much,  that  they  appear  to  me 
to  have  made  it  little  more  intelligible  than  the  writings 
of  Jacob  Behmcn,  or  any  other  modern  myftic. 

queflion 
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C.  1 6.  queftion  in  difpute  betwixt  the  parties ; for 
Socrates  fil'd  refutes  Hermogenes,  and  then 
Cratylus.  Nor  does  he  feem  to  aver  any 
thing  pofitively,  except  that  the  nature  of 
things  was  not  to  be  learned  from  names, 
as  (Jratyius  ailerted,  but  from  the  things 
themfelves,  nor  thefe  again  but  from  ideas. 
So  that  Plato  here,  and  almoil  every  where 
elfe  through  his  works,  contrives  to  intro- 
duce his  favourite  dodlrine  of  ideas,  with  * 
which  he  concludes  this  dialogue.  The 
later  Platoniils  however,  fuch  as  Proclus, 
maintained  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  Plato,  * 
that  the  names  of  things  were  from  nature ; 
and  upon  this  fubjecl  they  difputed  with 
the  followers  of  Arifiotle,  who,  in  his  book 
of  Interpretation,  fays  very  ihortly,  but  very 
pofitively,  that  names  were  given  to  things 
by  convention  or  agreement,-  and  that 
none  of  them  is  from  nature,  but  that 
they  are  mere  fymbols,  and  not  natural 
• figns.  Ammonius  endeavours  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  many  other  things,  to  reconcile 
thefe  two  philofophers.  For  I obfervc, 
that  at  that  time,  and  long  before  that 
time,  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  Ammo- 
nius Saccas  of  Alexandria,  the  mailer  of 
Plotinus,  the  fafliionable  opinion  among 

L philo- 
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philofophers  was,  that  the  philofophy  of  C.  16. 
Plato  and  Ariftotle  was  the  fame.  But  in 
later  times,  and  after  the  days  of  Proclus, 
the  breach  betwixt  thefe  two  fchools  was 
very  much  widened  ; and  as  far  down  as 
the  taking  of  Conftantinople  by  the  Turks, 
we  have  Gemiftius  Pletho,  and  Georgius 
Trapezuntius,  fiercely  difputing  with  one 
another,  the  one  in  behalf  of  Plato  againft 
Ariftotle,  and  the  other  in  behalf  of  Ari- 
ftotle againft  Plato.  As  to  my  own  opi- 
nion, I think  it  is  evident,  that  though  in 
' many  things  they  agreed,  for  which  rea- 
fon  I think  the  ftudy  of  their  two  philofo- 
phies  fhould  never  be  feparated,  yet  they 
differed  in  fome  things,  particularly  on 
the  fubjeft  of  ideas  ; and  on  this  fubjecft 
too,  if  it  be  true,  that  Plato  really  believed 
that  the  names  of  things  were  from  nature, 
not  from  inftitution. 

The  firft  thing  to  be  done,  before  we 
proceed  farther  in  this  queftion,  is  to  ftate 
it  fairly,  and  to  explain  what  is  meant, 
by  faying  that  the  names  of  tilings  arc 
from  nature. 

And,  in  the  firjl  place,  it  is  evident, 
that  names  are  not  the  workmanfhip  of 
nature ; for  though  we  fhould  fuppofe, 

contrary 
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C.  1 6.  contrary  to  what  I have  endeavoured  to 
prove,  that  men  have  from  nature  the  fa- 
culty of  fpeech,  ftill  the  names  would  be 
impofed  by  men,  and  not  the  operation 
• of  nature.  Nor  is  this  the  meaning  of 
Cratylus  in  Plato,  though  I perceive  that 
Ammonius  afcribes  this  meaning  to  him  *. 
But  what  he  maintains  is,  that  men  in 
impofmg  thofe  names,  had  a regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  things  fignified  by  them, 
and  framed  them  fo  as  by  their  found  to 
exprefs  it.  The  date  therefore  of  the  que- 
ftion,  as  treated  by  Plato,  is,  Whether  the 
nature  of  the  things  is  any  way  exprefied 
by  the  names  given  to  them,  and  whether 
that  was  the  rule  followed  by  men  in  im- 
poling  fuch  names  ? 

But  there  appears  to  be  a queftion  pre- 

* Ammon,  nip  I 29‘  where  he  makes  Cra- 
tylus fay,  that  names  are  the  workmanihip  of  nature,  S*- 
ruwm t*  T»c  fuxw ; that  every  name  is  by  nature  ap- 
pointed for  every  thing,  in  the  fame  manner  as  each 
fenfe  is  fitted  for  its  proper  objedl ; and  that  names  are 
not  artificial  likeneffes  of  things,  but  natural,  fuch  as 
fhadows,  and  the  appearances  of  things  in  water. 
This  miftake  of  fo  excellent  a commentator,  and  who 
was  the  inftru£lor  of  two  other  very  good  commentators, 
viz.  Simplicius  and  Johan.  P hilopcnust  {hews  that  nothing 
can  be  trufted  to  in  thofe  matters,  but  the  original  au- 
thors themfelves. 
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vious  to  this,  namely,  Whether  any  rule  C.  16. 
at  all  was  followed  in  the  impofition  of 
names  ; or  whether  it  was  not  an  a (ft  of 
mere  fancy  and  arbitrary  will,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  Hermogenes  ? And  if  it 
can  be  Ihewn  that  men  did  follow  a rule  in 
this  matter,  and  were  not  guided  by  mere 
chance  and  caprice,  it  will  then  be  time 
enough  to  inquire  what  rule  they  follow-* 
ed,  whether  that  fuppofed  by  Cratylus,  or 
any  other. 

And  here  it  may  be  obferved,  that  this 
inquiry  belongs  only  to  the  languages  of 
art ; for  it  is  evident,  from  what  has  been 
faid  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  work, 
that  Barbarians  follow  no  rule  at  all  in 
their  languages,  not  even  the  moll;  com- 
mon rules  of  grammar,  far  lefs  can  we 
fuppofe  them  capable  of  fuch  a refinement 
as  to  think  of  adapting  their  words  to  the 
nature  of  things.  Their  languages  are  fo 
artlefs,  that  they  have  not,  as  we  have 
feen,  cither  compofition  or  derivation ; 
and  therefore,  whatever  connexion  or 
relation  there  may  be  betwixt  the  things, 
there  is  none  at  all  betwixt  the  words  ex- 
prefiing.  them,  fo  little  regard  had  they  to 
the  nature  of  things  in  the  impofing  of 
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names.  And  accordingly,  in  fadt,  I be- 
lieve it  is  abfolutely  impoflible  to  give  any 
reafon,  even  the  moll  whimfical  or  capri- 
cious, why  any  of  their  long  vocal  words 
fhould  denote  one  thing  more  than  ano- 
ther : Why,  e.  g.  fhould  not  the  long  word 
which  I mentioned  in  the  Efquimaux  lan- 
guage, fignifying  little , denote  much , or 
vice  versa  ? 

Secondly , It  may  be  alfo  obferved,  That 
even  with  refpedt  to  the  languages  of  art, 
there  is  a great  number  of  the  words,  of 
which  we  can  give  a very  fatisfadlory  ac- 
count, I mean  derivative  and  compound 
words.  The  more  perfect  a language  is, 
as  I obferved  before,  the  greater  number 
of  thefe  words  there  will  be  in  it,  and  the 
fewer  roots.  As  to  the  Greek,  I have  en- 
deavoured to  fhew  that  there  is  a very 
fmall  number  of  roots.  In  other  langua- 
ges of  lefs  art,  the  number  no  doubt  will 
be  greater.  But  whether  the  number  be 
great  or  fmall,  it  is  plain  that  the  prelent 
queftion  only  relates  to  the  roots  of  every 
language.  And  accordingly,  to  that  iflue 
the  difpute  betwixt  Cratylus  and  Hermo- 
genes  is  at  laft  brought  by  Plato  *. 

• Ibid.  fag.  2S9. 
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The  precife  queftion  therefore  is,  Whe-  C.  16. 
ther  etymology  can  be  carried  any  farther 
than  to  the  radical  words  of  a language  ; 
and  whether  it  will  go  the  length  of  the  e- 
lements  of  which  thofe  words  are  compo- 
fed  ? Whether,  in  £hort,  any  reafon  can 
be  given  why  fuch  and  fuch  elemental 
founds,  combined  together  in  fuch  or 
fuch  an  order,  fhould  denote  fuch  and 
fuch  things,  and  no  other  ? Or,  is  it  not 
more  probable,  that  the  artificers  of  lan- 
guage, after  having  carried  the  art  fo  far 
as  to  derive  from  a few  words  all  the  o- 
ther  words1  of  a language,  gave  .themfelvcs 
no  further  trouble,  but  abandoned  the  reft; 
to  fancy  and  caprice  ? 

It  may  be  argued  in  fupport  of  this  laft 
opinion,  That  there  are  certainly  many 
things  among  men  of  arbitrary  inftitution ; 
and  it  is  impoffible  to  maintain,  that  all 
the  figns  of  things  which  we  ufe,  are  na- 
tural figns,  and  not  fymbols , that  is, 
marks  or  indications  of  things  by  conven- 
tion. Of  this  kind  are  fignals  at  fea  or 
land,  letters  in  ciphers,  and  other  ways 
that  men  have  devifed  of  communicating 
their  thoughts  to  one  another  when  at  a 
diftance. — That  even  the  common  letters 
C c 2 of 
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C.  16.  of  the  alphabet,  can  be  accounted  no 
more  than  fymbols  for  fuch  or  fuch  ele- 
lemental  founds,  as  it  feems  impoflible  to 
give  any  rational  account  of  the  forms  of 
the  feveral  letters,  or  to  render  a rcafon 
why  a , ( e . g.)  fliould  not  Hand  for  the  ele- 
mental found  exprefled  by  b,  or  •vice  •versa. 
And  with  refpecl  to  an  alphabet  of  another 
kind,  which  Hands  for  ideas,  and  not  the 
founds  exprefling  thofe  ideas,  I mean  the 
Chinefe  alphabet,  Monf.  Freret,  a molt 
.learned  French  academician,  has  maintain- 
ed, that  the  whole  Chinefe  characters,  a- 
mounting*  as  it  is  faid,  to  no  lefs  than 
eighty  thoufand,  are  nothing  more  than 
mere  fymbols  or  figns  of  arbitrary  infti- 
tution,  without  any  natural  refemblance 
to  the  things  they  exprefs  * ; and  the  fame 
may  be  faid  of  the  Arabian  or  rather  In- 
dian ciphers,  (for  from  that  country  they 
came  originally).  Then  as  to  the  names  of 
the  letters,  it  is  obferved  by  Plato,  that  all 
the  Greek  alphabet  have  names,  fuch  as 
alpha , beta,  gamma , &c.  except  four,  viz. 
«,  v,  c,  and  <■>,  which  are  exprefled  only  hy 

* See  his  difeourfe  on  the  principles  of  the  writinj»-art, 
contained  in  the  12th  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  A- 
cadcroy  of  Belles  Lettres,  edit.  Amjlelod. 
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the  founds  of  the  letters*.  Now,  why  C.  16. 
not  thefe  as  well  as  the  reft  ? or  why  is  * 
called  by  that  name,  and  not  by  any  o- 
ther  ? or  why  is  not  a called  beta , or  6 al- 
pha ? Why  have  not  the  Latin  letters,  or 
our  letters,  names  as  well  as  the  Greek  ? 
and  why  do  we  found  all  the  names  of 
the  confonants  in  Englifh  with  an  e,  and 
no  other  vowel,  except  the  r,  which  we- 
found  with  an  a ? And  to  fay  no  more  of 
the  marks  of  language  in  writing ; with 
refpeCt  to  the  words  themfelves,  it  is  ad- 
mitted, that  no  account  can  be  given  of 
the  names  of  numbers,  nor  of  prepofitions 
and  conjunctions.  And  if  every  thing 
muft  be  accounted  for  in  language,  Why 
fhould  not  a reafon  be  given  for  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  inflection  and  derivation  ? 

Why  is  not  the  genitive  put  for  the  dative, 
or  one  tenfe  of  a verb  for  another  ? Why 
fhould  not  the  derivative  7roinjuot  ftand  for 
*on ith',  or  vice  versa  ? In  Ihort,  as  it  muft 
be  admitted  that  no  account  can  be  given 
of  fome  original  words  in  language,  the 
belt  way  feems  to  be  to  make  the  rule  ge- 
neral, that  every  original  word  is  of  ar- 
bitrary inftitution. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  faid,  That 

f Cratyl.  pag.  271.  edit.  Ficini. 
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C.  1 6.  there  are  undoubtedly  many  things  among 
men  altogether  arbitrary,  and  governed  by 
no  rule  or  reafon.  But  thefe  are  things 
that  are  not,  nor  cannot,  by  their  nature, 
be  comprehended  in  any  art.  Of  this 
kind  are  fignals  at  fea  or  land,  letters  in  ci- 
phers, or  any  fuch  indicia , or  marks  of  any 
thing  which  mull  be  regulated  by  the  pri- 
vate confent  and  agreement  of  parties,  not 
by  any  general  rule  founded  in  the  nature 
of  things,  like  matters  of  art,  otherwife 
they  would  not  ferve  the  purpofe.  Neither 
are  the  forms  of  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet a proper  fubjedl  of  art.  The  analyfis 
' of  language  into  its  elemental  founds, 
was  no  doubt  a work,  and  a great  work 
of  art ; and  after  that  was  done,  it  was  an 
ingenious  thought  to  think  of  noting  thole 
elemental  founds  by  vifible  marks,  and 
of  fpeaking  in  that  way  to  the  eyes.  But 
here  the  art  ended ; and  Theuth  the  E- 
gyptian,  or  whoever  elfe  it  was  that  in- 
vented the  writing  art,  was  at  liberty  to 
make  ufe  of  any  marks  he  pleafed  to  dif- 
tinguifh  the  different  founds.  Nor  indeed 
was  this  a matter  that  could,  by  its  nature, 
be  fubjedled  to  the  rules  of  art.  There 
might  however  have  been  fome  accidental 
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reafon  (as  it  feldom  happens  that  men  C.  16. 
a 61  in  any  thing,  without  fome  kind  of 
reafon  to  determine  the  will  to  one  thing 
rather  than  another)  why  fuch  or  fuch  a 
figure  was  chofen  to  exprefs  fuch  or  fuch 
an  elemental  found.  And  there  is  a learn- 
ed man  in  France  of  my  acquaintance, 

Monf.  de  Guignes,  who  was  writing  a 
book,  fome  years  ago,  to  prove,  that  the 
forms  of  the  Phenician  or  Hebrew  cha- 
mbers, were  derived  from  the  Egyptian  . 
hieroglyphic,  which  exprefled  the  idea  de- 
noted by  the  word  that  was  formed  of 
thofe  chambers;  fo  that  the  chambers 
were  the  diffedlion,  as  it  were,  of  the  hie-  * 
roglyphic.  And  as  to  what  Monf.  Freret 
fays  of  the  Chinefe  chambers,  it  is  a 
miftake,  which  has  been  correbed  by  later 
information  from  that  country ; for  by 
comparing  the  more  antient  Chinefe  cha- 
mbers with  the  modern,  we  perceive, 
that  the  former  were  truly  the  figns,  natu- 
ral or  allegorical,  of  the  things  they  ex- 
prefs ; and  that  the  modern  are  thofe  an- 
tient chambers  abridged,  or  altered  in 
fuch  a way,  as  every  thing  of  that  kind  is 
in  a long  courfe  of  time.  And  as  to  the 
Arabian  ciphers,  that  manner  of  nota- 
tion 
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C.  1 6.  tion  of  numbers,  is  no  doubt  a matter  of 
V^v>^/  great  art,  as  well  as  great  utility,  and  a 
molt  ingenious  contrivance,  unknown  to 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  But  the  figures 
of  the  ciphers  themfelves  were  a matter 
entirely  of  fancy,  though  it  is  not  unlike- 
ly that  there  may  have  been  fome  reafon, 
of  one  kind  or  another,  that  determined 
the  inventors  of  this  art  to  chufe  one  mark 
for  a number,  rather  than  another.  And 
what  I have  faid  of  written  language,  may 
- be  faid  likewife  of  language  that  is 
fpoken,  namely,  that  though  it  be  an 
art,  and  the  greateft  I think  of  all  arts ; 
yet  there  mull  neceflarily  belong  to  it 
things,  of  arbitrary  choice,  that  cannot  be 
reduced  to  any  art.  Such  are  the  names 
of  ideas  fo  abftradt  as  thofe  of  numbers ; 
and  fuch  mull  likewife  be  the  names  for 
thofe  pegs  or  nails  of  difcourfe,  that  we 
call  prepofitions , articles , and  conjunctions. 
But  wliere-ever  any  thing  belonging  to  an 
art  is  capable  of  being  fubjedled  to  rule, 
and  governed  by  certain  principles,  it  will 
undoubtedly  be  fo,  if  the  art  is  perfect, 
and  will  not  be  left  to  fancy  or  arbitrary 
will.  If  therefore  it  can  be  Ihewn  why 
the  roots  of  any  language  fhould  be  fuch 

or 
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or  fuch  founds,  rather  than  others,  it  is  C.  16. 
evident,  that  if  this  language  be  a complete 
piece  of  art,  the  roots  of  it  will  be  of  that 
kind.  There  muft  have  been,  as  we  ob- 
ferved  before,  a progrefs  in  the  art  of  lan- 
guage, as  well  as  in  other  arts  ; nor  is  it 
poflible  that  it  could  have  been  invented 
all  at  once.  We  fee,  in  the  barbarous  lan- 
guages, the  beginnings  of  art : fome  of 
them  have  fome  few  words  that  feem  to  be 
derived  from  others  of  like  lignification ; 
that  would  go  on  by  degrees,  till  at  lafl 
the  greatelt  part  of  the  language  would 
become'derivative  or  compounded  words. 

Then  the  artifts,  we  may  prefume,  would 
proceed  a little  further,  and  try  whether 
the  fvftem  could  not  be  completed  by  a- 
bridging  flill  more  the  number  of  roots  ; 
and  giving  a certain  form  to  them,  fuch 
as  appeared  belt  fuited  to  the  nature  of 
things,  or  the  genius  of  the-  language, 
and  fuch  as  would  anfwer  beft  all  the  pur- 
pofes  of  the  language.  For  if  we  fee  that 
upon  any  fubjedt  art  has  gone  very  far, 
we  can  hardly  fuppofe  that  it  will  flop 
Ihort  till  the  whole  is  completed  : e.  g. 

We  have  feen  how  far  art  has  gone  in  the 
formation  of  the  Greek  language,  parti- 
cularly in  that  part  of  it  refpedting  etymolo- 
Vol.  II.  D d gy 
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gy  and  derivation ; we  are  informed  alfo,  that 
the  art  of  the  Sanfcrit  or  Bramin  language 
has  gone  fo  far  as  to  make  roots  of  founds 
that  are  not  words  of  the  language,  nor  have 
any  precife  or  determinate  fignification, 
but  only  denote  a relation  of  one  kind  or 
another  to  fome  general  idea  *.  Now,  can 
we  fuppofe  that  the  artificers  of  fuch  lan- 
guages would  give  over,  like  men  wearied, 
and  abandon  to  mere  fancy  or  whim  the 
choice  of  the  radical  founds,  if  any  rea- 
fon could  be  given  why  one  kind  of  them 
is  more  proper  than  another  ? I there- 
fore think  it  probable,  that,  if  fuch 
reafon  can  be  afligned,  it  was  followed 
and  made  the  rule  in  languages  fo  perfebl 
as  the  Greek  or  Sanfcrit. 

The  next  inquiry  is,  what  reafon  we  can 
fuppofe  would  determine  the  artificers  in 
this  choice  of  roots.  And  firft,  is  there  any 
thing  in  the  found  of  the  human  voice, 
that  can  exprefs  the  nature  of  the . things 
denoted  by  words  ? This  is  averred  by 
Cratylus  in  Plato ; and  it  is  his  opinion  we 
are  now  to  examine,  after  having  firft  re- 
futed, according  to  Plato’s  method,  the  S 

opinion  of  Hermogenes,  who  maintained, 

* See  the  Jefuit  Dupon’s  account  of  this  language*  in 
vol.  14.  of  Lettrcs  cdifianies  et  curicujes. 
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that  words  were  altogether  of*  arbitrary  in-  C.  1 6. 
ftitution. 

And,  firft,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  my 
hypotheiis  of  the  roots  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage being  verbs,  as  thofe  of  the  Hebrew 
certainly  are,  favours  very  much  the  ar- 
gument of  Cratylus.  For  as  it  is  by  cer- 
tain actions  of  the  organs  of  the  mouth 
that  articulation  is  performed,  it  is  natu- 
ral enough  to  fuppofe,  that  by  one  kind  of 
action  another  may  be  imitated,  or  in 
fome  way  expreffed  or  rcprefented.  And 
upon  this  fubjecl  Plato  has  made  fome  very 
ingenious  obfervations,  tending  to  ihew, 
that  by  the  powers  of  the  letters,  different  1* 
kinds  of  motion  may  be  expreffed.  Thus 
he  fays,  that  by  the  confonant  r is  ex- 
preffed any  quick  or  rough  motion  ; on 
the  contrary,  by  / is  expreffed  a foft  gliding 
motion.  What  is  fixed  and  preffed  is  ex- 
preffed by  the  confonants  d and  t ; and  on 
the  other  hand  what  is  fwoln,  puffed  up, 
or  windy,  is  denoted  by  the  hilling  con- 
fonant f or  by  the  double  or  afpirated 
confonants,  fitch  as  K,  <p,  i,  which  requi- 
ring a great  deal  of  breath  in  the  pronun- 
ciation, are  fit  for  that  expreffion  ; and  all 
this  he  illuffrates  by  many  examples  from 
D d 2 his 
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C.  1 6.  his  own  language  *.  And  if  die  reader 
wants  examples  from  other  languages,  he 
may  confult  the  author  of  the  Mechanifm  of 
Language , where  he  will  find  very  many 
inftances  from  different  languages,  parti- 
cularly with  refpect  to  the  cxpreffion  of  the 
letters  / and  r.  And  as  to  the  vowels, 
Plato  fays,  that  by  the  pofition  of  the 
mouth  in  the  pronunciation  of  them, 
the  figure  and  magnitude  of  things  may 
be  expreffed  ; as,  e.  g.  by  the  form  of  the 
mouth,  when  o is  enunciated,  roundnefs 
may  be  denoted  ; and  by  the  manner  in 
which  a is  pronounced,  what  is  -wide  o- 
pened,  or  expanded , or  in  general  great,  may 
be  fignified ; what  is  long  by  w ,•  and  what 
is  flender,  fharp,  and  piercing,  by  i f. 

Thefe  obfervations  of  Plato  are  certainly 
fo  far  true,  that  there  are,  I am  perfuaded, 
in  every  language,  many  words  which 
exprefs  the  nature  of  the  things  fignified 
by  them  ; and  of  thefe  I believe  the  Greek 
language  affords  as  great  a number  as  any. 
But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  all  thefe  words 
expjrcfs  founds  of  different  kinds,  and 

* Pag.  292.  edit.  Ficini. 

f Hid.  pag.  292.  Si  293. 

therefore 
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therefore  are  faid  by  grammarians  to  be  C.  16. 
verba,  ex  fono  fatla,  and  it  is  to  fuch  words 
only  that  the  boftxfirHni,  fo  much  talked  of,  t 

relates.  Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  founds  may  be  imitated  by  the  hu- 
man voice,  efpecially  when  modified  by 
articulation.  But  this  kind  of  imitation 
can  exprefs  nothing  but  founds,  and  there- 
fore will  go  very  fmall  length  in  exprefling 
the  almofl  infinite  variety  of  the  ideas  of 
the  human  mind  ; and  it  is  an  expreflion, 
as  Plato  obferves,  that  belongs  rather  to 
mufic  than  to  language  *.  For,  as  to 
the  expreflion  of  language,  lie  requires, 
that  by  letters,  fyllables,  and  words,  the 
nature  and  eflence  of  things  lliould  be  ex- 
prefled,  even  of  this  very  thing  found. 

Now  I mull  confefs  this  appears  to  me 
very  difficult  to  be  done  by  the  power  of 
letters,  however  varioufly  combined  into 
fyllables  and  words.  Nor  does  Plato  him- 
felf  feem  to  be  confident  that  it  can  be 
done  ; but,  as  I obferved,  concludes  fcep- 
tically  upon  the  point.  For  it  is  evident, 
that  whoever  formed  a language  upon  this 
plan,  muff;  have  known,  or  thought  that 
he  knew,  wherein  the  eflence  of  things  con- 
fiffs ; that  is,  in  other  words,  he  muff: 

* Cratyl . pag.  290. 

have 
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C.  1 6.  have  been  a very  great  philofopher.  And 
accordingly  Socrates,  in  Plato,  when  he 
refutes  Hermogenes,  proceeds  upon  the  fup- 
pofition,  that  thofe  lawgivers  in  language, 
as  he  calls  them,  were  philofophers  of  the 
fe&  of  Heraclitus,  who  maintained  that  e- 
very  thing  was  in  conftant  flux  and  motion. 
And  upon  this  hypothefis  he  has  given  us 
a great  number  of  derivations,  fome  of 
them  fo  whimfical  and  fo  much  forced, 
that  he  himfelf,  I am  perfuaded,  did  not 
believe  there  was  any  reality  in  them,  but 
gives  them  only  as  a kind  of  jeu  d'  efprit  *. 
And  after  having,  in  this  way,  explained 
the  names  of  many  things,  both  divine  and 
human,  when  he  comes  to  refute  Cratylus 
in  his  turn,  he  Ihews  that  feveral  words 
which  he  had  mentioned  before,  may  be 
etymologifed  upon  a fyftem  of  philofophy 
diredlly  oppofite,  namely,  that  every  thing 

* Some  of  them  contradift  all  the  rules  of  etymology 
anil  derivation ; e . g.  he  fays  that  is  derived  from 

wtv.Sf  And  with  refpedt  to  xa„of,  from  which  it  is 

plain  that  ««.<*  comes  according  to  the  common  way  of 
forming  noun  fubdantives  from  adjeftives,  he  can  give 
no  other  account  of  it,  except  that  it  is  a Barbaric  word, 
fuch  as  tvp  that  he  had  mentioned  before;  fag.  285.  edit. 
Ficini.  In  the  fame  manner  he  might  have  derived  via- 
litia,  in  Latin,  from  malt  ire. 
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Bands  Bill  and  is  at  reft  ;■  that  in  this  the  C.  16. 
eflence  of  every  thing  confifts  ; and  that 
to  perceive  this  ftability  and  fixednefs  of 
things,  is  knowledge  and  fcience  *.  In 
fhort,  he  unfays  every  tiling  that  he  had 
faid  before  upon  the  fubjecl  of  thofe  philofo- 
phical  etymologies,  and  very  plainly  fliews, 
that  from  the  names  themfelves  we  can 
infer  nothing  with  refpecl  to  the  opinion 
of  thofe  who  impofed  them  concerning  the 
nature  and  eflence  of  things. 

Two  things  therefore  in  this  matter  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  fufficiently  evident : firft, 
that  by  combinations  of  letters  in  fyllables, 
the  nature  of  things,  other  than  founds, 
could  not  be  exprelfed  with  any  degree  of 
diftindtnefs  and  clearnefs  ; and,  fecondly, 
fuppofing  they  could,  it  does  not  appear 
to  me  probable,  that  the  artificers  of  lan- 
guage had  it  at  all  in  their  view  in  form- 
ing the  roots  of  the  language. 

For  proof  of  this  laft,  let  us  take  for 
example  the  roots  of  the  Greek  language, 
in  which  I am  perfuaded,  if  in  any,  this 
refemblance  betwixt  the  found,  and  the 
thing  exprefled  by  it,  is  to  be  found.  And 

* Ibid.  pag.  299.  And  upon  this  hypothcfis  he  ex- 
plains the  Words  trimfoit  C(£euc,-,  trepuc,  j &C, 

ac- 
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C.  1 6.  accordingly  it  is  from  this  language  that 
Plato  takes  his  examples.  It  is  certain, 
firfl,  That  four  at  lead  of  the  five  duads 
are  themlelves  roots.  Secondly,  That  if 
all  the  other  roots  do  not  end  in  one  or  o- 
ther  of  thefe  duads,  according  to  my  hy- 
pothefis,  a very  great  number  of  them 
does,  fo  that  thofe  letters  are  eflential  parts 
of  fuch  roots.  Now,  if  by  letters  the 
nature  of  things  is  exprefled,  I defire  to 
know  how  it  comes  that  fo  many  things, 
fo  different  in  their  nature,  are  exprefled 
by  the  fame  letters.  Thus  do  fignifies  by 
itfelf  Jpiro*  With  different  confonants  pre- 
fixed, it  has  fignifications  quite  diffe- 
rent from  this,  and  from  one  another. 
Thus  with  a £ prefixed,  it  fignifies  to 
goy  as  in  £xo ; with  a y prefixed,  it  figni- 
fies to  beget  or  produce , which  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  root  yxo ; with  a S prefixed,  it 
forms  the  word  Saw,  which  fignifies  to  bumy 
or  to  divide  ; with  a £ prefixed,  it  makes 
£««,  fignifying  to  live.  In  the  fame  man- 
ner xaai,  xrao,  /axo,  rxo,  See.  are  formed,  all 
' having  different  fignifications.  And  alfo 
when  it  is  compounded  with  vowels,  fuch 
as  * and  < making  the  words  iao  and  lao,  it 
appears  to  retain  nothing  of  its  original 

fignification  j 
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fignification  ; and  thefe  words,  though  C.  16. 
formed  out  of  it,  have  no  refemblance  in 
their  meaning.  And  fuppofing  we  lliould 
go  fo  far  in  favour  of  Cratylus’s  hypothe- 
cs, as  to  admit  that  thofe  duads,  though 
making  the  greater  part  of  the  roots,  had 
no  meaning  at  all,  and  were  to  be  confi- 
dered  only  as  terminations,  it  remains 
to  be  accounted  for,  how  thofe  fingle  let- 
ters prefixed  fhould  denote  things  fo  diffe- 
rent. Why  fhould  G,  for  example,  before 
«’i>,  fignify  to  go,  while  y before  the  fame 
duad,  fignifies  to  beget,  and  fo  on  ? and 
why  fhould  the  fame  confonant  G,  for  ex- 
ample, prefixed  to  divers  of  thefe  infigni- 
ficant  duads,  denote  different  things,  as 
in  Gxa,  Gia,  Goa,  Gua  ? 

A third  obfervation  may  be  made,  that 
fuppofing  each  letter  of  the  alphabet  was 
by  nature  appropriated  for  expreffmg  fuch 
and  fuch  things,  and  that  the  artificers  of 
language  knew  this,  and  made  ufe  of  them 
accordingly  ; yet  in  order  to  fill  up  their 
words  to  a proper  length  and  fullnefs  of 
found,  they  muff  have  ufed  other  letters, 
not  having  the  fame  fignificancy,  perhaps 
a contrary  one,  but  which,  with  the  figni- 
ficant  letters,  made  a pleafing  found,  and 
Vol.  II.  E e filled 
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filled  up  the  word  agreeably  } fo  that  they 
rauft  Toon  have  feen  that  their  attempt  to 
exprefs,  -by  thofe  elemental  founds,  the 
nature  of  things  woulcj,  in  the  progrefs  of 
language,  come  to  nothing.  For  as  Plato 
has  obferved,  fo  many  other  letters  are 
thrown  in  for  the  fake  of  the  beauty  or 
magnificence  of  the  found  *,  that  the  ori- 
ginal fignificant  letters  are  quite  over- 
whelmed and  loft. 


* KaHwTicjKii  x«i  /ujyaxorptretac  t\ixa.  And  he  has  given 
a very  ftriking  example  of  it  in  the  word  <rxx»*>07-»{,  where 
there  is  only  one  letter,  viz.  p,  which  expreffes  the  idea 
of  hardnefs  or  roughnefs  ; fo  that  all  the  reft  of  the  let- 
ters, and  among  others  the  x,  which,  as  he  obferves, 
has  a quite  different  fignificancy,  are  thrown  in  merely 
to  fill  up  the  word.  Cratyl.  pag.  297.  Fie.  This  ftudy 
of  the  poinp  and  beauty  of  found  may  be  obferved  in  the 
derivatives  of  the  Greek  language,  which  have  many 
ufelefs  letters  on  that  account,  of  which  Plato  gives  one 
example  in  the  word  xai orrpot,  where  he  fays  that  the  f,  is 
thrown  in  merely  for  the  fake  of  the  found.  I will  give 
the  paffage  at  length,  as  it  contains  the  fubftance  of 
what  I have  faid  above,  expreffed  with  his  ufual  ele- 
gance. ' ri  f.UXXptt,  in  OTt  TX  TpZTX  OtOUXTX  TtSitTX  KXTX- 

xtp^uxrxl  nSo  Cro  TUV  Gokofiivxv  TpxypSttl  aura,  TtpiTlbtvTW  yrau/ux- 
TX  tuzi  tijai/ivvru,,  !ufOfiia{  !x««,  *ai  T,v rs  > i.  fl-Trif  i xTav,  xai  iri 
xxMvrurpL*  xsu  vro  pypn «•  xai  1*  ,5  xxToTTpp  6 Sokh  cot  aroroo 

onxt  to  iuilCkntrSxl  to  pu ; i\ku  toiuvtx  (otuat)  jroixi tiv  ot  TOO  pefr 
mknSdao  iStv  tpo.TilovTte,  To  Si  tojxx  TKxTTOtTtc.  . i S'  irt/t.Cx\Mvns 
tcKXx  trt  tx  xpurx  ottafiXTX,  TiO.lvTuvTtc  xotofft  putS'  ax  *ya  Sf5 uruv 
5-uvc.vaj,  5 ti  Ton  CxXirai  to  0*0  tax  uxxtp  xai  ritv  rptyyx  ax  r<  xtptyop 
rfiyya  xaXwri,  xa:  ik\a  xoKKx.  Iiid.  284. 
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Muft  we  then  retradl  what  we  endea-  C.  1 6. 
voured  to  prove,  that  the  artificers  of  the 
Greek  language  did  proceed  upon  fome 
principles  of  art,  when  they  formed  the 
roots  of  that  language  ? and  muft  we  in 
this  cafe  give  up  Leibnitz’s  maxim,  that 
there  is  a fufficient  reafon  for  every  thing  ? 
or  may  fome  other  reafon  be  given  for  the 
impofition  of  thofe  jirji  names,  as  Plato 
calls  them,  befides  what  Cratylus  has  gi- 
ven ? And  I think  there  may.  And  in  the 
firft  place,  fuppofe  we  fhould  fay  that  they 
were  chofen  for  the  beauty  and  fweetnefs 
of  the  found,  it  is  evident  from  what  has 
been  already  faid,  that  the  Greeks  ftudied 
this  very  much  in  the  formation  of  their 
language ; and  it  fhall  be  further  made 
appear,  when  I come  to  treat  of  the  mate- 
rial part  or  found  of  languages  of  art. 
Would  it  therefore  be  thought  incongru- 
ous, or  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  the  lan- 
guage, if  I fhould  fay,  that  thofe  duads  of 
vowels  were  chofen  for  roots,  on  account 
of  their  fweet  and  flowing  found  ; and 
that  thefe,  with  the  addition  of  confonants, 
and  other  vowels,  furmfhed  a fufficient 
number  of  flocks  upon  which'  to  graft  the 
whole  language  ? 
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But,  fecondly,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the 
Greeks  had  Hill  a more  fubftantial  reafon 
which  led  them  to  chufe  thofe  duads  for 
the  primitive  founds  of  their  language  ; 
and  that  was  for  the  fake  of  fledlion . and 
derivation.  It  is  evident,  that  they  mull 
have  formed  their  fyftem  of  flection  and 
derivation  at  the  fame  time  that  they  fix- 
ed upon  the  radical  words.  For  it  is  un- 
doubtedly for  the  fake  of  derivation  that 
there  are  roots  in  any  language ; and  fledtion 
is  nothing  but  a fpecies  of  derivation  ta- 
ken in  a larger  fenfe.  Now  I have  fhown, 
in  the  diflertation  annexed  to  this  volume, 
that  no  termination  of  verbs,  luch  as  all 
the  radical  words  in  Greek  are,  could  be 
fo  proper  for  all  their  variety  of  fledtion 
and  derivation  as  thofe  duads,  and  that 
from  them,  as  from  a plentiful  fountain, 
the  whole  Greek  language  flows  with  an 
eafy  defcent,  and  a mofl  copious  flream.  ■ 
And  thus  it  appears  to  me,  that  it  was  not 
without  art  that  thofe  radical  founds  of 
the  Greek  language  were  chofen  rather 
than  any  other.  And  I am  perfuaded 
thofe  who  are  learned  in  the  Hebrew,  if 
they  will  confider  the  roots  of  that  lan- 
guage in  the  fame  view,  will  find  that  there 
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is  a like  reafon  for  chufing  them  rather  C.  1 6. 
than  any  other. 

And  here  1 conclude  the  analyfis  of  lan- 
guage confidered  as  fignificant : And  fo  far 
as  I have  gone,  I have  endeavoured  to  de- 
duce the  principles  of  grammar  from  the 
• principles  of  philofophy,  upon  which  all 
fciences  ought  to  be  founded,  otherwife 
they  never  can  be  perfectly  underftood, 
nor  truly  deferve  the  name  of  fcience.  In 
this  view  I have  divided  and  explained  the 
parts  of  fpeech,  in  a manner  a good  deal 
different  from  the  common,  and  all  along 
I have  endeavoured  to  fhew  the  great  art 
that  appears  in  the  ftrudlure  of  a regular 
language.  And  particularly  I have  at  con- 
fiderable  length  explained  thofe  three  great 
artifices  of  language,  fledtion,  derivation, 
and  compofition ; and  I have  concluded, 
that  no  part  of  a complete  language  that 
is  capable  of  art,  is  without  art,  not  even 
the  formation  of  the  radical  words  of  the 
language.  I proceed,  in  the  next  book,  to 
analyfe  the  material  part  of  language,  or 
language  confidered  as  found,  merely. 
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Analyfis  of  the  Material  Part  of  Lan- 
guage. 


Introduction. 

Intr.  ~W"  Ang u age  is  fo  commonly  ufed,  and 
1 j of  fuch  facility  in  pratdice,  that 
men  who  have  not1  ftudied  the  art 
are  apt  to  think  that  there  is  no  art  in  it : 
on  the  other  hand,  men  of  curiofity,  who 
are  not  fatisfied  with  the  pra&ice,  but 
want  to  know  the  reafon  of  things,  find 
great  difficulty  in  explaining  the  nature  of 
language,  and  giving  a rational  account 
even  of  the  common  parts  of  fpeech,  and 
of  their  various  ufes  ; and  they  will  be 
convinced,  if  they  take  the  trouble  to  read 
the  preceding  book,  of  the  truth  of  what 
I faid  in  the  beginning  of  this  part  of  my 
work,  that  a man,  in  order  to  be  a com- 
plete grammarian,  mud  have  made  no  in- 
confiderable  progrefs  in  philofophy,  even 

in 
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in  the  mod  abftrufe. parts  of  it.  But  there  Intr. 
is  one  fatisfadlion  from  the  fludy  of  the 
works  of  art,  and  which,  to  the  lover  of 
knowledge,  is  abundant  recompence  for 
the  labour  it  cofls  him,  that  we  can  get 
to  the  bottom  in  fuch  fludy,  and  difcover 
the  fxrft  principles  of  the  art  : whereas 
in  the  works  of  God  and  nature,  there  is 
a wifdom  and  contrivance  of  which  we 
cannot  fee  the  end  ; and  therefore  I doubt 
whether,  in  fuch  matters,  the  human  fa- 
culties can  ever  attain  to  perfedl  fcience. 

The  art  of  language  is  fo  beautiful,  and 
of  fuch  wonderful  contrivance,  that  an 
ingenious  man  would  think  it  well  worth 
his  while  to  fludy  it  for  the  fake  of  mere 
curiofity,  and  though  his  labours  were  to 
be  recompenfed  by  no  profit.  But  the  u- 
tility  of  the  fludy  is  very  great.  For,  in 
the  firfl  place,  we  learn  by  it  to  compare 
different  languages,  and  to  pronounce  with 
certainty  which  of  them  is  the  mofl  ex- 
cellent. Then  we  can  diflinguifh  betwixt 
what  is  good  and  agreeable  to  rule  in  the 
ufe  of  every  language,  and  what  is  the 
contrary ; fo  that  our  judgement  does  not  „ 
depend  upon  fafhion  or  popular  opinion, 
which  is  prevalent  in  language  as  well  as 

in 
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Intr.  in  every  thing  elfe  belonging  to  man  ; and 
1 'r^J  we  are  enabled  to  diftinguifh  what  is  or 
ought  to  be  fubjedted  to  rule  in  language, 
from  that  which  by  its  nature  muft  be  go- 
verned by  arbitrary- ufe.  Farther,  the  gram- 
matical art  is  the  foundation  and  ground- 
work of  all  flyle  and  compofition  of  every 
kind,  whether  in  verfe  or  profe ; for  we 
cannot  ornament  language,  nor  pretend 
to  invert  the  common  idiom,  or  depart 
from  the  rules  of  plain  fpeech,  unlefs  we 
know  thofe  rules,  and  how  far  they  may 
be  varied  confiftently  with  the  nature  of 
language  in  general,  and  the  genius  of 
the  particular  language  in  which  we  com- 
pofe.  An  exadl  ftudy  therefore  of  gram- 
mar is  indifpenfably  neceflary  for  the  ora- 
tor or  public  fpeaker  *.  Nor  muft  the 

. poet. 


* To  this  purpofe  Cicero,  fpeaking  of  Julius  Cat  far’s 
talent  of  oratory,  fays,  Solum  quidem , et  quafi  funda- 
mentum  oratoris,  vides  locutionem  emendatam  et  Latinam  ; 
cujut  penes  quos  laus  adhuc  fuit,  non  full  rationis  out 
fcientia,  fed  quafi  home  confuetudinis.  D e Claris  Oratori- 
, bus,  cap.  74.  And  in  the  fame  paflage,  a little  after, 
he  fays,  That  even  in  his  time  the  Latin  language  be- 
gan to  be  corrupted  by  the  great  confluence  of  ftrangers 
to  Rome  : Quo  magis  expurgandus  ef  fermo , et  adhibenda, 
tanquam  obruffa,  ratio,  qua  mutari  non  potef,  nec  uten - 
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poet,  infpired  as  he  is  by  the  mufes,  pre- 
tend to  be  exempted  from  the  rules  of  this 
art.  What  other  learning  is  required  for 
excelling  in  poetry  and 1 rhetoric,  I fliall 
mention  when  I come  to  treat  of  thofe 
arts. 


ium  praviftma  confuctudinis  reguld.  And  accordingly  he 
fays  Caefar  followed  this  rule  : Cafar  autem,  rationem  ad- 
hibcns,  confuetudinem  vitiofam  et  corruptam  purd  et  in- 
corrupta  confuetudine  emendat.  Itaque  Cum  ad  hanc  elc - 
gantiam  verborum  Latinorum  ( qua,  etiam  Ji  orator  non  Jls, 
ct  fn  ingenuus  civic  Romanus,  tamen  necejfaria  tjl ) adjun- 
git  ilia  oratoria  ornamenta  dicendi  ; turn  vidctur  tanquam 
tabulae  bene  pin  as  collocare  in  bono  luminc.  Thefe  pafla- 
ges  evidently  Ihew  it  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Cicero, 
that  not  only  we  cannot  excel  in  oratory  without  the 
grammatical  art,  but  that  we  cannot  be  fure  of  fpeaking 
correftly  or  properly,  if  we  have  not  a rule  fuperior  to 
common  ufe,  and  by  which  we  are  able  to  correct  that 
ufe,  when  it  goes  wrong. 


• Vol.  II.  Ff  CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Divifion  of  the  analyfis  of  the  found,  of  lan- 
guage into  three  heads , articulation , ac- 
cent, and  quantity. 

Ch.  i.  nr  HE  analyfis  of  fpeech  or  language, 
X confidered  as  fignificant,  is  fimple ; 
for  it  can  be  refolved  into  words  only,  of 
which  we  have  explained  the  nature  and 
different  kinds.  But  the  analvfis  of  lan- 
guage,  confidered  as  found,  is  more  va- 
rious ; for  explaining  of  which  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  recollect  what  we  faid  above, 
- that  the  common  matter  of  which  both 
mufic  and  language  are  formed,  is  the 
human  ‘voice . But  there  is  a higher  genus, 
of  which  we  mufl  take  notice,  viz.  found  ; 
for  voice  is  the  found  produced  by  the 
breath  of  an  animal,  coming  from  his 
lungs,  through  the  wind-pipe  and  larynx, 
and  from  thence  through  his  mouth  ; and 
the  efficient  caufe  of  it,  is  fome  movement 
of  the  mind,  or  inward  principle  of 

the 
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the  animal*.  This  voice,  varioufly  modi-  Ch.  1. 
fed  by  the  different  pofitions  and  adlions 
of  the  feveral  organs  of  the  mouth,  is 
what  we  call  articulate  voice,  as  was  before 
explained  : and  as  this  is  effential  to  lan- 
guage, the  analyfis  of  it,  confidered  as  ar- 
ticulate found,  is  firft  to  be  explained : 
next  we  are  to  confider  it  as  found  limply ; 
and  in  this  refpedt  it  has  either  different 
degrees  of  acutenefs  or  gravity,  which  are 
called  the  profody  of  language,  or  it  has 
different  lengths  of  found,  which  make 
what  we  call  quantity.  Thus  the  analyfis 
of  language,  confidered  as  found,  is  three- 
fold ; for  it  is  either,  of  the  articulation  of 
it,  of  the  profody,  or  of  the  quantity  f. 

We 


* Ammon.  «V  « ItftmAat.  fol  2 > • His  words  are, 

St  if;  t/u^v^y  yivo^tvo c,  oi\*v  Six  trvrokf  »»t3  Brjpaxoc 

cxfiXiCoyUivof  aro  r5  xvi'jptovo<  o eitrrvtvBnc  unp  Tpotrrirrn  uQp.uc  rn  xx - 
X«/u*v>p  rpxx***  aprriptct,  xcu  r»  vrtpux  trot  rep  yxpyaptuvi , xxi  Sia  rvc 
TXnySff  a-rorikn  rlvx  %Xov  <*,<rO,,T0v»  xxra  rivet  optunv  4'VX*C‘ 

f This  threefold  divilion  of  the  found  of  language,  is 
made  by  Plutarch  in  his  mifcellaneous  works,  where  he 
fays,  that  three  things  at  le.tft  mult  fall  under  the  lenfe 
of  hearing,  in  the  pronunciation  of  language  ; the  tone 
or  note,  (which  is  what  I call  the  profody)  ; the  time  or 
quantity,  as  we  commonly  call  it  ; and  the  articulation 
of  the  fyllable  or  letter.  His  words  are,  'Am  yip  iixyxxm 

rptx  ikaxtra  aval  ra  nrrovTX  r» u axorv — f&oyyorrt  — xcci  XP0*09 

— «i  eup.pjtim  h y}xuy.a. ; where  I am  lurprifed  to  find  that 
F f 2 Mr 
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Ch.  i.  We  will  begin  with  the  analyfis  of  articu- 
late  found. 


The  analyfts  of  articulate  founds  into  letters, 
— Where  and  'when  this  difcovery  proba- 
bly was  made.  — The  nature  of  letters , and 
the  feveral  kinds  of  them.  — Perfection 
of  the  Greek  alphabet.  — Defeats  of  the 
Englifh , 


Ch.  2.  A Rdculate  founds  are  refolveable  into 
il  fentences , words , fyllables,  and  letters. 
Of  thefe  laft  only  we  propofe  here  to  treat, 

Mr  Fofter,  in  his  learned  elfay  upon  accent  and  quantity, 
tranflates  the  beginning  of  the  paifage  in  this  way,  p.  16. 

“ Three  very  minute  things  do  neceffarily  ftrike  the  ear 
“ at  once.”  For  this  is  neither  the  meaning  of  the 
words,  nor  the  fenfe  of  Plutarch,  who,  in  a paifage 
which  follows  afterwards,  fpcaks  of  the  ear  being  able  to 
perceive  and  diftinguilh  thefe  three  things,  each  from 
the  other,  without  which  he  adds  that  it  is  impoflible  to 
fee  what  is  faulty  in  each  of  them,  and  what  is  not.  See 
Plutarch,  tent.  2.  f>ag.  1 144.  Xyland.  And  Mr  Fofter  him- 
fclf  has  made  it  evident,  that  no  Greek  or  Roman,  in 
thofe  days,  could  have  been  at  any  lofs  to  diftinguilh 
thofe  three  things  in  the  pronunciation  of  their  lan- 
guage. 

becaufe 
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becaufe  thefe  are  truly  the  elements  into  Ch.  2. 
which  language,  confidered  as  found,  is 
ultimately  refolveable.  The  other  three 
are  compofed  out  of  them  ; and  therefore, 
according  to  the  method  we  have  laid 
down,  they  are  to  be  treated  of  when  we 
come  to  fpeak  of  the  compofition  of  lan- 
guage. 

The  analyfis  of  language  into  letters, 
by  which  I mean  the  elementary  founds, 

(for  I do  not  fpeak  at  prefent  of  the  cha- 
racters by  which  they  are  expreffed),  was 
certainly  a great  difcovery  ; and  I Ihould 
have  had  no  doubt,  even  if  Plato  had  not 
told  us  fo  *,  that  it  was  firft  made,  if  not 
only  made,  in  that  parent- country  of  all 
arts  and  fciences,  I mean  Egypt ; but  not, 

I am  perfuaded,  till  after  all  the  neceflary  • 
arts  of  life  were  invented,  government 
and  religion  eftablifhed,  and  even  forne 
progrefs  made  in  fpeculation  and  fcience. 

It  muft  have  been  made,  I think,  much 
about  the  time  that  men  began  to  reform 
the  barbarous  jargon  they  firfl  fpoke,  and 
form  a language  of  art ; for  which  purpofe, 
as  I have  laid,  I hold  that  the  knowledge  of 

* Plato  in  Phild'O,  p.  374.  edit.  Ficini. 

the 
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Ch.  2.  the  elemental  founds,  and  their  powers, 
was  abfolutely  neceflary.  I think  it  is 
probable  that  it  was  not  made  all  at  once, 
but,  like  the  difeoveries  in  other  fciences, 
by  degrees  ; and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
there  was  a flop  in  the  progrefs.  They 
would  begin,  no  doubt,  with  diftinguifh- 
ing  words  from  the  reft  of  the  difeourfe  : 
this  would  not  be  difficult.  Then  they 
would  refolve  words  into  fyllables,  which 
would  not  be  fo  eafy.  But  it  is  likely  that 
they  flopped  there  for  fome  time,  perhaps 
for  ages,  (fo  flow  is  the  progrefs  of  hu- 
man knowledge),  before  they  came  to  the 
laft  refolution  of  fyllables  into  letters, 
which  however  eafy  and  obvious  it  may 
appear  to  us,  was  certainly  a great  work 
of  art ; for  letters  in  fyllables  are  fo  com- 
bined and  incorporated  together,  that  it 
requires  a very  accurate  diffection  to  fe- 
parate  them.  And  what  makes  this  con- 
jecture the  more  probable,  is  the  account 
that  Kempfer  gives  us  in  his  hiftory  of  Ja- 
pan, of  the  Japanefe  alphabet,  which  he 
• fays  is  fyllabical.  Now,  if  this  be  not 
only  a fhort-hand  way  of  writing,  and  if 
they  really  do  not  know  the  elemental 
founds,  then  they,  or  whatever  other  na- 
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tion  they  got  their  alphabet  from,  mufti  Ch.  2. 
have  flopped,  as  I fuppofe  the  Egyptians 
did,  after  carrying  the  analyfis  the  length 
of  fyllables.  But  be  that  as  it  will,  it 
would  appear  that  the  difcovery  was  fully 
made,  before  a language  of  art  came  into 
Greece  ; at  leafl  there  is  no  evidence  that 
any  one  elemental  found  was  difcovered 
by  the  Greeks,  though  they  found  out 
new  charatflers  for  them,  of  which  more 
hereafter.  I hold  therefore  that  the  Greeks 
got  this  difcovery  from  the  fame  country 
from  which  they  got  the  alphabet,  that  is 
fo  nearly  connected  with  it. 

Whether  this  Greek  or  Egyptian  alpha- 
bet contains  all  the  articulate  founds  the 
human  voice  is  capable  of  uttering,  may 
juflly  be  doubted  ; for  it  is  very  difficult, 
if  not  impoffible  for  us,  to  define  and  li- 
mit exadlly  the  powers  of  fo  various  and 
excellent  an  animal  as  man,  and  to  fay 
precifely  that  they  can  go  fo  far,  and  no 
farther.  One  thing  I believe  is  certain, 
that  the  Greek  alphabet  is  the  fullefl  and 
moft  complete  of  any  known  ; fo  that  in 
this  refpedt,  as  well  as  in  many  others, 
the  Greek  language  is  the  moft  perfedl 
that  we  know.  I incline  however  to  be- 
lieve, 
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Ch.  2.  lieve,  that  there  are  founds  to  be  found  in- 
other  languages,  that  cannot  be  exprelfed 
by  the  Greek  letters,  or  any  combination 
of  them,  and  I mentioned  one  found  that 
is  pronounced  in  the  ifland  of  Otaheite, 
which  could  not  be  pronounced  by  any 
of  our  people  that  were  there. 

I have  already  given  a general  account 
of  the  nature  of  articulation,  and  of  the 
great  divifion  of  the  elemental  founds  into 
vowels  and  confonants  *.  The  vowels,  as 
I have  faid,  are  abfolutely  necelfary  for  ar- 
ticulation, being  the  vehicle,  as  it  were, 
by  which  the  other  letters  are  enunciated  ; 
or,  as  Plato  exprelfes  it,  the  bond  or  tie 
by  which  they  arc  bound  together  j\  It 
is  for  this  reafon  that  I believe  all  lan- 
guages, even  the  moft  barbarous,  have 
all  the  five  vowels,  either  founded  each 
by  itfelf,  or  mixed  with  other  vowels. 

. They  are  not  however  the  principal  parts 
of  articulation,  as  I have  elfewhere  ob- 
ferved,  but  are  to  be  confidered  only  as 
the  cement  that  binds  the  confonants  to- 

* Vol.  I.  lib.  3 . fag.  329.  et  feqj- 
f Plato  in  Sofhijla,  fag.  177.  edit . Ficini « 

gether. 
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gether,  which  therefore  are  the  principal  Ch.  2. 
materials  in  the  ftrutfture  of  language.  '-'■v'n-; 

The  confonants  are  fubdivided  into  li- 
quids, mutes,  and  the  monadic  or  folitary 
letter  f The  liquids  are  diftinguiihed 
from  the  reft  of  the  confonants  by  this, 
that  they  make  of  themfelves  a kind  of 
beating  or  chopping  noife  * : and  it  is  per- 
haps for  that  reafon,  that  in  pronouncing 
their  names,  we  prefix  the  vowel ; where- 
as in  the  names  of  the  other  confonants 
we  poftpone  it.  They  are  four  in  num- 
ber, /,  m,  n , r,  to  which  fome  gram- 
marians add  the  f : but  I think  it  is  bet- 
ter that  it  fhould  ftand  by  itfelf,  both  on 
account  of  the  peculiarity  of  its  found, 
which  is  altogether  different  from  that  of 
the  reft  of  the  letters  f,  and  becaufe  it 
tinites  in  the  fame  fyllable  with  many  o- 
ther  letters  with  which  none  of  the  li- 
quids will  join  ; for  in  Greek  it  goes  be- 


* Artjlot.  Poet. 

f Dionyfius  the  Halicarnaflian  fays  of  this  letter, 
that  it  makes  a noife  more  brutal  than  human,  therefore 
the  antients  ufed  it  very  fparingly  ; and  he  fays  there 
were  whole  odes  compofed  without  one  <r,  which  he  calls 

iriyn*(.  Iltpi  avAi(.  fc (l . I4. 

Vol.  II.  G g fore, 
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fore,  in  the  fame  fyllable,  all  the  mutes, 
either  afpirated  or  not  afpirated,  except 
y and  S;  whereas  the  liquids  go  before 
none  of  the  mutes  in  the  fame  fyllable. 

The  mutes  in  the  Greek  alphabet  are  in 
number  nine  ; and  they  are  divided  into 
three  clafles,  according  to  the  organs 
which  chiefly  co-operate  with  the  breath 
in  the  pronunciation  of  them,  three  in 
each  clafs  : 

The  firft  are  labial , viz.  - n,  €,  <p. 

The  fecond  palatine , viz.  - *,  y,  ■%, 

The  thii'd  dental , viz.  - t,  $,  9. 

And  each  of  thefe  clafles  is  fubdivided  in- 
to three,  which  are  faid  to  be  of  different 
orders,  the  one  being  what  is  called  te- 

nUlS , Viz.  “ — 7T,  K,  T- 

The  fecond  middle , - C,  y, 

And  the  third  afpirated , <p,  9, 

This  divifion  is  taken' from  the  different 
degrees  of  breath  with  which  they  are  e- 
nunciated,  and  which  breath  is  faid  to  be 
the  fpirit  of  the  letters.  For  if  they  are  pro- 
nounced with  a gentle  breath,  they  are 
faid  to  be  tenues , or  flender-founding  let- 
ters j if  they  are  more  flrongly  enunciated, 

then  • 
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then  they  are  faid  to  be  middle  letters  ; Ch.  2. 
or  if  more  ftrongly  ftill,  they  are  faid  to 
be  a/pirated  or  thickened , as  I think  it  is 
better  expreffed  by  the  Greek  work  Wvc  * ; 
for  the  afpiration  is  truly  produced  by 
thickening,  and  as  it  were  condenfing  the 
breath,  fo  as  to  make  a very  forcible  e- 
nunciation. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  artifts  of  lan- 
guage knew  perfectly  the  power  of  the  fe- 
veral  elements  ; the  organs  that  were  em- 
ployed in  pronouncing  them  ; and  the 
difference  which  the  different  degrees  of 
breath  made  in  the  enunciation  of  them. 

In  fhort  it  appears,  that  the  Greek  lan- 
guage was  formed  by  men  who  had  tho- 
roughly ftudied,  and  minutely  differed, 
the  operation  of  the  feveral  organs  of  ar- 
ticulation. And  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
they  did  not  employ  only  the  foft  and 
fweet- founding  letters,  but  alfo  the  ftrong 
and  rough,  in  order  to  give  Itrength  and 
nerves  to  their  language,  as  well  as  foft- 
nefs  and  beauty. 

* The  tenues,  on  the  other  hand,  are  called 
which  denotes  that  they  are  juft  (imply  founded,  without 
any  addition  of  breath  extraordinary.  See  the  Halicar- 
naffian’s  treatife  of  Compofition,  fed-  14.  in  fine. 

G g 2 It 
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Ch.  2.  It  may  likewife  be  obferved,  that  afpi- 
ration  does  not  belong  properly  to  confo- 
nants,  but  chiefly  and.  principally  to 
vowels,  which  by  being  afpirated  them- 
felvcs,  communicate  it  to  the  confonants 
that  precede  them  ; for  the  confonants  are 
nothing  but  fo  many  different  ways  of  e- 
nunciating  the  vowel  *.  And  it  would 
appear,  that  the  afpiration  of  confonants 
was  not  ufed  among  the  Greeks  at  farft ; 
for  in  the  oldefl:  dialect  of  Greek,  namely 
the  Latin,  though  they  afpirated  vowels, 
yet,  according  to  the  antient  ufe  of  the 
language,  they  did  not  afpirate  confo- 
nants. Thus  they  faid  pulcros , not  pul- 
chros  ; Cetegus , not  Cethcgus ; triumpos , not 
triumphos  ; Cartaginem , not  Carthaginem  -j~. 

As  to  the  pronunciation  of  each  parti- 
cular letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  it  is 
very  well  explained  by  the  author  I have 
fo  often  mentioned,  Dionyfius  the  Hali- 
carnaflian  if,  in  his  mod  accurate,  as  well 

as 

* This  is  the  opinion  of  Scaliger,  De  catifis  Lingua 
Latina.  See  alfo  Aridities,  lib.  1 . pag.  44.  Meibomii. 

f Cicero  Orator.  48. 

J As  I have  fo  often  quoted  this  author,  and  fhall  (till 
make  more  ufe  of  him  in  the  fequel,  I think  it  is  proper 

here 
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as  moft  elegant  treatife  of  Compofition,  Ch.  2. 
where  he  has  mechanically  defcribed,  with 
the  utmoft  exa&nefs,  the  pronunciation  of 
each  letter  ; and,  according  to  the  beft  of 

my 


here  to  give  fome  account  of  him.  He  flouriflied  in  the 
time  of  Julius  Cacfar,  and  was  one  of  thofe  learned 
Greeks  that  came  to  Rome,  to  inftruft  the  great  men 
there,  after  that  city  had  become  the  capital  of  the 
world,  and  begun  to  form  a tafte  for  learning  and  the 
fine  arts  ; for  it  was  the  fate  of  Rome,  both  in  more  an* 
tient  and  later  times,  to  be  taught  by  Greeks.  He 
taught  rhetoric,  as  appears  from  a paflage  in  his  trea- 
tife of  Compofition.  And  he  feems  to  have  been 
familiarly  acquainted  with  fome  of  the  greateft  men 
in  Rome  at  that  time,  particularly  .with  Pompey,  be- 
twixt whom  and  him  there  was  an  epiftolary  corre- 
(pondence,  fome  part  of  which  is  yet  preferved  to  us. 
He  is  beft  known  by  his  Roman  hiftory,  a work  of  great 
erudition,  as  well  as  elegance  of  compofition.  But  his 
critical  works  are,  in  my  judgement,  the  beft  extant,  both 
for  the  matter  and  the  ftyle.  As  to  the  former,  it  is  e- 
vident  that  he  was  thoroughly  learned  in  the  art ; and 
accordingly  he  has  treated  every  part  of  it  that  he  has 
touched,  as  a matter  of  fcience,  which  is  more  than  I 
can  fay  of  fome  of  the  antient  writings  upon  the  fubject, 
and  of  hardly  any  of  the  modem.  And  as  to  his  ftyle, 
I think  it  is  undoubtedly  the  beft  that  has  been  written, 
fince  fine  fpeaking,  and  fine  writing,  wer <t  dead  arts,  by 
which  I mean  performed  only  by  imitation  of  dead  authors. 
The  period  when  thofe  arts  cealed  to  be  living,  I fix  at 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great ; or,  if  we  have  a mind 
to  bring  it  down  a little  further,  the  death  of  Demofthe- 
nes.  Since  his  time,  all  writing  of  any  value  has  been 

front 
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Ch.  2.  my  judgement,  they  were  pronounced  in 
the  manner  we  pronounce  them  in  Scot- 
land, with  fome  final  1 differences  which 
it  would  be  thought  trifling  to  mention  ; 

for ' 

from  the  imitation  of  him,  or  of  the  great  authors  that 
lived  before  him,  or  at  the  fame  time.  And  among  thofe 
writers  by  imitation,  Greek  or  Latin,  I give  the  firft 
place  to  the  Halicarnaffian  The  MSS  of  him  are  very- 
faulty  ; but  his  ftyle  is  fo  perfpicuous,  as  well  as  elegant, 
that  it  is  not  difficult  to  correift  them,  unlcfs  where  the  gap 
or  the  corruption  is  very  great.  The  mod  finilhed  and 
perfeft  of  his  critical  works,  are  his  Judgement  of  Thu- 
cydides, his  treatife  n« pi  t*c  t5  acjuo<70(w?,  and  his 

book  ijtpi  mjtdto'taf  oiofiarov,  the  moll  findhed  of  all  in  my 
judgement,  and  which  luckily  has  come  down  to  us  en- 
tire ; whereas  the  others  are  mutilated.  Of  it  I (hall 
make  very  great  ufe  in  what  I (hall  fay  of  the  material 
part  or  found  of  language  ; for  what  he  calls  rurSunf,  re- 
lates only  to  that. 

In  general  the  reader  will  obferve,  that  through  the 
whole  of  this  work,  I make  but  little  ufe  of  the  Latin 
authors  in  matters  of  philofophy,  grammar,  or  criticil'm  ; 
for  though  I have  read  fuch  of  them  as  are  of  any 
note,  who  have  written  upon  thofe  fubjefts,  I mud  con- 
fefs  that  I have  not  profited  much  by  them,  not  even  by 
Cicero,  who  is  certainly,  upon  the  whole,  the  bed  of 
them.  But  the  bed  of  them  are  little  better  than  tranf- 
lators  from  the  Greek  ; and  fome  of  them  I think  not 
good  tranflators,  becaufe,  indead  of  acknowledging  fair- 
ly the  poverty  of  their  language,  as  Lucretius  does,  and 
ufing  the  Greek  terms  of  art,  they  make  words  ot  their 
own  to  exprefs  them,  which,  for  the  greater  part,  are  to 
me  not  intelligible.  Cicero  particularly  had  a great 
deal  of  that  vanity  concerning  the  language  of  his  coun- 
ty. 
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for  though  I myfelf  think  nothing  trifling 
that  belongs  to  fo  noble  and  ufeful  an  art, 
yet  I know  well  that  I do  not  live  in  an  age 
fuch  as  that  of  Auguftus  Caefar,  when  Mefla- 
la,  a noble  Roman,  and  the  firft  orator  of  his 
time,  wrote  a b'ook  upon  each  letter  of  the 
alphabet ; and  Julius  Caefar,  as  it  is  well 
known,  employed  himfelf  in  writing  upon 
another  part  of  grammar,  when  he  had 
upon  his  hands  the  molt  dangerous  war  in 


try,  which  he  is  not  afhamed  to  prefer  even  to  the 
Greek  ; and  therefore,  both  in  his  rhetorical  and  phi- 
lofophical  works,  he  has  ufed  the  Greek  terms  of  art 
as  little  as  poflible.  Quintilian  had  lefs  of  it,  for  which 
reafon  I am  more  edified  by  what  he  has  written  upon 
ftyle  and  rhetoric,  (though  he  is  certainly  not  near  fo 
good  a writer  as  Cicero),  becaufe  he  always  makes  him- 
felf intelligible,  by  giving  us  the  Greek  word,  as  well  as 
the  Latin  tranflation  of  it.  If  he  had  not  done  fo,  I 
I lhould  not  have  underftood  that  appefttum  fignified  an 
epithet , or  that  contrapofitum  or  contentio  denoted  that 
common  figure  of  rhetoric  we  call  antithejis  ; and  much 
lefs  lhould  I have  known  that  inverfio  fignified  an  alle- 
gory. 

Nor  is  this  my  judgement  only  of  the  Latin  learning, 
but  it  was  the  judgement  of  a very  learned  man,  in  a very 
learned  age,  1 mean  Chancellor  More ; who  fays,  that 
the  citizens  of  his  Utopia  made  very  little  account  of 
the  Latin  learning,  but  applied  themfelves  almoft  wholly 
to  the  Greek.  And  a very  learned  man,  though  not  in  a 
learned  age,  is,  I find,  of  the  fame  opinion.  See 
Hermes,  pag.  411.  et  feqq. 

which 
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which  he  was  ever  engaged.  I will  there- 
fore fay  nothing  more  upon  this  fubject  of 
elemental  founds,  except  to  obferve,  that 
the  Latin  was  defe&ive  in  them,  by  the 
confeflion  of  the  Roman  authors  them- 
felves.  For  Quintilian  has  obferved,  lib.  1 2. 
cap.  10.  that  they  wanted  two  of  the  fweet- 
eft-founding  letters  in  Greek,  one  of  them  ' 
a vowel,  and  the  other  a confonant ; the 
vowel  is  v,  and  the  confonant  C Thefe 
letters,  fays  he,  we  borrow  when  we  ufe 
any  of  their  words,  and  by  doing  this  he 
adds,  we  give  a pleafant  and  chearful 
found  to  the  language  ; whereas,  if  we 
were  to  ufe  our  own  letters,  the  found 
would  be  barbarous  and  uncouth.  He 
further  fays  of  the  found  of  their  fixth 
letter,  viz.  f,  what  one  would  not  have 
believed,  if  it  had  been  faid  by  any  o- 
ther  than  a Roman,  namely,  that  it  was 
not  like  a human  voice,  or  rather  like  no 
voice  at  all,  being  breathed  out  through 
intervals  of  the  teeth  ; which  clearly  fhews 
the  error  of  thofe  who  confound  this  letter 
either  with  the  Greek  9,  or  the  Eolic  di- 
gamma, of  which  laft  Quintilian,  fpeaks 
in  the  fame  paflage,  as  of  a letter  quite 
diflindl  from  the  /.  Of  it  he  does  not 

commend 
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Commend  the  found  neither  ; and  though 
the  Eolians  retained  it,  from  whom  the 
Latins  had  it,  it  appears  that  the  politer 
tribes  of  the  Greeks  laid  it  afide  as  a bar- 
barous found. 

As  to  our  Englifh,  we  need  not  be  a- 
fhamed  of  our  defers  in  elemental  founds, 
after  what  I have  faid  of  the  Latin.  We 
have  not,  any  more  than  the  Latins,  the 
vocal  found  of  >>,  which,  as  the  Halicar- 
naflian  has  defcribed,  is  pronounced  as 
the  French  a ; whereas  our  pronunciation 
of  the  a,  is  that  of  the  diphthong  euy  not  of 
the  fimple  found.  Then  in  England  they 
do  not  pronounce  the  afpirated  * or  the  Xi 
but  found  it  juft  as  they  do  the  fimple  y.i 
which  I obferve  has  led  the  printers  there 
into  fome  errors  in  their  editions  of  Greek 
books,  fometimes  printing  the  * for  or 
vice  verfa. 


Vol.II.  Hh  CHAP. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Of  alphabetical  charafters. — That  they  came 
originally  from  Egypt. — The  additions  made 
to  them  by  the  Greeks  no  improvement. — 
Defects  of  the  Roman  and  Englijh  alpha- 
bet. 

Ch.  3,  A Lthough  the  notation  of  language  in 
l \ writing  do  not,  ftrictly  fpeaking, 
belong  to  my  fubjedt ; yet  the  characters  of 
the  alphabet  are  fo  much  connected  with 
the  alphabet  itfelf,  that  I cannot  well  avoid 
faying  fomething  of  them. 

This  difeovery,  where-ever  it  was  made, 
was  certainly  not  early  made  ; and  a na- 
tion mud  have  been  far  removed  from  a 
date  of  barbarity,  before  they  could  have 
fo  much  as  thought  of  this  invention. 
They  mud,  I imagine,  have  drd  invented 
many  other  arts,  befides  the  neceflary  arts 
of  life ; and  as  the  art  of  language  is,  no 
doubt,  among  the  fird  arts  that  men  cul- 
tivate after  they  come  out  of  the  favage 
date,  I think  it  is  highly  probable,  that  an 

art 
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art  of  language  Was  formed  before  alpha-  Ch.  3. 
betical  characters  were  invented  to  exprefs 
the  founds  of  it ; and  as  there  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  any  country,'  on 
this  fide  of  the  globe,  where  arts  were 
cultivated  fo  early  as  in  Egypt,  I cannot 
refufe  my  aflent  to  thofe  authors  who  give 
to  that  country  the  glory  of  the  invention. 

And  particularly  Plato  the  philofopher,  who 
had  been  fo  long  in  Egypt,  and  was  not 
free  of  partiality  for  his  own  country,  but 
no  wife  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  Egyp- 
tians *,  appears  to  me  to  be  a moft  unex- 
ceptionable • 


* Plato,  in  his  12th  book  of  Laws,  pag.  990.  edit.  Fi- 
cini,  accufes  the  Egyptians  of  inhofpitality,  even  to  fuch 
llrangers  as  came  among  them  for  the  fake  of  knowledge  ; 
and  gives  them,  upon  that  occafkm,  the  contemptible  appel- 
lation of  QptttjUMTa.  n«xw,  a word  which  indeed,  by  its  ety- 
mological fignification,  denotes  eviry  thing  that  is  brought 
up  or  nourilhed,  but  is  commonly  applied  only  to  the 
brute  kind.  The  pallage  occurs  where  he  is  fpeaking  of 
the  manner  in  which  thofe  learned  and  curious  llrangers 
ought  to  be  received  in  his  city,  after  which  he  adds, 

T OUTOIC  t Otc  Vi  fioic  V xo$ixt<rQai  ti  xpv  wavrac  rt  tuct  % star  «£ 

*XX» r3f  avruv  ti4uuvtxc  £cwov  Star  pen  Cpaipuc* 

pi  xai  6vpta<rt  rote  rotvuivvc  (xa6ay<o  xoivai  yvv  Opt/tpcarx 

n##xu)  finft  xnpvyuaai  aypioic.  What  he  means  by  thofe 
meats  and  facrifices,  and  harlh  ordinances,  by  which 
they  drove  away  llrangers,  is  explained  by  the  wri- 
ters of  the  life  of  Pythagoras,  Porphyry  and  Jambli- 
chus,  who  tell  us,  that  the  Egyptian  priefts  would  not 
II  h 2 initiate 
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ceptionable  authority  in  the  cafe,  to  which 
I have  nothing  that  I can  oppofe. 

But  if  the  invention  of  them  was  fo 
late  as  I fuppofe,  it  is  natural  to  believe, 
that  the  Egyptian  nation  was  not  all  that 
time  without  fome  way  of  conveying  in- 
telligence to  the  abfent,  and  to  pofte- 
rity  ; and  the  quellion  is,  what  that  way 
was  ? Some  think  they  ufed  what  is  call- 
ed 


initiate  Pythagoras  into  the  myfteries  of  their  theology 
and  philofophy,  though  he  was  recommended  to  them 
by  their  King  Amafis,  till  he  had  gone  through  a very 
fevere  novitiate,  and  had  fubmitted  to  very  hard  rules, 
irposTayfjLOtTX  trxXnp a xbi  xlglipitrfxiict  fif'ExxviUf  ayuyne,  as  Por- 
phyry exprefies  it,  in  vita  Pythagorx , fed.  8.  among 
which,  no  doubt,  were  thofe  ftrange  meats  and  facrifices 
mentioned  by  Plato.  And  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
from.  1.  further  tells  us,  that  circumcifion  was  one  part 
of  the  ceremony  of  his  initiation.  All  which  after  he 
had  gone  through  with  great  patience  and  fortitude, 
they  taught  him  every  thing  he  defired  to  know.  By 
thele  means  he  became  the  moft  learned  Greek  that  ever 
cxifted,  and  I believe  the  moft  learned  man  that  ever 
was  at  any  time  in  Europe.  It  would  appear  from  this 
palfage  of  Plato,  that  the  fame  probationary  trial  was 
required  of  him,  to  which  it  is  likely  he  did  not  fnbmit  ; 
and  it  was  probably  for  this  reafon  that,  as  Strabo  tells 
us,  lib  17.  p.  806.  they  did  not  teach  Plato  every  thing 
they  knew  : and  perhaps  they  had  not  fo  much  to  teach 
him  at  that  time  ; for  the  Egyptians  were  then,  and 
had  been  for  many  years,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Per- 
fians,  and  their  priells  had  no  doubt  loft,  with  the  fplen- 
dor  of  their  hierarchy,  and  their  authority  in  the  ftate,  a 
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ed  hieroglyphics.  But  it  is  not  proved  to  Ch.  3. 
my  fatisfa&ion  that  hieroglyphics  were  at 
any  time  the  written  language  of  Egypt, 
in  common  ufe : for  though  there  was 
no  doubt  a great  deal  of  fculpture  upon 
the  Egyptian  obeli  Iks,  and  the  walls  of 
their  temples,  reprefenting  various  forms 
of  things,  and  particularly  of  animals ; 
and  though  there  be  no  doubt  that  thofe 
reprefentations  had  fome  allegorical  or  em- 

great  deal  of  their  philofophy  and  arts.  It  was  ftill  , 

worfe  in  the  days  of  Strabo,  who  tells  us,  ibid,  that  he 
faw,  himfelf,  at  Hieropolis,  where  once  refided  the  moll 
Learned  college  of  priefts  in  Egypt,  the  ruins  of  their 
houfes  ; and  there  was  no  body  then  to  be  found  in  that 
city  of  any  knowledge,  except  fome  inferior  minifters  of 
the  altar,  who  Ihewed  the  antiquities  of  the  place,  and 
'performed  to  Grangers  much  the  fame  office  that  the 
Ciceronis  in  Rome  do  at  prefent : whereas,  when  Pytha- 
goras was  in  Egypt,  it  was  an  independent  kingdom,  the 
inoft  civilized  of  any  then  in  the  world,  and  flourifliing 
in  philofophy  and  arts. 

With  refpeft  to  his  own  country,  Plato  does  not  praife 
it  in  the  abfurd  manner  that  Diogenes  Laertius  does, 
who  fays,  that  not  only  philofophy,  but  even  the  human 
race,  began  there.  On  the  contrary,  he  acknowledges, 
that  the  barbarians  were  more  antient  than  the  Greeks, 
and  that  they  got  from  the  barbarians  many  arts  and 
fciences,  particularly  allronomy.  But  he  every  where 
infiits  upon  the  diftinftion  betwixt  Greeks  and  barbarians, 
commending  his  own  countrymen  as  of  a nature  more 
gentle,  humane,  and  generous,  and  as  improving,  and 
carrying  further  every  thing  they  had  learned  from  the 
Jparbarians.  See  Plato’s tifinomis,  fag.  1012.  edit,  ticini. 
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Ch.  3.  blcmatical  meaning,  chiefly  of  the  religi- 
ous  kind,  as  the  name  in  Greek  imports  } 
I fee  no  reafon  to  believe  that  they  ever 
fupplied  the  place  of  writing,  any  more 
than  our  allegorical  fculpture  or  painting, 
or  that  they  were  at  any  time  ufed  for  re-' 
cording  events.  One  thing  at  leaft  is  cer- 
tain, that  they  were  not  the  facred  charac- 
ters of  the  Egyptian  priefts ; for  thofe  cha- 
racters were  undoubtedly  letters,  not  hie- 
roglyphics  * : and  if  thefe  could  not 

be 

* This  is  evident  from  both  Herodotus  and  Diodorus 
Siculus.  Herodotus,  fpeaking  of  the  Egyptian  manner 
of  writing  and  computing,  has  thefe  words,  Tpa^xr*  yf, *- 

fua-i  xat  XfiyiZovreti  'Exxi // iv,  aro  rav  iptnpuv  in  tu  Jt%Ht 

fipovTt f rnv  If,  uro  tut  Iifyo y iri  tu  aptVTtpa. — J*- 

fCLtrioiffi  It  ypuy.pt.aci  XFtuvTar  %ai  ra  olvtuv  if  a,  tu  It  Irptormec 

xaxiiras  lib.  2.  cap.  36.  ; where  he  exprefsly  fays,  that 
the  Egyptians  ufed  two  kinds  of  letters,  the  one  facred , 
and  the  other  popular.  And  Diodorus  makes  the  fame 
diftinftion,  where  he  tells  us,  that  the  priefts  taught  their 
children  two  kinds  of  letters,  the  one  called  facred,  and 
the  other  of  coitntton  ufe  : HaiS/nri  St  rSc  wvc  01  hpeie  ypctycr 

fjLXrct  Iittoc,  tu  rt  it  pa  xaXv/u iva,  xai  tu  xoiwrtfuv  i^ovra  t*iv  ptuQnrtv. 

lib.  1,  cap.  81.  edit.  Wejfeling.  And  again,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  book,  comparing  the  cuftoms  of  the  E- 
gyptians  and  Ethiopians,  he  fays.  That  among  the  E- 
gyptians  there  were  two  kinds  of  letters ; one  called  vulgar 
. or  popular,  which  every  body  learned;  the  other  called  fa~ 
cred,  which  the  priefts  only  among  the  Egyptians  under- 
ftood,  the  fon  being  fccretly  taught  them  by  the  father  : 
but  among  the  Ethiopians,  thefe  facred  letters  were  of 
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be  the  invention  of  a barbarous  age,  there  Ch.  3. 
is  much  lefs  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  thofe 

fymbolical 


commqp  ufe. : "I Stax  yxp  ’Aiyurrioif  Ixrux  ypaptpixTax,  rx  fitv  Sn- 
Hvl*  rpocntyoptuopttxx  raxrxs  putxixxetx,  t«  St  hpx  xxkupetxx  xxpi  pctt 
♦Olf  'Atyurriut  puttxs  ytxuxxHx  T»f  rxp a tux  rxTtpox  tr  iroppxr 

•tnt  iiaxBxmrrxc,  rxpx  ti  r»if  'Athihfux  irxxrxs  Tarots  ^pmrSxt  ritf 

rurif . It  is  true  indeed,  that  both  Herodotus  and  Dio- 
dorus, fpeaking  of  thefe  letters,  ufe  the  word  yrr.,„ 
which  in  Greek  is  a general  word  denoting  every  kind  of 
drawing  or  delineation,  whether  in  writing  or  painting. 
But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  imo.  That  the  word  Amply 
ufed,  always  fignifies  what  we  call  a letter,  ido,  When 
it  is  applied  to  the  facred  characters,  we  cannot  underftand 
it  in  a fenfe  different  from  that  in  which  it  is  applied  to 
the  popular,  otherwife  the  diviAon  into  facred  and  po- 
pular would  be  altogether  abfurd  and  unintelligible.  Nor 
is  it  pofllble  to  fuppofe  that  two  fuch  writers  as  Herodotus 
and  Diodorus  would  ufe  the  fame  word,  in  the  fame  fen- 
tence,  in  two  fignifications  fo  different  as  that  of  elemen- 
tal charafters,  or  marks  of  found,  and  that  of  fymbolical 
reprefentations  of  things.  And,  Ittjily,  If  there  were  any 
thing  doubtful  or  equivocal  in  the  matter,  Diodorus  has 
removed  all  doubt,  by  exprefsly  diflinguifliing  betwixt 
the  ypxu.pt ra  Amply,  or  letters,  and  the  Upoyp.u- 

»<**;  f°r>  '"n  the  paffage  laft  quoted,  after  having  ex- 
plained the  ufe  of  the  ypapiptxT*  among  the  Egyptians  and 
Ethiopians,  he  goes  in  the  next  chapter  to  the  explica- 
tion of  the  hieroglyphics,  which  he  oppofes  to  the  letters, 
in  this  manner : nlpl  j,  Tiv  ’AtBtcrixu,  ypxptpixrat,  ri,  rx'P  ’Atyur- 
rms  xxxufittu,  UpoyKvptxux,  fV<ov,  ixx  ptnStx  rXfxKmupax  tux  ieXxt<r 
hoyZfAtvov. 

Thus  it  is  evident,  that  thofe  who  confound  the  facred 
characters  of  the  Egyptians  with  hieroglyphics,  are  in 
a great  mrftake,  into  which  even  the  learned  LipAus  has 
fallen,  as  appears  from  his  notes  upon  the  nth  book  of 
Tacitus  s Annals,  c,  14.  But  this  error,  both  the  very 
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Ch.  3.  fymbolical  reprefentations,  containing,  as 
is  generally  fuppofed,  deep  myfteries  of 

religion 


learned  Dr  Warburton,  in  his  Divine  Legation,  and  the 
Count  de  Caylus,  in  his  Colleftion  of  Antiquities,  have 
avoided  ; and  the  latter  has  given  us  a fpecimen  from 
Sntient  Egyptian  monuments,  of  both  the  facred  and  po- 
pular writing,  as  quite  diltinft  from  the  hieroglyphical 
char  afters. 

As  to  the  nature  of  this  facred  fculpture,  it  is  agreed 
by  all,  that  the  characters  ufed  in  it,  ftand  not,  like 
alphabetical  characters,  for  the  marks  of  founds,  but 
exprefs  the  things  themfelves  direflly  and  immediately. 
zdo,  Whatever  they  may  have  been  originally ; yet,  as 
they  are  deferibed  to  us  by  antient  authors,  and  are  ufed 
upon  obelilks,  and  other  Egyptian  monuments  yet  re- 
maining, they  are  certainly  fymbolical  or  enigmatical 
reprefentations  of  things.  This  account  is  given  of  them 
by  Diodorus,  in  the  paffage  laft  cited,  where  he  fays, 
that  the  figures  ufed  in  hieroglyphics  were  thofe  of  ani- 
mals of  all  kinds,  the  members  of  the  human  body,  and 
likewife  the  organs  or  inftruments  of  art,  chiefly  thofe 
belonging  to  carpentry.  For,  fays  he,  this  kind  of  written 
language  does  not  exprefs  its  meaning  by  compofition  of 
fyllables,  but  by  metaphorical  or  allegorical  reprefenta- 
tions of  things,  which,  by  ufe  and  exercife,  are  fixed  in 
the  memory,  and  fo  become  familiar.  rom<»  rSc 

f/tv  rvrvf  uvrav  (i.  C.  rav  Upoykvptxof  ypapcpiaruv  o/ioivc  Jnoff  raw 
Joixoic  xat  axpar ttpioif  ’AvQpoxavy  In  Si  opyavois,  xai  /jutxiru  rmrevixoi f. 
l yap  lx  T»r  tuv  cvWaCuv  cruf0f««f  * ypa/upcanxti  t up  avrotc  to*  vto- 
v&,ut vov  Xoyov  aroSiSutnv,  oXA*  1 % l/xfaa-tuf  ruf  fxtTccypctfOfttvov  xat 

r ira. fcpi;  nm/iit  (nmbkrftfH  He  proce'eds  next  to  explain 
the  nature  of  this  kind  of  writing  among  the  Ethiopians, 
and  which  he  fuppofes  to  be  the  fame  among  the  Egyp- 
tians. “ The  fymbols  they  ufe,”  fays  he,  “ are  a 

“ hawk, 
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religion  and  morality,  Iliould  have  been  Ch.  3. 
the  invention  of  fuch  an  age. 

What 


“ hawk,  a crocodile,  a ferperit ; and  of  the  human  bo- 
“ dy,  the  eye,  the  hand,  the  countenance,  and  fuch 
“ like.  And  a hawk  denotes  every  thing  that  is  quickly 
“ done,  becaufe  this  animal  is  the  fwii'teft  of  all  birds, 
“ and  therefore  is  ufed  metaphorically,  to  denote  every 
“ thing  that  is  quick,  or  has  any  relation  to  quicknefs, 
“ in  the  fame  manner  as  we  ufe  metaphors  in  fpeaking. 
“ The  crocodile  fignifies  all  kind  of  wickednefs  or  evil  ‘ 
the  eye,  being  the  guard  or  keeper  of  the  whole  body, 
“ is  the  fymbol  of  juftice  ; the  right. hand,  with  the 
“ fingers  fpread,  denotes  the  acquiring  and  collefting 
“ what  is  neceflary  for  life  ; the  left  hand,  clinched, 
“ denotes  the  cuftody  and  prefervation  of  thofe  things. 
“ The  like  may  be  faid  of  all  the  other  figures  from  the 
“ human  body,  from  inftruments  of  art,  or  other  things. 
“ Of  thefe  reprpfentations,  having  made  the  meaning 
“ familiar  to  them  by  conftant  ufe,  they  eafily  read 
“ what  is  written  in  that  way.”  lib.  3.  cap.  4. 

Thus  far  Diodorus  Siculus.  There  are  many  other 
fymbols  of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe  he  mentions,  which 
we  find  in  other  antient  authors  ; fuch  as,  a ferpent  in  a 
circle  to  denote  eternity,  an  eye  on  a fceptre  to  reprefent 
a monarch,  and  the  like  ; but  thefe  are  fufficient  for  our 
purpofe.  And  I think  Diodorus,  in  the  paflage  I have 
quoted,  has  given  us,  in  a few  words,  a very  clear  idea 
of  this  kind  of  hieroglyphical  writing.  I fhall  not  there- 
fore trouble  myfelf  with  explaining  lome  other  paflages  of 
antient  authors  upon  the  fubjedt,  particularly  two  quo- 
ted by  Dr  Warburton,  and  much  infixed  on  by  him  ; 
one  from  Porphyry,  in  his  life  of  Pythagoras,  which  I 
hold  to  be  irretrievably  corrupted,  as  well  as  many  other 
things  in  that  work ; and  one  from  Clemens  Alexandri- 
VeL.  II.  I i nns, 
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Ch.  3.  What  then  was  the  method  ufed  by  the 
Egyptians  before  the  invention  of  letters 

to 


nils,  which  I likewife  think  is  not  found.  Befides,  the 
authority  of  Diodorus,  who  lived  in  fo  much  an  earlier 
age,  and  was  at  fo  great  pains  to  inform  himfelf  concern- 
ing Egypt,  having  been  in  the  country  himfelf,  in  order 
to  colleft  materials  for  his  hiftory,  is  of  much  greater 
weight  than  that  of  either  of  thofe  two  authors. 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is.  When  the  ufe  of 
, this  enigmatical  language  began  among  the  Egyptians  ? 

a queftion  not  of  eafy  folution.  One  thing  appears  to 
' me  certain,  that  it  could  not  have  been  the  invention  of 
a barbarous  age,  and  that  the  Egyptians  muft  have  been 
far  advanced  in  arts  and  civility,  and  even  in  philofophy> 
before  they  could  have  thought  of  exprefling  their  mean- 
ing by  fuch  fymbols,  fome  of  which  allude  to  properties 
of  animals,  and  other  natural  things,  not  at  all  obvious. 
Another  thing  feems  to  be  alfo  certain,  that  the  inven- 
tion of  letters  was  very  early  among  the  Egyptians  ; for 
they  afcribe  the  invention  to  a god,  viz.  Theuth , who 
was  their  Mercury.  If  therefore  hieroglyphical  writing 
was  ufed  before  the  invention  of  letters,  it  muft  have 
been  ufed  before  the  reign  of  Menes,  their  firft  king, 
during  the  reigns  of  their  gods  ; that  is,  while  the 
Egyptians  were  learning  arts  and  civility,  which  were 
taught  them  by  thole  firft  kings,  whom  on  that  ac- 
count they  deified.  That  the  remains  of  hieroglyphical 
writing,  upon  the  obelilks  ftill  preferred,  are  fo  old,  I 
believe  no  body  believes;  and  Dr  Warburton^acknow- 
Jedges,  that  hieroglyphics  continued  in  ufe  long  after 
the  invention  of  letters,  Divine  Legal,  book  4.  feft.  4. 
pag.  14 y.  It  appears  therefore  to  be  certain,  that  at 
leall  thofe  hieroglyphical  monuments  Hill  extant,  are 
not  fo  old  as  the  invention  of  letters. 

We 


i 
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to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  events,  or  Ch.  3. 
communicate  knowledge  to  the  abfent  ? 

I 


We  are  next  to  inquire,  for  what  purpofe  this  enigmati- 
cal writing  was  employed  ! And  that  it  was  not  ufed  for 
recording  hiftorical  events,  which  were  intended  to  be 
publillied  and  made  known  to  all  the  world,  at  lead  that 
it  was  not  fo  ufed  in  later  times,  after  the  invention  of 
letters,  a method  of  recording  fo  much  more  eafy  and 
obvious,  I hold  to  be  certain.  Even  the  facred  books  of 
the  priefts,  in  which  the  hiftory  of  Egypt  was  contained, 
do  not  appear  to  me  to  have  been  written  in  that  lan- 
guage. For  otherwife  Diodorus,  who  law  them,  and 
made  ufe  of  them  in  compiling  his  hiftory,  (lib.  i.  c.  69. 
edit.  Weird.),  would  certainly  have  told  us  fo.  And  as 
to  their  infcriptions,  fuch  as  chat  upon  the  firft  pyramid 
built  by  Cheops,  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  exprefling 
the  fum  that  was  expended  upon  the  onions  and  garlick 
eaten  by  the  workmen  who  built  it,  this  hiftorian  has 
informed  us,  that  it  was  written  in  Egyptian  letters, 
ypuiinara  'Aiyvrrm  (lib.  2.  c.  12  5 ) ; as  well  as  another  in- 
scription, which  he  mentions  upon  another  pyramid,  of 
which  he . has  given  us  the  very  words  tranflated  into 
Greek,  (ibid.  cap.  136.).  And  if  more  authority  upon 
this  head  were  wanting,  we  have  that  of  Tacitus,  who 
tells  us,  that  Germanicus,  in  his  travels  through  E- 
gypt,  faw  at  Thebes,  which  was  even  then  in  ruins,  an 
infeription  Hill  remaining,  written  in  Egyptian  letters, 
(liter*  Egypti*  ; an  expreffion  which,  in  Latin,  without 
any  ambiguity,  denotes  only  elemental  charatters), 
which  being  interpreted  to  Germanicus  by  one  of  the 
priefts,  was  found  to  contain  an  account  ot  the  power 
and  opulence  of  this  great  city,  which,  at  the  time  of 
this  infeription,  contained  feven  hundred  thoufand  men 
fit  to  bear  arms,  Anna!.  2.  cap.  60.  Now  we  can  hard- 
1 i 2 ly 
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I think  it  is  highly  probable,  (and  we 
can  fay  no  more  of  a thing  fo  far  beyond 

all 

fuppofe  the  obelifks  yet  preferred  to' be  older  than 
this  infcription,  or  the  oldeft  pyramid  ; and  as  it  ap- 
pears that  it  was  not  the  fafhion  at  that  time  to  record 
fafts  of  hiftory  in  this  myfterious  charadter,  I think  we 
tnay  fafely  conclude,  that  the  hieroglyphics  upon  the  o- 
btlifks  ftill  to  be  feen,  are  not  any  liiftorical  record.  I 
am  therefore  of  opinion,  that  however  Kirchcr,  that 
learned  Jefuit,  may  have  erred  in  the  explanation  of  the 
hieroglyphics  upon  the  obelifks,  he  is  right  in  the  main 
dodtrine  upon  which  all  his  explanations  are  founded, 
namely,  that  the  hieroglyphics  contained  myfteries  of 
religion  and  philofophy,  which  the  priefls  did  not  mean  to 
publifh  to  the  whole  world,  but  to  keep  !,  Ay^pVra'c  among 
themfelves.  And  indeed,  if  they  were  not  ufed  for  hifto- 
rical record,  as  I think  I have  ftiewn  they  were  not,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  for  what  purpofe  they  could  have  been 
ufed,  other  than  that  of  myftery  and  concealment. 

This  account  of  the  antient  ufe  of  hieroglyphics,  is 
perfectly  agreeable  to  what  we  read  concerning  them 
in  antient  authors,  particularly  to  the  account  which 
Pliny  gives  of  two  obelifks  that  he  faw  at  Rome,  of 
which  he  fays,  Infcripti  ambo  rerum  nolur a interpreta- 
tiouem  philojbphid  Egyptiorum  continent  ; iib.  36-  cap. 
14.  edit . Hardvini.  Egypt  we  know  was  the  land  of  my- 
ftery, and  both  her  religion  and  philofophy  were  covered 
with  that  veil  ; from  thence  it  fpread  all  over  the  Eaft, 
of  which  the  wife  men  fpoke  in  parables.  It  was  im- 
ported into  Greece  by  their  earlieft  fages,  who  travelled 
in  Egypt,  fuch  as  Orpheus  and  Mufatus;  for  in  the  my- 
Jieries  which  thofe  l'agcs  brought  from  Egypt  into 
Greece,  were  contained  the  fublimeft  truths  of  religion 
and  philofophy,  at  firft  exhibited  only  in  allegoric  fliew, 
but  at  Jaft  plainly  revealed  to  thofe  who  were  initiated 

into 
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all  record  or  memory),  that  the  method  Ch.  3. 
they  ufed  was  that  moft  natural  and  ob- 

vious  • 

into  the  greater  myfteries,  who  were  faid  to  be  iurmv, 
and  to  enjoy,  as  it  were,  the  beatific  vifion  of  the  univer- 
verfal  nature,  and  the  firft  principles  of  things.  See 
Clement.  Jlexand.  Jirom.  y.  ; Strabo,  lib.  to.  ; and  Di- 
vine Legal,  boob  2.  fed.  4.  pag.  163.  The  philofophy 
too,  which  Pythagoras  in  later  times  brought  from  E- 
gypt,  wore  the  difguife  of  allegory  and  fymbol,  and  was 
plainly  taught  by  him  only  to  thofe  who  had  approved 
themfclves  worthy  by  a long  novitiate. 

This,  according  to  my  notion,  was  the  only  ufe  of 
hieroglyphics,  after  the  invention  of  letters.  But  were 
they  ufed  at  all  before  that  invention  l And  if  I faw  any 
reafon  to  believe  that  the  Egyptians  had  Jived  as  long 
in  a ftate  of  civility  and  arts,  without  an  alphabet,  as 
the  Chinefe  have  done,  I Ihould  have  been  of  opinion, 
that  they  might  have  formed  this  myfterious  philofophi- 
cal  language,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  the  cha- 
rafters  of  the  Chinefe  are  of  that  nature.  But  as  it  is 
certain  that  letters  were  invented  very  early  in  Egypt,  I 
think  the  probability  is,  that  before  this  difcovery  they 
were  not  fo  far  advanced  in  philofophy,  as  to  have  any 
fuch  myfterious  language  ; and  that  their  only  way  of 
recording  things  was  by  pidlures  or  natural  reprefent*- 
tions,  either  at  full  length  or  abridged.  From  this  pic- 
ture-writing, I think  it  is  likely  that  the  firft  forms  of  the 
Egyptian  letters  were  derived.  And  hence  comes  the 
connexion  which  learned  men  have  obferved  betwixt  their 
alphabetical  writing,  and  their  hieroglyphics  of  later  times ; 
for  it  was  natural  enough,  that  with  their  hieroglyphics, 
they  Ihould  mix  thofe  antient  charafters  ufed  before  the  in- 
vention cf  letters,  which  charaflers,  like  the  hieroglyphic*, 
flood  for  the  marks  of  ideas,  not  of  founds.  And  per- 
haps 
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Ch.  3.  vious  way  of  fpeaking  to  the  eyes,  I mean 
by  painting  or  carving  natural  reprefen- 
tations  of  the  things  they  meant  to  ex- 
prefs.  This  we  know  was  pra&ifed  by 
the  Mexicans  before  the  Spaniih  con- 
queft,  and  is  at  this  day  ufed  by  the 
Indians  of  North  America.  But  as  this 
way  of  recording  things  would  be  very 
tedious,  and  take  up  a great  deal  of  time  ; 
and  as  human  invention  proceeds  but 
very  flowly  ; it  is  likely,  that  before  the 
difeovery  of  letters,  fome  way  was  con- 
trived of  abridging  this  pi&ure-writing, 
and  making  it  more  fit  for  common  ufe. 
The  Indians  of  North  America  are  not  yet 
fo  far  advanced  ; but  the  Chinefe  are.  For 
it  appears  to  me  certain,  from  the  belt 
information  that  I can  get  concerning  the 
Chinefe  characters,  that  they  were  origi- 
nally no  other  than  the  natural  reprefenta- 
tions  of  the  things,  which,  in  procefs  of 
time,  were  abridged,  and  at  laft  fo  much 


haps  they  might  be  neeeflTary  for  connetting  together 
the  emblematical  figures,  and  marking  the  connexion 
and  dependence  they  had  upon  one  another  : for,  no 
doubt,  in  the  piflure- writing,  there  would  be  fuch 
marks  of  connexion,  which  probably  were  figns  of  arbi- 
trary iaftitution. 

fhortened 
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fhortened  and  altered,  that  we  can  now 
hardly  fee  in  any  of  them  the  original 
picture. 

From  thefe  abridged  pictures,  I think 
it  is  a very  probable  conjecture,  that  after 
the  analyfis  of  articulation  was  difcovered, 
the  characters  ufed  to  exprefs  the  elemen- 
tal founds  were  formed.  Thus  far  at  lead 
is  certain,  that  many  of  thofe  characters 
which  are  found  in  antient  monuments 
of  Egyptian  alphabetical  writing,  are  like- 
wife  to  be  found  on  their  obelilks  *. 

The  great  advantage  which  the  ufe  of 
letters  has  above  any  other  kind  of  wri- 
ting, is,  that  it  connects  together  fpeaking 
and  writing,  fo  as  to  make  but  one  art 
in  effect  of  both.  For  letters  ftand  for 
founds,  not  for  the  ideas  expreffed  by 
thofe  founds.  And  therefore,  when  the 
founds  are  once  learned,  we  fee  how  eafily 
even  our  children  learn  the  expreffion  of 
them  by  alphabetical  characters ; whereas, 
if  the  written  characters  are  expreflive  of 
the  ideas,  not  of  the  founds,  then  is  the 
written  language,  and  the  language  that 

* See  the  Count  de  Caylus's  Collection  of  Ar.tiquitiei, 
tom,  i.  pag.  6$.  et  feqq.  See  alfo  what  Dr  Warburtoa 
has  faid  upon  this  fubjeil,  in  his  Divine  Legation. 
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is  fpoken,  entirely  unconnected,  and  each 
of  them  requires  a feparate  ftudy  ; and 
that  of  the  written  language,  which  is  fo 
much  ealier  to  be  learned  among  us  than 
the  language  that  is  fpoken,  becomes  a 
molt  intricate  and  difficult  ftudy.  Accor- 
dingly, it  is  a faCt  well  known,  that  the 
Chinefe,  after  having  learned  the  language 
they  fpeak,  as  we  do  ours,  confume  their 
whole  lives  in  learning  their  written  lan- 
guage, that  is,  learning  to  read. 

It  no  doubt  {hewed  a great  deal  of  inge- 
nioufnefs,  to  think  of  making  founds  vi- 
fible,  and  the  objeCt  of  one  fenfe,  by  that 
means,  to  fall  under  the  perception  of  an- 
other ; but  ftill  I am  of  opinion,  that  if 
we  fuppofe,  as  I do,  that  the  analyfis  of 
the  found  of  language  was  already  made, 
it  was  no  more  than  an  ingenious  thought, 
but  not  at  all  a great  difcovery,  at  leaft 
not  to  be  compared  to  that  of  the  analyfis 
of  the  found  of  language  *.  For  it  was 

no 


* Plato  gives  us  an  account  of  the  invention  both  of  the 
analyfis  of  the  found  of  language,  and  of  alphabetical 
characters.  The  firft  is  in  the  Philebus,  p.  374  and  the 
other  in  the  Phxdrus,  p.  1240.  edit.  Ficini.  And  he  a- 
fcribes  both  to  fome  god  or  godlike  man  he  calls  eiu8, 
the  fame  who  in  Greek  was  called  'e pp.it,  and  in  Lat  n 

Mercury, 
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no  more  than  finding  out  marks  for  what  Ch.  3. 
was  known  before.  And  if  we  fuppofe 
that  the  Egyptians,  like  other  nations, 
ufed  fymbols,  or  reprefentations  of  things, 
before  they  knew  the  ufe  of  letters,  it  would 
be  no  more  than  transferring  that  method  of 
reprefentation  to  the  elements  of  found. 

And  accordingly,  the  learned  academi- 
cian whom  I mentioned  before,  M.  de 
Guignes,  maintains,  that  the  alphabetical 
characters  Were  made  out  of  fuch  repre- 
fentations. If  the  notation  of  mufic  had 
been  invented  before  letters,  which  might 
have  happened,  and  perhaps  did  actually 
happen,  I fhould  have  thought  the  difco- 
very  juft  as  great  as  that  of  letters,  but 
'not  to  be  compared  to  that  moft  won- 
derful analyfis  of  mufical  founds,  for  ex- 
prefiing  which  that  notation  is  ufed. 

And  therefore  the  only  diftindlion  I make 
betwixt  the  two  difcoveries,  is,  that  the 

Mercury.  But  there  were  feveral  who  bore  that  name 
in  Egypt ; and  Plato  does  not  fay  that  it  was  the  fame  e«,» 
who  invented  both,  but  rather  the  contrary : for  though  he 
mentions  feveral  other  inventions  of  the  ©,ul  who  invent- 
ed letters,  he  docs  not  fpeak  of  the  analyfis  of  articulate 
founds  as  one  of  them  ; and  I think  it  is  more  probable 
that  it  was  a Mercury  before  him  who  made  that  greater 
tlifcovery. 

Vol.  II.  K k one 
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Ch.  3.  one  which  was  firft,  has  the  greateft  me- 
rit.  But  I think  the  inventor  even  of 
that  one,  mull  be  contented  to  fhare  the 
praife  with  him  who  firft  devifed  a method 
of  making  the  ideas  of  the  mind  vifible; 
for  there  is  really  no  difference  betwixt 
making  ideas  vifible,  and  founds  vifible, 
if  the  ideas  are  of  things  not  vifible. 

Whether  there  was  a progrefs  in  the 
invention  of  alphabetical  characters,  or 
whether  they  were  invented  all  at  once,  is 
a matter  of  conjecture.  If,  as  I fuppofe, 
the  analyfis  of  articulation  was  not  made 
at  once,  but  that  they  flopt  at  fyllables, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  a fyllabical  alpha- 
bet may  have  been  firft  invented,  fuch  as 
that  of  the  Japanefe.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  fuppofe  that  there  were  no  al-  . 
phabetical  characters  invented  till  the  a- 
nalyfis  of  articulate  founds  was  comple- 
ted, there  is  no  reafon  I think  to  believe, 
but  that  the  whole  alphabet  would  be  at 
once  completed,  and  that  a character 
would  be  invented  for  every  element  that 
had  been  difeovered  ; for  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  why  the  inventor  fhould  have 
ftopt  ihort,  and  not  gone  through  the 
whole  elements. 

' As 

I . . ' . . - j 
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As  to  the  utility  of  letters,  I have  faid  Ch.  3. 
already  *,  that  the  writing-art  is  not  an 
art  of  memory , but  an  art  of  reminifcence . 

And  it  is  a molt  certain  fad,  that  the 
pradice  of  writing,  fo  far  from  ftrengthen- 
ing  the  memory,  weakens  it ; for  this  rea- 
fon,  that  when  we  commit  a thing  to  wri- 
' ting,  we,  as  it  were,  difcharge  the  me- 
mory of  it.  And  accordingly,  thofe 
who  cannot,  or  do  not  write,  have  much 
more  tenacious  memories  than  thofe  who 
truft  nothing  to  memory.  I have  likewife 
faid,  that  I doubted  whether  the  ufe  of  let- 
ters had  contributed  to  the  improvement 
of  knowledge ; and  if  it  be  true  that  it 
weakens  memory,  as  knowledge  depends 
fo  much  upon  memory,  it  mud  be  like- 
wife  true,  that  it  retards  our  progrefs  in 
knowledge.  Belides,  as  nothing  improves 
knowledge  fo  much  as  mutual  intercourfe 
and  communication  of  our  thoughts  to 
one  another,  fuch  intercourfe  is  better 
carried  on  by  converfation,  than  by  wri-  -• 
ting  ; and  therefore,  if  the  frequent  ufe  of 
writing  has  the  eflfed  of  making  converfa- 
tion upon  fubjeds  of  fcience  lefs  frequent, 

• Part  2.  book  1.  ch.  2.  in  fine. 
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Ch  3.  which  I doubt  is  the  cafe  among  us,  in- 
Head  of  advancing  learning,  it  will  be  a 
hindrance  to  it.  And  accordingly  I am 
perluaded,  that  learning  flourilhed  moll 
both  in  Greece  and  Egypt,  when  there  was 
leaft  written  upon  the  fubject.  And  par- 
ticularly, in  the  Pythagorean  fchool,  the 
mod  learned  fchool  of  philofophy  that  ever 
was  in  Greece,  we  are  informed,  that  no- 
thing was  committed  to  writing  while 
the  fchool  flourilhed,  and  not  till,  by  the 
' perfecution  of  thofe  philofophers  in  Italy, 
it  was  broken  and  difperfed.  Then  in- 
deed fome  of  them,  for  the  fake  of  polte- 
rity,  committed  fome  part  of  their  philo- 
fophy, but  I believe  no  great  part  of  it,  to 
writing  * ; and  to  thofe  writings  we  owe 
what  is  moll  valuable  in  the  philofophy  of 
Plato  and  Ariftotle,  the  firft  of  whom  we 
know  purchafed  fome  of  thofe  books  at  a 
very  high  price  f. 

It  cannot  however  be  denied,  that  in 
other  refpetfls,  the  invention  of  writing 
has  many  advantages.  In  the  frjl  place, 

It  is  a method  of  communication  betwixt 

I 

1 

* Jamblichui  in  vita  Pythagora,  fed.  253. 

f See  Diogenes  Laertius  in  vita  Platonis. 

abfent 
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abfent  perfons,  which,  in  many  cafes,  is  a Ch.  3. 
matter  of  great  utility,  as  well  as  pleafure 
and  fatisfadion.  idly.  It  is  without  doubt 
the  bell  way  of  preferving  the  memory  of 
fads  and  dates ; for  though  fcience,  whofe 
chief  feat  is  the  underflanding,  may  be 
continued  by  tradition,  and  delivered 
down  from  father  to  fon  for  many  gene- 
rations, not  only  without  lofs,  but  with 
increafe ; it  is  otherwife  with  fads,  and 
more  fo  Hill  with  dates,  which  depending 
folely  upon  memory,  cannot  be  fo  exadly 
preferved  by  tradition  only.  And  accor- 
dingly, the  facred  books  of  the  Egyptians, 
fo  far  as  we  can  learn,  contained  nothing 
but  fads,  either  of  natural  or  civil  hilto- 
ry,  and  their  dates  ; for  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  their  geometry,  aftronomy,  or 
philofophy,  were  recorded  there  *.  But 
T>dly,  One  principal  ufe  of  it  is,  what  I 
have  already  hinted,  to  preferve  learning 
againft  fuch  a calamity  as  befell  it  in  Italy, 


• Diodor.  Siculus,  who  made  ufe  of  thefe  books  in 
compiling  his  hiftory,  lib.  i.  fe£l.  69-  edit.  IVeJfeling.  does 
not  fpeak  of  their  containing  any  thing  elfe  but  falls,  /- 
bid.  fefl.  44,  And  Plato,  in  the  Timaus,  p.  23.  edit.  Ser- 
rani,  fays,  that  all  the  memorable  events  that  happen- 
ed, whether  in  Egypt  or  other  countries,  of  which  they 
had  information,  were  fct  down  in  thofe  books. 

when 
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when  the  Pythagorean  philofophers  were 
maflacred,  or  driven  out  of  the  country  * ; 
or  againft  deftrudlion  of  men  and  arts,  by 
famine,  peftilence,  or  inundations  of  bar- 
barous nations,  fuch  as  overfpread  Europe, 
and  deftroyed  the  Roman  empire.  And 
it  is  to  the  manuferipts  that  were  faved  in 
that  general  wreck  of  philofophy,  and  all 

• This  is  a fail  that  is  little  known.  It  is  not  mentioned 
by  any  hiftorian,  fo  far  as  I know,  that  has  come  down 
to  us,  except  Polybius,  who  fpeaks  of  it  only  in  palling, 
lib.  2-  p.  17s  ; and  the  text  of  Polybius  is  there  mutilated. 
But  the  fa<5l  cannot  be  doubted  of : for  it  is  related  by 
Jamblxhus,  in  his  life  of  Pythagoras,  with  many  cir- 
cumftances  from  authors  whom  he  quotes  that  are  now 
loft.  It  was  the  greateft  blow  that  ever  learning  got, 
next  to  the  deftruftion  of  the  Egyptian  hierarchy  ; and 
it  would  have  gone  near  to  have  extinguifhed  learning 
altogether,  if  fome  of  them  whoefcaped  the  malfacre,  had 
not  committed  their  learning  to  writing,  left  philofophy, 
that  beft  gift  of  the  gods  to  men,  as  Plato  fays,  ihould  be 
totally  loft;  Jamb.  ubi  Jupra,  fed.  2J3.  Thofe  writings 
■were,  for  a long  time,  concealed  in  the  families  of  the 
authors,  being  tranfmitted  as  a facred  depdlit,  from 
father  to  fon.  But  fcvcral  of  them  at  laft  came  abroad, 
and  were  picked  up  by  the  philosophers  of  Greece,  fuch 
as  Plato  and  Ariftotle  ; the  laft  of  whom,  as  I have  had 
occafion  to  obferve,  publifhed  one  of  them  under  his 
own  name,  I mean  the  book  of  Categories,  which  he  has 
made  the  foundation  of  his  fyftem  of  logic ; and  indeed  it 
contains  the  principles  of  all  fcience.  In  fhort,  all  the 
good  philofophy  we  have  now  in  Europe,  is  little  more 
than  fragments  that  had  been  faved  out  of  this  ihipwreck 
of  learning  in  Italy,  one  of  the  greateft  events  in  the  hi.- 
ftory  of  learning,  though  fo  little  known. 

fcience, 
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fcience,  that  we  owe  all  the  learning  we  Ch.  3. 
have  at  prefent  in  Europe. 

Having  faid  thus  much  concerning  the 
invention  of  letters,  and  the  utility  of 
them,  I will  proceed  to  follow  them  from 
Egypt  to  Greece  ; whither  they  were 
brought  firft  by  the  Pelafgi,  and  after- 
wards by  Cadmus,  with  fome  variation,  . 
no  doubt,  of  the  form.  Whether  there  was 
any  addition  made  in  Egypt  to  the  firft 
invention  of  them,  is,  as  I have  faid,  a 
doubtful  point.  But  it  is  certain  that  af- 
ter they  came  to  Greece,  there  was  no  ad- 
dition made  to  them  by  the  Greeks  of  any 
value.  The  original  Egyptian  letters  were 
fixteen  in  number,  viz.  five  vowels,  fix 
mutes  fimple  and  middle,  four  liquids, 
and  the  folitary  letter  With  thefe  it  is 
likely  there  came  a mark  of  afpiration,  or 
an  by  fuch  as  we  have  in  the  Roman  al- 
phabet, and  in  fome  antient  Greek  monu- 
ments. To  thefe  Palamedes  added  marks 
for  the  three  afpi  rated  confonants,  and 
alfo  for  the  double  confonant  $.  Then 
came  Simonides,  who  added  two  other 
characters  for  double  confonants,  viz.  ± 
and  C,  and  likewife  marks  for  two  long 
vowels,  viz.  the  long  * and  the  long 
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Ch.  3.  But  thefe  additions,  I fay,  were  no  improve- 
ments,  but  rather  corruptions  of  the  al- 
phabet. For  with  refpedl  to  the  double  let- 
ters, they  are  at  bed  only  an  abridgement 
of  the  orthography  : but  I fay  further, 
that  two  of  them  are  equivocal  characters ; 
for  i (lands  either  for  « or  yc,  and  4 either 
• for  or  £c.  And  as  to  the  afpirated 
letters,  they  too  are  no  more  than  a 
(hort-hand  way  of  writing,  fuch  as  that 
which  is  ufed  for  marking  the  afpira- 
tion  of  the  vowels ; and  accordingly  the 
Latins,  and  we  too  in  Britain,  mark  our 
afpirations  very  well,  both  of  vowels  and 
confonants,  by  the  original  mark  of 
afpiration,  viz.  the  letter  h *,  without 

* This  is  not,  properly  fpeaking,  a letter,  but  a mark 
of  afpiration  ; and  accordingly  was  fo  ufed  antiently  by 
the  Greeks,  who  wrote  Himto*  in  place  of  iW«,  as  it  is 
now  written.  And  the  marks  of  the  two  fpirits,  they  fay, 
were  taken  from  the  divifion  of  the  antient  mark  of  afpi- 
ration, the  one  half  of  it,  with  a bend  towards  the 
right  hand,  being  ufed  to  denote  the  fpiritus  afpert 
and  the  other  half,  with  a bend  the  other  way,  the  fpi~ 
ritui  Unis.  And  here  again  we  may  obferve,  that  the 
antient  manner  of  writing  was  more  fenfible  ; for  they 
had  only  a mark  for  the  fpiritus  afper , judging  it  unne- 
ceflary,  as  it  really  is,  to  have  any  mark  at  all  for  the 
fpiritus  Unis. 

Palamedes’s 
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Palamedes’s  invention.  And  it  may  be  Ch.  5. 
observed,  that  this  way  of  marking  the 
afpiration,  {hews  the  nature  of  it  better 
than  Palamedes’s  characters  : for  they  have 
probably  led  the  grammarians  into  what 
I hold  to  be  a miftake,  that  the  afpiration 
belongs  to  confonants ; whereas  it  belongs, 
as  I have  faid,  primarily  to  vowels,  and  . 
only  confequentially  to  the  confonants,  by 
their  being  joined  to  afpirated  vowels.  Thus 
when  I write  Cethegus  in  Latin,  it  is  evident 
that  it  is  the  vowel  e that  is  afpirated ; where- 
as, when  I ufe  Palamedes’s  character,  and 
write  Kt8»yoc,  it  may  be  thought,  and  is 
commonly  thought,  that  the  afpiration  be- 
longs principally  to  the  confonant  t.  And 
as  to  Simonides’s  marks  for  the  long  t and 
long  s,  if  he  had  carried  the  invention 
farther,  and  devifed  marks  for  all  the  long 
vowels,  it  might  have  been  fo  far  ufeful, 
that  it  would  have  faved  writing ; but  as 
he  did  not  carry  it  fo  far,  he  had  much 
better  have  let  it  alone  altogether,  and 
then  it  is  likely  the  old  way  of  writing 
would  have  continued,  of 'doubling  the 
character  when  the  vowel  is  long,  of 
Vol.  II.  L 1 writing, 
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Ch.  3.  writing,  for  example,  aa , when  the  a was 
long  *. 

But  though  thefe  additions,  made  by 
the  Greeks  to  the  Egyptian  alphabet,  were 
neither  neceflary  nor  ufeful ; fome  cor- 
rections which  they  made  upon  their  own 
orthography,  were  certainly  a great  im- 
provement. For  the  letter  e,  among  them, 
flood  for  three  different  founds,  the  fliort 
t,  the  long  «,  and  the  diphthong  «,  which 
was  the  name  of  the  letter.  The  long  * 
they  expreffed,  as  I have  juft  now  faid, 
by  doubling  the  character  ; but  it  was 
certainly  very  blundering  to  make  the  let- 
ter ftand  for  the  name  they  happened  to 
give  it.  They  might  as  well  have  made  a 
ftand  for  the  found  a '.\<pa,  or  6 for  Cura.  In 
like  manner  the  letter  « flood  not  only  for 
both  long  and  fliort  0,  (which  ambiguity 
was  removed  by  writing  it  double),  but 
alfo  for  the  diphthong  *,  probably  for  the 
fame  reafon  that  « flood  for  «,  namely. 


becaufe  « was  the  name  they  gave  the  let- 
ter. 


* This  was  the  anticnt  practice  among  the  Latins,  as 
appears  from  Quimflilian  ; and  probably  alfo  among  the 
Greeks.  See  what  1 fay  further  of  this  fubjeft,  when  I 
come  to  treat  of  accents. 

Several 
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Several  other  obfervations  might  be  Ch.  3. 
made  upon  the  Greek  alphabet,  but  e- 
nough  has  been  faid  of  the  alphabet  of  a 
particular  language  : and  I fhall  conclude 
this  part  of  the  analyfis  of  language,  after 
having  made  a few  obfervations  upon  the 
Roman  and  Englifh  alphabet. 

The  Roman  alphabet  was,  as  I have 
fhewn  elfewhere,  the  antient  Greek  alpha- 
bet, probably  more  antient  than  that 
which  Cadmus  brought  into  Greece  ; and 
as  I have  faid,  it  was  no  worfe  for  want- 
ing the  additional  letters  invented  by  Pa- 
lamedes  and  Simonides.  But  as  the  Latin 
was  a dialed!  of  the  iEolic,  and  as  the  iEo- 
lic  ufed  very  much  the  found  of  the 
digamma,  which  refembled  the  found 
of  our  w,  the  Romans  had  the  fame 
found,  but  did  not  ufe  the  character,  ma- 
king the  letter  u and  v (for  both  forms 
were  ufed  indifcriminately)  Hand  both 
for  the  vowel  and  the  digamma ; for  as  to 
their  letter  f,  it  neither  expreffed  the 
Greek  9,  nor  the  .ffolic  digamma,  but  a 
found  different  from  either,  and  a very 
unpleafant  one,  as  appears  from  the  paf- 
fage  above  quoted  from  Quinctilian,  lib. 

12.  cap.  10.  To  fupply  this  defedl  in  the 
L 1 2 Latin 
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Ch.  3.  Latin  alphabet,  Claudius,  the  Emperor, 
introduced  the  ufe  of  the  ./Eolic  digamma, 
marked  like  a Roman  F reverfed,  which 
is  {till  to  be  feen  in  fome  antient  in- 
fcriptions,  but  went  out  of  ufe  after  his 
death  *. 

As  to  our  Englifh  alphabet,  it  is  cer- 
tainly very  faulty.  For  the  firit  letter  has 
three  founds : frjl,  the  common  found  of 
a ; then  the  found  of  the  diphthong  au  ; 
and  lajlly , the  found  of  the  Greek  » : and 
yet  there  is  but  one  charatfler  to  exprefs 
all  the  three.  . Then  the  i fupplies  the 
double  office,  expreffing  both  the  genuine 
found  of  that  letter,  and  of  the  diphthong 
ai.  E,  in  like  manner,  {lands  both  for 
its  own  found,  and  the  found  of  i ; and  u 
is  fometimes  the  diphthong  eu,  and  fome- 
rimes  the  plain  vowel,  or  rather  the  diph- 

* See  what  Mr  Fofter  has  collefled  upon  the  fubjet 
•of  the  digamma,  pag.  122  of  his  Effay,  to  which  may 
be  added  the  paffage  I quoted  above  from  Quintilian, 
lib.  12.  cap.  io.  ; and  alfo  what  Mr  Fofter  has  obferved 
from  Mr  Dawes,  concerning  the  cffet  of  this  digamma, 
in  making  the  preceding  vowel  long,  as  in  the  perfedt 
tenfes  of  the  third  and  fourth  Latin  conjugation  ; for  in 
the  preterite  cupii  and  audii,  the  firft  i is  fhort,  but  by 
inlerting  the  digamma  betwixt  them,  it  becomes  long, 
fas  in  cupivi  and  audivi. 

thong 
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thong  * ; for,  as  I obferved,  we  have  not  Ch.  3, 
in  Englifh  the  genuine  found  of  that  Vx'v‘N*/ 
vowel.  Then,  with  refpeffc  to  confonants, 
the  c is  an  ambiguous  character ; for  it  is 
fometimes  founded  hard  as  the  k>  and 
fometimes  foft  as  the  f ; and  the  t is  of- 
ten founded  as  Jh.  And  in  the  combi-  . 
nations  of  confonants  in  fyllables,  we  do 
not  always  give  them  the  fame  found ; for 
the  th  in  thing  is  a much  ftronger  afpirate 
than  in  then  or  though. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  ant  lent  accents. — That  they  "were  real 
notes  of  mufc,  diflintt  from  the  quantity 
of  the  fy  liable. — What  accent  in  Englifh 
is? 

I Come  now  to  the  analyfis  of  the  fecond  Qu  4 
part  of  the  matter  of  language,  of 
which  I propofed  to  treat,  viz.  the  Profody. 

And  here  1 am  to  fpeak  of  a thing  fo  little 
underftood  in  modem  times,  that  fome  e- 
ven  deny  the  exiftence  of  it ; I mean,  the 
melody  of  language,  as  the  antients  called 

it; 
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Ch.  4.  it ; which,  as  we  (hall  fliew  in  the  fequel, 
made  a confiderable  part  of  the  beauty  of 
their  compofition.  For  the  better  under- 
ftanding  it,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  go  back 
to  that  higher  genus  which  I mentioned 
in  the  beginning  of  this  book,  namely, 
found.  For  melody,  as  I have  already  ob- 
ferved,  belongs  not  to  language,  as  arti- 
culated voice,  but  as  found,  being  com- 
mon to  it  with  mufic. 

Sound  is  defined  by  antient  authors  to 
be  a percuflion  of  the  air,  perceivable  by 
the  fenfe  of  hearing  *.  Now  found  fimply 
without  articulation,  may  be  confidered  in 
a threefold  view.  For  it  is  louder  or 
fofter; — it  is  higher  or  lower,  as  to  mufical 
modulation,  or,  in  other  words,  is  acuter 
or  graver; — or,  laftly,  it  is  of  fhorter  or 
longer  duration.  The  firft  of  thefe  diffe- 
rences does  not  belong  to  the  art  of  lan- 
guage, (except  fo  far  as  concerns  the  pro- 
nunciation of  fyllables  in  Englifh,  of 
which  I fhall  fay  more  hereafter)  : for 
men  fpeak,  and  make  other  noifes,  loud  or 
foft,  as  occafions  require,  which  are  too 
many  and  various  to  be  comprehended  by 

9 Yofoc  ftiv  urn  wknyn  curBnr»  Ammon • me  ra 

»t/>x  Ipnxwu  fit.  25.  See  aJfo  Euclid,  fctt%  Can • in  initio. 

rules. 
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rules.  But  the  other  two  make  part  of  Ch.  4. 
the  grammatical  art,  at  leaft  in  the  antient 
languages. 

The  firft  of  thefe,  as  I have  faid,  is 
called  profody ; a word  which  I obferve  is 
frequently  applied  very  improperly  to 
quantity  * ; for  v/wuSt*  in  Greek  exactly 
anfwers  to  the  Latin  word  accentus , and 
denotes  that  tune  or  melody  which  is  an-  I 

nexed  to,  or  accompanies  fpeech  f : and 
it  is  of  the  analyfis  of  this  melody  that  I 
am  now  to  treat. 

• In  the  common  Latin  grammars,  it  is  ufed  to  figni fy 
that  part  of  grammar  which  treats  both  of  quantity  and 
accent ; and  it  is  fo  ufed  even  in  the  learned  VolEus’s 
grammar. 

f This  is  the  fenfe  in  which  the  word  is  conftaatly  ufed 
by  Dionyfius  the  Halicarnaflian,  in  his  moll  accurate 
treatife  of  Compofition,  fo  often  quoted,  particularly  ia 
fed.  2J.  where  he  exprefsly  dillinguilhes  it  from  quanti- 
ty ; for  {peaking  of  the  accidents  of  words,  he  mentions 
iKTxanc  n xat  rvtr ro\ac,  xai  TpocuStotc,  The  learned  Theo- 
dorus  Gaza,  in  his  grammar,  fpeaks  the  fame  lan- 

guage,  Tlpwaftst  t auric  xoia  ty-ypcc/xpucrv  rpoe  ivfimaw 

t3  oaw  \oy* ; and  then  he  proceeds  to  define  row?,  as  that 
of  which  the  xpa-ptix  was  compofed.  And  Demetrius 
Triclinius,  an  antient  grammarian,  gives  the  fame  ratio 
nominis  that  I have  given  ; for  fpeaking  of  the  marks  of 
accents  and  {pints,  he  adds,  a Sv  xou  xpwruSiae  wo/x %<ja. , 

Xfo;  riv  utm  xai  r»r  txfanni  rut  euKKxC Cut  tvtuKxrac  Prefat. 
ad  -Arsjlophan. 

Like 
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Ch.  4.  Like  every  other  melody  it  arifes  from 
a combination  of  founds,  and  is  refolve- 
able  into  what  is  called  tfoyyot  in  Greek* 
and  in  Englilh  a «o/r,  which  is  defined 
by  Ariftoxenus,-  an  antient  writer  upon 
mufic,  to  be  “ one  ftretch  or  extenfion  of 
the  voice  * that  is,  as  I underftand  it, 
a continuation  of  the  voice  in  the  fame 
tone,  without  (top  or  interval,  and  with- 
out change. 

A note  may  have  all  the  three  qualities 
of  found  above  mentioned  : for  it  may  be 
loud  or  foft  ; long  or  fhort  ; acute  or 
grave.  But  it  is  of  this  laft  quality  only 
that  I am  now  to  fpeak  f. 

And  firfl  it  is  apparent,  that  acutenefe 
and  gravity  are  relative  qualities,  as  well 
as  length  and  fhortnefs  : for  it  is  impoflible 
to  conceive  a found  either  acute  or  grave, 
but  in  relation  to  another  found  ; and  in 
general  there  is  in  mufic  nothing  abfolute, 


* XTunt  in  fiian  Tanv . Harmonic  lib . I . p‘  jy. 

f Thofe  who  are  entirely  ignorant  of  mufic,  may  ima-- 
gine,  that  loud  and  acute,  grave  and  foft,  in  founds,  are 
the  fame.  But  they  are  quite  different ; for  the  found 
of  a cannon  is  one  of  the  graved  founds  that  can  be  made, 
and  at  the  fame  time  one  of  the  louded. 

• but 
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but  it  is  altogether  a fcience  of  ratios  and  Ch.  4. 
proportions.  But  the  queftion  is,  What 
is  it  that  makes  this  acutenefs  or  gravity- 
in  founds  ? And  for  folution  of  this  que- 
ftion, we  muft  go  ftill  a little  higher  than 
’we  have  hitherto  done,  I mean,  to  an  idea 
more  general  than  even  that  of  founds  viz. 
motion : for  all  found  is  motion  ; and  if 
all  things  were  at  reft,  there  would  not, 
as  Euclid  fays,  be  either  found  or  voice  *. 

It  is  therefore  evident,  that  acutenefs  or 
gravity  in  founds  muft  be  certain  modi- 
fications of  the  motion  which  produces 
them.  And  Ariftotle  has  told  us,  that 
when  the  found  is  acute,  there  is  much 
motion  in  little  time  ; when  it  is  grave,  it 
is  little  motion  in  much  time  }•.  This  is 

* Euclid,  feci.  Canonit,  in  initio. 

+ Euclid  has  faid  the  fame  thing,  but  at  more  length, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  Jcciio  Canon/'/.  His  words  are, 

T«ir  Si  wvinriav  at  /« tv  mtxtonpm  hci,  ui  St  upaiortpaf  xai  dt  pity. 
xuxvoTtpcct  otynpvc  xoivct  me  pBoyyvc,  at  it  ctpcttOTtpat  Cctpvripvf.  ’a- 
vayxatov  Si  rwf  fd.it  o%vrtpvc  rivxi,  drip  sk  xvy.yoTffvv  xai  cvy- 

XHTOLt  xtvtjc-tuv’  TMf  St  Capurarve  (/<£*  CapVTtpve)  txnrip  1%  upaioripxr 
xhJ  tXac-a-ovuv  trvyxetTut  xiv«<rM>v.  1*  rorfl  whence  it  appears, 

that  Euclid  knew  in  fubftance  the  doftrine  of  our  modern 
philofophy  concerning  founds,  though  I am  perfuaded 
he  never  made  experiments  fuch  as  that  German  philofo- 
pher  made,  who  difeovered  that  a llringof  fuch  a length  ' 
and  fuch  a thicknefs,  and  flretchcd  by  fuch  a weight, 
made  fo  many  vibrations  in  a fecond, 

Vol.II.  Mm  truly 
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Ch.  4.  truly  laid,  but  fhortly  : it  therefore  needs 
to  be  explained  ; and  the  difeoveries  of  our 
modern  experimental  philofophy  have  en- 
abled us  to  do  it. 

For  it  is  now  found  out,  that  the  per- 
cuflion  of  the  air,  by  which  the  antients 
defined  found,  is  caufed  by  the  pcrcuflion 
of  fome  elaftic  body,  whofe  vibrations, 
thereby  produced,  being  communicated 
to  the  air,  and  by  the  air  propagated  to 
the  car,  produce  the  fenfation  of  hearing. 
A firing  or  wire,  flretched,  has  been  found 
the  moil  proper  fubjecl  for  fuch  experi- 
ments. If  the  vibrations  of  this  firing 
are  greater  or  lefs,  that  is,  occupy  more  or 
1 fs  fpace,  then  is  the  note  louder  or  fofter ; 
if  there  are  more  or  fewer  vibrations  in 
the  fame  time,  then  is  the  note  acuter  or 
graver  ; and,  laflly,  if  the  firing  conti-r 
nues  to  vibrate  for  a greater  or  lefs  time, 
without  any  fenfible  variation  of  the  found, 
' then  is  the  note  longer  or  fhorter  : fo  that 
here  we  have  the  threefold  divifion  of 
found  above  mentioned. 

That  there  are  all  thefe  differences  in 
mufic,  no  man  will  deny  who  has  only  a 
natural  ear,  though  he  never  was  taught 
the  art ; and  that  two  of  them,  at  leaflf 

take 
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take  place  in  language,  is  as  impoflible  to  Ch.  4. 
deny.  The  only  queftion  therefore  is  with 
refpe<T  to  the  third,  viz.  the  diflindtion  of 
acutenefs  and  gravity,  whether  it  applies 
to  language.  Nor  was  even  this  difputed 
till  of  late.  But  Mr  Fofter,  in  his  eflay 
above  mentioned  *,  has  made  the  matter 
fo  perfectly  clear,  that  I will  not  fay  a 
word  upon  the  fubjedt.  And  indeed  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  that  nothing  but  abfolute 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  antient  lan- 
guages, or  the  molt  violent  prejudice,  can 
induce  a man  to  be  of  another  opinion. 

One  reafon,  perhaps,  that  may  have  led 
fome  people  into  it,  is  the  improper  ufe  a- 
bove  mentioned  of  the  word  profody , by 
applying  it  to  quantity,  and  not  to  accent. 

This,  I imagine,  has  made  Ifaac  Voflius, 
among  others,  believe,  that  quantity  and 
decent  were  the  fame,  or  at  lead  that  the 
long  fyllable  always  was  accented  j\  An- 
' other 

* This  eflay  did  not  fall  into  my  hands  till  I had  be- 
gun to  write  upon  this  fubjeift,  and  had  formed  the  opi- 
nion which  I was  glad  to  find  fo  well  fupported  by  Mr 
Fofter.  His  eflay  is  indeed  full  of  excellent  grammatical 
learnings  and  has  furnifhed  me  with  feveral  authori- 
ties, of  which  I have  made  ufe. 

-J-  The  work  of  Ifaac  Voflius  I refer  to,  is  what  he 
M m 2 has 
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Ch.  4.  other  probably  lias  been,  that  there  Is  no 
accent  fuch  as  the  Greek  and  Latin  ac- 
cents, in  any  modern  language*  as  I (hall 
afterwards  fliew.  And,  lallly,  the  im- 
podibility  for  us,  that  are  not  accuftomed 
to  it,  to  found  thofe  antient  accents,  has 
perfuaded  many  people  that  it  was  as  im- 
pollible  for  the  antients  to  do  it. 

Taking  it  therefore  for  granted,  that 
this  antient  profody  was,  as  the  name  im- 
ports, applicable  to  language  ; the  next 
thing  to  be  conlidered  is,  how  it  was  ap- 
plied. And  we  are  informed,  by  the  antient 
writers,  that  it  was  applied  to  fyllables ; 
that  is  to  fay,  that  different  fyllables  of 
the  fame  word  were  pronounced  with  tones 
differing  in  acutenefs  and  gravity,  and 
fometimes  the  fame  fyllable,  as  fhall  be 
afterwards  more  particularly  explained. 

But,  in  the  firjl  place,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  this  fyilabic  tone  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  general  tone  of  a lan- 
guage ; for  each  language  has  a particular 
tone  with  which  it  is  lpoken.  But  this 


has  written,  Dc  viriiuj  rythni,  et  canta  pat wa turn ; a 
work  written  in  fuch  excellent  Latin,  that  I read  it  with 
pleafure,  though  I eoulJ  find  no  fenfc  or  matter  in  it  ot 
any  value. 

national 
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national  tone,  as  it  may  be  called,  affe<5ls  Ch.  4. 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  fpeech,  not  words 
only,  and  much  lefs  fyllables. 

'idly , It  is  alfo  to  be  diftinguifhed  from 
the  tones  of  paftion  or  fentiment,  by  which 
the  feelings  of  the  mind  are  exprefled  ; for 
thefe  belong  to  words  or  fentcnces,  not  to 
fyllables. 

And,  laftly , It  is  likewife  to  be  diftin- 
guifhed from  the  variation  of  loud  and 
foft  in  difcourfe ; for  we  may  raife  our 
voice  in  fpeaking,  or  link  it,  without  any 
variation  of  the  tone.  And  in  this  way  we 
may  alter  our  voice,  not  only  upon  words 
and  fentences,  but  upon  fyllables ; which, 
as  I fliall  {hew  afterwards,  is  what  we  call 
accent  in  Englifh. 

But  the  antient  accents  are  real  notes  of 
mufic,  or  variations  of  the  tone,  by  which 
the  voice  is  raifed  higher,  with  refpedt  to 
mufical  modulation,  upon  one  fyllable  of 
a word,  than  upon  another : and  this  fyl- 
lable is  faid  to  have  an  acute  accent,  while 
all  the  reft  of  the  fyllables  are  pronounced 
with  what  is  called  a grave  accent ; that 
is,  they  are  pronounced  upon  a level  with 
the  reft  of  the  difcourfe,  or  in  that 
' key  in  which  the  difcourfe  is  taken 

"P 
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Ch.  4.  up  *.  For  it  is  an  invariable  rule  of  ac- 
canting,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  that 
only  one  fyllable  of  a word,  how  many 
foever  there  be,  has  an  acute  accent ; for 
it  feems  they  thought,  that  the  railing  the 
tone  upon  more  than  one  fyllable  of  the 
word,  would  have  made  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  common  fpeech  too  various  and 
Complicated,  and  too  like  chanting. 

There  is  a third  accent  in  thofe  langua- 
ges, called  the  circumflex,  which  is  com- 
peted of  the  other  two.  This  happens 
when  the  tone  is  both  raifed  and  deprefled 
upon  the  fame  fyllable,  which  never  cap 
be  but  when  the  vowel  is  long  ; for  a long 
vowel  in  Greek  and  Latin  was  founded 
like  two  fliort  vowels  of  the  fame  kind  ; 
and  it  was  fo  written,  according  to  the 

* That  this  is  the  true  notion  of  a grave  accent,  is 
evident  from  a paflage  of  Dionyfius  Thrar,  in  his  fhort 
but  elegant  treatife  of  Grammar,  publilhed  by  Fabricius, 
in  the  ?th  volume  of  his  Greek  library.  He  defines  ac- 
cent to  be,  drir^wric  twpfmvt,  n kxt  dvxTccaiv  it  r»  0 £««,  i£ 

xaT*  ouaKiapitt  iv  riv  Capeta,  n Kara  atpirKagut  it  TB  xtpiarvptt*. 

So  that  the  grave  accent  is  the  fundamental  or  ordinary 
level  of  the  fpeech  ; and  therefore  the  mark  of  it  is  never 
ufed,  except  upon  the  laft  fyllable  of  a word  ; and  then 
it  denotes  not  the  grave,  but  the  acute  accent.  For' 
what  reafon  this  Ilrange  praflice  has  been  introduced,  I 
never  could  leari^  nor  do  I fee  any  reafon  for  marking 
two  accents,  more  than  for  marking  two  fpirits. 

antient 
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antient  Latin  orthography  *.  Such  a fyl-  Ch.  4. 
lable  therefore  might  be  confidered  as  two 
fyllables,  upon  one  of  which  the  tone  was 
raifed,  and  upon  the  other  deprefled  f. 

And  thus  we  fee  that  thofe  languages  had 
in  this  matter,  all  the  variety  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing  will  admit ; for  every 
fy liable  among  them  had  either  an  acute 
accent,  or  a grave  accent,  or  both. 

But  how  much  was  the  tone  of  the  voice 
to  be  elevated  in  founding  the  acute  ac- 
cent ? or  was  it  left  to  the  arbitrary  will 
of  every  fpeaker,  to  raife  his  voice  more 
or  lefs,  as  he  thought  proper  ? If  that  was 


* See  what  Mr  Fofter  has  very  well  faid  upon  this  Tub- 
jeft,  in  his  Eflay,  pag.  38. ; to  which  I will  only  add,  that 
in  fome  of  the  antient  Roman  monuments,  particularly  the 
Jaws  of  the  T welve  Tables,  inltead  of  writing  the  character 
double  for  the  long  i,  they  wrote  a great  charafter  thus,  /. 
There  is  reafon  to  think,  that  the  Greeks  wrote  in  the 
fame  way,  before  they  invented  different  characters  to  ex- 
prefs  fome  of  their  long  vowels.  Plato,  in  the  Cratylus, 
pag  282-  if  I underftand  him  rightly,  fays,  that  they 
wrote  two  epftlons  in  place  of  the  eta,  and  the  figure  of 
the  omega  is  plainly  the  two  omicrons  joined  together. 

f In  this  way  the  circumflex  accent  is  explained  by 
Scaliger,  De  caufts  lingua  Latina,  lib.  2.  cap  60. ; and 
it  is  in  this  fenfe  we  are  to  underftand  the  antient  au- 
thors who  fpeak  of  the  circumflex,  as  being  a middle  be- 
tween the  acute  and  grave, 

the 
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Ch.  4.  the  cafe,  it  is  plain,  that  the  antients,  in 
V^v^/  fpeaking,  mud  have  often  run  into  cant ; 
for  an  elevation  and  fall  of  the  voice,  to  a 
certain  degree,  will  make  a kind  of  fing- 
ing.  But  neither,  in  this  refpedt,  was  the 
Greek  language  defective  ; for  in  it  the 
boundaries  were  fixed  betwixt  the  melody 
of  fpeech  and  mufical  modulation.  This 
appears  from  a paffage  in  Dionyfius  the 
Halicarnadian’s  treatife,  upon  Compofi- 
tion,  that  I have  fo  often  quoted ; which 
paffage,  if  it  had  been  rightly  underdood 
by  thofe  who  have  argued  againft  the 
Greek  accents,  it  is  impoflible,  I think, 
that  they  could  have  been  of  that  opinion ; 
for  it  not  only  proves  the  exidence  of  fuch 
accents,  but  explains  mod  accurately  the 
nature  and  meafurc  of  them.  I will  there- 
fore give  the  paffage  rendered  into  Englifh ; 
but  before  I do  that,  I will,  for  the  fake 
of  thofe  grammarians  who  know  nothing 
of  the  principles  of  mufic,  explain  a little 
of  the  nature  of  mufical  tones  ; be- 
caufe  I fufpeifl  it  is  the  want  of  knowledge 
of  thefe  which  has  made  Mr  Fofler’s  adver- 
faries.not  give  fufficient  attention  to  this 
paffage, 

The  Greeks  ufed  the  fame  fcale  of  mu- 
fic 
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,fic  that  we  ufe,  viz.  the  diatonic  fcale,  Ch.  .4. 
which  rifes  by  certain  intervals  or  degrees, 
from  any  given  pitch  of  the  voice,  called, 
in  the  language  of  mufic,  the  fundamental , 
to  that  note  which  is  known  by  the  name 
of  ofta've ; and  the  degrees  or  intervals  by 
which  the  voice  rifes  to  the  oclave,  arc 
meafured  by  numbers.  And  as  the  rile  is 
chiefly  by  what  is  called  tones,  the  fcale 
has  from  thence  the  name  of  diatonic.  The 
interval  of  a tone  is  as  8 : 9,  if  it  be  a 
greater  tone  ; or  of  9 : 10,  if  it  be  a lefler 
tone  : and  there  is  a fmaller  interval  Hill, 
called  a femitonc,  which  is  as  15:  16.  By 
thefe  intervals  of  tones,  greater  and  lefler, 
and  femitones,  making  all  together  feven 
notes,  befides  the  fundamental,  .the  voice 
rifes  in  a natural  and  eafy  afeent  to  the 
odtave  above  mentioned,  which  has  that 
name  from  its  order  in  the  fcale,  being  the 
eighth  note,  including  the  fundamental,  to 
which  it  is  in  the  ratio  of  2 : 1 . 

Of  thefe  feven  notes  all  our  mufic  is 
compofed,  as  all  the  words  of  our  lan- 
guage are  compofed  of  the  four  and  twen^ 
ty  elementary  founds.  For  though  in  mu- 
fic we  go  far  above  the  eighth  note,  it  is  by 
the  fame  intervals  ; fo  that  all  further 
. Vol.  II.  Nn  progreflion 
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Oil . 4.  progreflion  upwards,  is  but  a repetition  of 
the  firlt  feven  notes,  the  octave  ferving  al- 
ways for  a new  fundamental.  This  way 
we  proceed  upwards  to  a fecond,  third,  or 
fourth  octave,'  or  as  far  as  any  voice  or  in- 
Itrument  will  go  *. 

This  fcale,  though  it  has  been  found 

convenient  to  divide  it  into  the  intervals  a- 

bovc  mentioned,  yet  is  capable  of  being 

divided  into  intervals  very  mucli  fmaller. 

And  accordingly,  in  fome  fpeciefes  of  the 

antient  mufic,  the  fcale  was  divided  not  only 

% t u m * 

into  tones  and  femitones,  but  likewife  in- 
to third  parts  of  tones,  and  even  the  fourth 
parts  of  tones,  which  laft  they  called  ht7K. 
Put  in  their  diatonic  fcale,  they  proceeded, 
as  we  do,  by  tones  and  half-tones.  This 
progrefs  we  mark  by  numbers  2,  3,  4, 
and  fo  on,  reckoning  the  fundamental  al- 
ways one.  And  in  like  manner  the  an- 
cients proceeded  ; but  what  we  call  a 
fourth  y they  called  the  %uLTtmu?w ; becaufe 

* It  is  a curious  problem,  How  it  comes  to  pafs  that 
the  power  of  nature  can  go  no  farther  in  mnfical  modu- 
lation than  an  odlave  ? The  laift  is  undoubtedly  fo ; 
but  I do  not  know  that  it  ever  has  been  demonftrated, 
though  I think  it  might  eafily  be  fo,  if  this  were  the  pro- 
per place. 

it 
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it  went  through  four  degrees,  including  Ch.  4. 
the  fundamental,  viz.  two  tones  and  a 
half  above  the  fundamental.  And  the  next 
note,  which  we  call  the  fifth,  confiding  of 
three  tones  and  a half  above  the  fundamen- 
tal, they  for  the  fame  reafon  called  S/xTem. 

And  the  octave,  which  goes  through  all 
the  notes  of  the  fcale,  they  called  Siararor. 

The  other  (teps  of  the  prog  refs  they  mark- 
ed by  words,  as  we  do,  expreffing  their 
order.  Thus  the  firft  degree  above  the 
fundamental  they  called  Inotot,  as  we  call 
it  a fecond. 

This  being  premifed,  I come  now  to 
the  pafiage  before  us,  in  which  the  Hali- 
carnaffian,  after  having  laid  it  down,  that 
the  beauty  of  compofition  confifts  in  the 
melody,  rhythm,,  variety,  and,  lallly,  what 
is  proper  or  fuitable  to  the  fubject ; and 
after  having  told  us,  that  the  compofition 
of  words,  even  in  profe,  is  a kind  of  mu- 
fic,  differing  from  finging  or  inftrumental 
mufic  only  in  the  quantity,  that  is,  the 
more  or  lefs,  not  in  quality  or  kind ; 
and  that  words  have  their  melody,  rhythm, 
and  other  things  above  mentioned,  as  well 
as  mufic  ; he  proceeds  to  explain  the  me- 
lody of  words  as  follows. 

N n 2 “ The 
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Ch.  4.  “ The  melody  of  common  fpeech,”  fays 

he,  “ is  meafured  nearly  by  one  interval, 
“ that  namely  which  is  commonly  called  the 
“ \innvTi.  Nor  does  it  rife  beyond  three 
“ tones  and  a half  towards  the  acute,  nor 
“ is  it  let  down  further  towards  the  grave. 

But  every  word  has  not  the  fame  tone  ; 
“ for  fome  arc  founded  with  an  acute  tone, 
“ fome  with  a grave,  and  fome  have  both. 
“ Of  thefe  laid  fome  have  the  acute  and 
“ grave  blended  together,  in  the  fame  fyl- 
“ lable,  which  are  called  circuniflecled  fyl- 
“ tables  ; others  have  them  on  different 
“ fyllables,  each  of  which  preferves  its 
“ own  proper  accent,  whether  grave  or 
“ acute,  diflined  and  feparate  from  that 
“ of  any  other.  In  the  diffyllables  of  this 
“ kind,  the  one  is  grave  and  the  other  a- 
“ cute,  and  betwixt  thefe  there  can  be  no 
“ middle  ; but  in  words  of  many  fyllables 
“ of  whatever  kind,  there  is  but  one 
“ which  is  accented  acute,  while  all  the 
“ reft  are  grave.  This  is  the  melody  of 
“ fpeech  ; but  vocal  and  infdrumental  mu- 
“ fie  ufe  more  intervals,  not  the  luntn  on- 
ly  ; for  beginning  with  the  S/ara^r,  they 
“ go  through  the  hx-xim,  the  liotTija'ccpa  , the 
“ d/arerev,  or  (as  it  ought  / to  be  Written) 

“ the 
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**  the  ItTOVOY,  the  V'UITOVIOV,  and,  as  fome  think,  Ch.  4^ 
“ even  the  ln<nc  * V/v>^ 

This  paflage  not  only  {hews,  as  I have 
faid,  that  the  Greek  accents  were  really 
notes  of  mufic,  but  alfo  gives  us  the  mea- 
fure  of  them,  and  further  marks  the  dif- 
ference betwixt  the  melody  of  fpeech  and 
mufic : which  he  makes  to  confift  in  two 
things  ; frjl , That  the  melody  of  fpeech 
does  not  rife  above  a fifth,  whereas  mufic 
goes  to  an  odtave,  or  much  higher;  idly , 

The  degrees  or  intervals  in  mufic,  either 


* The  paflkge  is  in  the  nth  feftion  of  the  treatife  of 
Compofition.  It  is  too  long  to  be  here  tranfcribed. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  it  to  thofe  who  underftand  the 
language  and  the  fubjeft ; nor  was  it  poffible  that  the 
author  could  have  ufed  clearer  words  to  exprefs  that  the 
accents  were  mufical  tones.  I lhall  only  obferve,  that 
when  he  fays  w pnv  aroctra  yt  w Ae^f»  » x«9*  b ptcpioY  A oyu  rarra- 
pttvv,  aurrp  xtytrat  rxciuPt  the  addition  to  the  word  Ai^ij* 
of  the  defcription  of  jut9’  b u'fiT*  a <ry*  Tan://,in,  is  only 
to  remove  the  ambiguity  of  this  word  in  Greek.  For 
As.?>r  fignifies  either  the  whole  flyle  and  compofition,  or  a 
Angle  word  or  part  of  fpeech,  in  which  laft  fenfe  it  an- 
fwers  exactly  to  the  Latin  word  diclio.  In  each  of  thele 
fenfes  I obferve  it  ufed  by  the  fame  author  in  the  third 
fetRion  of  the  fame  treatife  I have  therefore  tranflated 
it  fitnply  by  •word,  which  in  Englilh  is  not  ambiguous, 
without  the  addition  that  Mr  Fofter  nUkes  of  “ that  is 
“ placed  in  a fentence,”  pag.  142.  which  appears  to  me 
1 foreign  to  the  fenfe  of  the  author. 

below 
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Ch.  4.  below  or  above  the  fifth,  are  exactly 
marked.  But  that  was  not  the  cafe  in 
fpeech  ; for  the  voice  did  not  rife  exactly 
to  a fifth  on  the  acute  accent,  but  near  to 
to  it,  («c  iyyirz),  fo  as  fometimes  to  be  a- 
bove  it,  and  fometimes  below  it ; and  in 
falling  to  the  grave,  they  did  not  pitch 
exactly  upon  the  fourth,  third,  or  any 
particular  note  below  it.  And  this  muft 
necefTarily  have  happened,  as  the  voices  of 
the  fpeakers  were  of  greater  or  lefs  com- 
pafs,  or  their  ear  more  or  lefs  juft. 

But  there  is  another  difference  betwixt 
the  melody  of  fpeech  and  of  mufic,  ob- 
ferved  by  Ariftoxenus  *,  and  other  antient 
, writers  upon  mufic,  That  the  melody  of 
fpeech  is  <we*»c>  or  continued,  while  mufi- 
cal  melody  is  bar vua.Tiy.cc,  or  diftinguifhed 
by  intervals ; by  which  is  meant,  that  in 
fpeech  the  notes  fucceed  one  another  fo 
quickly,  that  the  intervals  can  hardly  be 
perceived  ; whereas  the  intervals  in  mufic 
are  eafily  diftinguifhable,  the  different 

* /! rift  oxen.  Harmonics,  png.  9.  in  the  Collection  of 
Meibomius.  See  alfo  Gaudentius,  another  writer  on 
muhe,  contained  in  the  fame  collection.  His  words  are, 

*0 1 fiiv  Iv  rn  x«3’  »v  StkktikOlC  ftxXtyo/xid*,  f 6 ^yyoi  crvvt^Hg  taw- 

* ' tot ; T®v  roro  twtov  px/eet  Tin  xtxov^rtf  xctfctxkyffioY,  ixl 

to  l%vy  xai  u.axetki^  i/.  ixl  fAiu;  l?utu tm  t drtvfa 

notes 
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notes  being  more  exadlly  marked,  and  the  Ch.  4. 
voice  refting  longer  upon  them.*  And 
therefore,  fays  our  author,  the  language 
of  paffion.  is  more  mufical  than  common 
fpeech  ; becaufe,  when  we  are  affedled  by 
paffion,  we  generally  dwell  longer  upop 
the  fame  note. 

It  appears  therefore  to  be  exactly  juft, 
what  the  Halicarnaffian  fays,  that  the  me- 
lody of  fpeech  differs  from  mufical  modu- 
lation only  in  degree,  not  in  kind  *. 

The 

* The  account  I have  here  given  of  the  antient  mufic, 
is  taken  from  the  authors  in  the  colleftion  of  Meibomius. 

As  we  are  upon  the  fubjeff  of  analyfing  language,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  pbferve  how  wonderful  the  dis- 
covery was  of  this  analyfis  of  mufical  founds,  and  of  the 
application  of  numbers  to  meafure  the  tones  of  a voice  or 
inftrument.  I think  it  a greater  difcovery  than  even 
that  of  the  analyfis  of  fpeech  into  its  elemental  founds  ; - 
jbecaufe  there  was  there  no  application  of  numbers  : and 
befides,  that  analyfis  itfclf  appears  to  me  more  eafy  and 
obvious.  The  difcovery  is  afcribed  to  Pythagoras,  by 
thofe  writers  upon  mufic,  and  the  authors  of  his  life, 
who  tell  a blundering  ftory  about  his  making  experi- 
ments with  a firing,  ftretched  by  different  weights.  And 
it  is  faid,  he  difeovered  that  the  tones  were  in  the  ratio 
of  the  weights,  cteteris  paribus  ; whereas  the  fail  is, 
that  they  are  as  the  fquare  roots  of  the  weights.  But 
the  cuftom  of  Pythagoras’s  fcholars  was,  to  aferibe  to  him 
as  difeoverer  every  thing  he  taught  them.  And  we 
jnay  as  well  fuppofe  that  his  geometry,  theology,  and 

every 
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Ch.  4.  The  chjef  objection  that  I believe  many 
people  have  to  this  account  of  the  accents, 

is 

. j 

• every  other  fcience,  taught  in  the  fchool,  was  of  his  in- 
vention. The  truth  therefore,  I believe,  is,  that  he 
brought  this  icicnce  of  mufic  with  him  from  Egypt,  a- 
long  with  other  fciences,  (for  that  he  was  the  firft  who 
taught  it  to  the  Greeks,  ami  gave  them  the  ufe  and 
knowledge  of  the  otfave,  \<  hich  they  had  not  before,  I 
have  not  the  lead  doubt).  Nor  do  I think  fuch  a difeo- 
very  could  have  been  made,  except  in  a country  fuch  as 
Egypt,  where  there  was  a clafs  of  men  fet  apart  for  the 
ftudy  of  the  iciences.  And  bclides  this  advantage,  a 
nation  mud  hav.c  lafted  a long  time,  and  advanced  far 
in  other  fciences,  before  they  could  have  made  fuch  a 
difeovery.  Further,  we  know  very  well  that  mufic  was 
very  much  praclifed,  not  only  in  their  religious  ceremo- 
nies ; bijt,  as  Plato  informs  us,  it  was  made  a part  of 
the  education  of  their  youth,  and  regulated  by  law. 

And  he  fpeaks  of  pieces  of  mufic  of  their  goddefs  Ifis 
many  thoufand  years  old,  but  which  were  dill  preferved 
in  his  time.  See  Plato  de  Leg  Hut , lit.  2.  p.  789.  and  790. 
edit.  Frcini  Now  I cannot  conceive  how  they  could 
have  been  preferved  for  fo  great  a number  of  years, 
with  that  religious  exaftnefs  which  Plato  fuppofes,  un- 
lefs  they  were  noted,  or  fome  way  or  other  put  in  wri- 
ting. And  if  they  had  a notation  of  mufic,  as  well  as 
of  fpeecb,  it  is  evident  that  they  muff  have  made  the 
analyfis  of  the  one  as  well  as  of  the  other, 

. The  antient  art  of  mufic  appears  to  me  to  be  lefs 
Jinown  to  the  moderns,  than  any  other  antient  art ; and 
accordingly  they  have  fallen  into  great  miftakes  concern- 
ing it.  I will  venture  to  fay,  that  we  have  not  even  an 
idea  of  their  excellence  in  that  art,  becaufe  we  know  no- 
thing of  two  kinds  of  their  mufic  which  were  the  molj 

excellent s 
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is  the  impracticability  of  them.  For  how, 
will  they  fay,  is  it  poflible  that  the  voice 

fhould 

excellent : for  we  know  nothing  but  the  diatonic  mufic, 
which  they  knew  alfo ; but  it  was  among  them  the  mufic 
only  of  the  vulgar  ; whereas  the  other  two  kinds,  viz.  the 
chromatic  and  enharmonic,  were  the  mufic  of  the  learned, 
and  the  connoiffeurs.  Now  the  mufic  of  thefe  two  kinds, 
proceeded  by  intervals  fo  final!,  as  a third  or  fourth  part 
of  a tone,  of  which  we  have  no  practice,  nor  hardly  an 
idea,  except  what  we  may  get  from  an  Aiolus  harp,  or 
the  mufic  of  the  birds.  And  the  later  antient  writers 
upon  mufic  tell  us,  that  thofe  two  kinds  of  mufic  were 
much  difufed  in  their  time,  and  that  hardly  any  body 
could  be  found  that  was  able  to  praftife  them.  And 
Plutarch,  in  his  treatife  of  Mufic,  fays,  that  even  as 
early  as  his  time,  the  enharmonic,  which  was  the  mufic 
mod  efteemed  and  pradlifed  of  old,  was  quite  negledled  ; 
the  intervals  of  it  not  underftood  ; and  they  even  went 
fo  far  as  to  deny  that  the  divifion  of  the  femitone,  which 
they  called  tmn,  was  perceptible  by  the  fenfe,  edit.  Fro - 
hen,  p.  j jS.  And  there  is  a fragment  preferved  of  Lon- 
ginus, where,  fpeaking  of  mufic,  he  applies  to  it  this 
verfe  of  Homer,  Kxiop  ho*  iv,  JJi  rt  I'ui. : **  We  only 
“ hear  the  fame  of  it,  but  know  nothing  of  it.” 

Further,  there  are  perfons  among  us  fo  ignorant,  as  to 
doubt,  and  even  to  deny,  that  the  antients  knew  and  prac- 
tifed  mufic  in  parts.  The  contrary  of  this  may  be  proved 
by  many  paflages  in  antient  authors.  I will  mention  only 
two  or  three  that  I think  have  not  been  taken  notice  of. 
The  firft  is  from  the  Sophijla  of  Plato,  pag.  177.  edit.  Fie. 
where,  fpeaking  of  letters,  he  fays,  fome  of  them  join  to- 
gether to  make  fyllables,  and  fome  of  them  do  not. 
Then  he  afks,  to  what  art  it  belongs  to  know  what  will 
join  or  will  not  join  with  what  ? The  anfwer  is,  to 
the  grammatical  art.  Then  follows,  n h rip!  r5,-  ™v 
Vot.  II.  O o 5io» 
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fliould  ftart  at  once  up  to  a fifth,  from 
one  fyllable  of  a word  to  another,  and  of- 
ten 


%icn  xtc'i  Gxptav  fioyyttp  •,  ip'  ix  XT  a;  ; — c pti*  rvf  avyr.tpavtvpttxvc  TI 

xai  pin  t%cn  yiyyurKtn,  pLWlxtp'  i it  iun  trvun{,  iptxaop.  The 

meaning  of  which  is,  that  as  the  grammarian  knows  what 
articulate  founds  will  mix  together,  and  what  will  not  5 
fo  the  muftcian  knows  what  notes  of  mufic  will  mix  to- 
gether, and  what  not.  Now  this  mixture  of  founds,  like 
that  of  letters  in  a fyllable,  can  be  nothing  elfe  but  what 
we  call  harmony.  The  next  pafla.ge  I lhall  mention  is  from 
Plutarch,  in  his  QuaJlioncsP  lutonictc,  where  he  very  particu* 
lary  defcribes  the  way  in  which  the  acute  and  grave  founds 
mix  together,  and  the  effeft  which  that  mixture  produces. 
The  words  are,  pttx  yap  3 Tuyv;  yinrai,  Cacvp  it  3 Cpa- 

Sic'  Sn  xa«  irpvTtpov  xivmc n rov  dicinav  01  orat  Si  thtois  nSn  (jut~ 

pectvo/xkvoig  kcci  aroXnyaptivois  oi  CpaSHc  iXtCdxaciv  dp^ppiivoi,  to  xpa&it 
uutuv,  Si'  optoioraddav,  iSov'nv  rp  ukc] i Kapic^t v,  rjv  rv/upuviav  xctXvciv. 

Here  we  have  harmony,  or  fymphony,  as  Plutarch 
calls  it,  and  the  elFedti  of  it  upon  the  ear,  very  well  de- 
fcribed.  for,  if  I am  not  much  miAaken,  it  will  be 
found  by  experience,  that  the  acute  Arikes  the  ear  firft 
with  a quick  impulle,  and  that  we  do  not  perceive  the 
mixture  of  the  grave,  till  the  acute  begins  to  die  away. 
The  third  paflage  I lhall  mention,  is  from  Longinus, 
Do  Sublitnitatc,  fed.  28.  where,  fpeaking  of  the  figure 
called  periphrafu,  he  fays,  it  is,  with  refpeft  to  the  pro- 
per expreffion,  what  the  accompaniment  in  mufic  is  to 
the  melody  or  air,  as  it  is  commonly  called.  The  words 

are,  d(  yap  iv  /*w<rixji  Sid  rov  lapafdvuv  y.vXvpztvuv  o xupios  fddyyof 
iSiuv  uxoTtK&Tociy  Ztoc  w Ttpif pacts  TroXXaxis  cvpxfBiyytrai  tm  xu» 

pioxoyix,  xal  xoepov  lirixoxC  cvvn^H.  Here  we  have  a con- 
cert  deferibed  as  exadly  as  is  poflible.  The  xip,a{  fs iyy0S 
is  the  proper  expreffion  for  the  air  or  melody,  which  is  or 
ought  to  be  predominant  through  the  whole  piece  ; and 
if  one  were  to  tranflate  into  Greek  accompanimtnt,  one 

could 
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ten  upon  the  fame  fy liable,  and  then  be  Ch.  4. 
let  down  again  as  many  degrees,  and  as 

fuddenly  ? 


could  not  find  a more  proper  word  to  cXprefs  it  than 
itetpxp&vn  ■ And  it  may  be  obferved,  that  in  order  to  make 
out  the  fimile,  and  apply  the  cafe  of  the  periphrafe  to 
the  concert,  he  ufes  the  word  which  precifely 

denotes  confonance.  The  laft  authority  I fhall  mention, 
is  from  the  above-mentioned  trcatife  of  Plutarch,  con- 
cerning Mufic,  where  he  gives  the  reafon  why  the  fmall 
intervals  of  the  enharmonic  were  not  praftifcd  in  his 
time,  namely,  becaufe  they  could  not  make  a harmony 
which  fuited  them,  pag.  yj8.  edit.  Frcben.  When  we 
join  thefe  authorities  to  thofe  commonly  quoted  from  A- 
riftotle,  De  mundo,  and  Seneca,  it  makes  the  matter,  in  my 
apprehenfion,  abfolutely  clear  ; and  indeed  the  very  de- 
finition they  give  of  confonance,  or  fymphony,  as  they 
call  it,  decides  at  once  the  queftion,  ti  In,  fays 

Ailian  the  Platonic,  quoted  by  Ifaac  Vollius,  in  his  trea- 
tife,  De  viribus  rybthnii,  ivoiv  t,  irKttaouo  fQoyyuv  iturnTi  xai  Cx- 
pvTHT,  SiaftfovTUf  TiMra  to  auTo  xTuaic  x«i  xpeunc : than  which  the 
Greek  language  affords  no  words  clearer  to  exprefs  what 
we  call  harmony,  and  to  diftinguilh  it  from  melody,  or 
mufic  by  fuccefiion.  To  all  thefe  authorities  may  be 
added  what  our  late  travellers  into  the  South  fea  tell  us, 
of  the  mufic  of  the  New  Zealanders  in  their  concerts, 
which  they  fay,  to  the  bed  of  their  judgement,  was  in 
parts.  This  is  a fa<5l  in  which  our  travellers,  though  not 
learned  in  mufic,  could  hardly  be  miftaken.  And  if 
thofe  barbarians  have  fitch  mufic,  how  can  we  fuppofe 
that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  it  not  ? 

Let  us  not  therefore  believe,  that  the  antients  were  fo 
ignorant  of  this  fine  art,  as  to  know  only  mufic  in  fuccef- 
fion,  not  in  confonance,  I believe,  indeed,  their  har- 
mony was  not  fo  complicated  as  ours,  in  which  the  air 
or  melody  is  often  loft  ; but  was  more  fimple,  fo  that  not 
O 0 2 only 
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Ch.  4.  fuddenly  ? But  a very  ordinary  finger 
finds  no  difficulty  in  this  ; and  I am  per- 
fuadcd  that  any  man  who  has  the  leaf!  ear 
or  voice  for  mufic,  could,  by  cuflom  from 
his  earlieft  youth,  be  brought  to  do  it 
with  the  greateft  eafe  even  in  common 
fpeech.  Becaufe  therefore  we  have  not  a 
mufical  language,  we  ought  not  to  con- 
clude that  the  Greeks  or  Romans  had  none 
fuch.  The  Chinefe,  at  this  day,  we  are 

only  the  air  was  preferred,  but  the  words  fung  to  it 
were  diftintfly  heard.  No  body  can  doubt  but  that  this 
was  the  cafe  of  the  fongs  of  the  chorus  ,in  tragedy.  And 
I am  perfuaded,  that  when  Horace’s  odes  were  fung  both 
to  lyre  and  pipe,  which  he  tells  us  was  done,  F.pod.  9. 
the  poetry  was  not  for  that  loft.  So  that  in  the  mufical 
compofitions  of  the  antients,  there  was  joined  together 
■ the  force  of  melody,  harmony,  and  poetry  ; and  the 

more  antient  the  mulic  was  among  them,  the  more  fimple 
it  was.  This  Horace  tells  us  of  the  mufic  of  the  theatre  : 

Tibia,  non  til  nunc,  oricha/co  junSia  tubaque 
JEmula  ; fed  tenuis  Jimp'exque  foramine  pauco 
yifpirare  et  adejfc  choris  erat  utilis,  atque 
Plondum  jpijja  nimis  complcre  fedilia  jiatu. 

Art  Poet. 

And  Plutarch,  in  his  treatife  of  Mufic,  gives  this  fimpli- 
city  as  the  charafleriftic  of  the  antient  mufic.  His  words 

are,  yap  oXiyo^opetay  xat  «rAornra,  nai  rn»  xi/uvornra  rSf 

/uvo’ixir?  rxvTtxcic  ip^ecUnt  **oti  Opufcula  Moralia , 

pag.  5;  1.  edit.  Frobenii.  Where  we  may  obferve  the  word 
oKiyoxopua,  which,  as  I underftand  it,  denotes  a fimple 
harmony,  or  fraall  accompaniment. 

affined, 

A 
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allured,  have  a language  of  that  kind ; for  Ch.  4. 
they  give  different  tones  to  their  mono- 
fyllables,  of  which  their  language  entirely 
confifls,  and  by  this  difference  of  tone, 
they  make  the  fame  word  to  fignify  nine 
or  ten  different  things.  So  that  it  would 
appear  they  have  a greater  variety  of  ac- 
cents than  even  the  Greeks,  infomuch 
that  flrangers  among  them  think  they  are 
finging  rather  than  fpeaking. 

Another  objection  is,  That  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  reconcile  this  accent  with  quantity, 
unlefs  we  were  to  lay  the  acute  accent  on- 
ly on  long  fyllables.  And  accordingly  I- 
faac  Voffius,  in  his  treatife  above  quoted, 

De  viribus  rhythmic  maintains,  that  it  is  an 
error  to  lay  it  any  where  elfe,  and  that  in 
this  refpect  the  accentuation  of  our  Greek 
books  is  altogether  wrong.  But  it  is  he 
that  is  in  an  error,  not  the  books,  and  a 
very  fhameful  error  for  a learned  man, 
proceeding  from  his  not  diflinguifhing  ac- 
cent and  quantity  : for  in  the  fequel  of 
the  paffage  above  quoted  from  the  Hali- 
carnaffian,  fpeaking  of  the  violence  which 
the  muficians  of  his  time  offered  to  the 
profody  of  the  language,  he  gives  an  in- 
ftance  from  a chorus  in  the  Oreftes  of 
* Euripides, 
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Ch.  4.  Euripides,  where,  in  the  word  CLX’OTrpoQa.Ti, 

J inftead  of  giving  the  acute  tone  to  the 
fyllable  »/><>,  (which  undoubtedly  is  a fhort 
fyllable),  the  mufician  who  fet  it  to  mufic, 
or  fecit  modos,  according  to  the  Latin  ex- 
predion,  brought  it  down  to  the  fourth 
fyllable  of  the  word,  fciz.  -£<*-  -r  and  this, 
by  the  way,  is  of  itfelf  evidence,  if  Dio- 
nyfius  had  faid  no  more,  that  the  accent 
was  a real  tone  of  mufic.  And  befides, 

Voffius  ought  to  have  known,  that  in  a 
Latin  diffyllable  there  would,  according 
to  his  rule,  have  been  no  acute  accent  at 
all,  if  the  firft  fyllable  was  fhort,  becaufe 
the  Latins  never  acuted  the  laft  fyllable. 

Now  it  is  an  invariable  rule  of  accenting, 
that  there  is  an  acute  accent  fomewhere 
upon  every  word,  unlefs  it  be  an  enclitic, 
or  ufed  as  an  enclitic. 

It  is  therefore  mod  certain,  that  a fhort 
fyllable  will  bear  an  acute  accent,  as  well 
as  a long ; and  the  fad  truly  is,  that  the 
acute  note,  by  its  quick  movement,  as  a- 
bove  explained,  tends  rather  to  fhorten 
than  lengthen  the  fyllable.  And  accord- 
ingly, in  fome  Latin  words,  when  the  fyl- 
lable would  be  otherwife  long  by  pofition, 
it  is  fhortened  by  being  acuted,  as  in  op-  ’ 

time , 

1 
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time , servitus , pervelim , Pamphilus , where  Ch.  4* 
the  antepenult  fyllables  being  acuted,  are 
thereby  fhortened  where  they  would  other- 
wife  be  long  *.  It  is  indeed  true,  that 
according  to  our  method  of  pronunciation, 

(of  which  I fhall  fay  more  afterwards),  it 
is  very  difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  for  us  to 
acute  a fyllable,  without  making  it  appear 
long  to  our  ears  ; but  we  ought  not  from 
thence  to  infer,  that  it  was  impoffible  for 
the  Greeks  or  Romans  to  do  fo.  • I am 
informed  by  a perfon  whom  I can  be- 
lieve f,  that  the  learned  among  the  Greeks 
do,  at  this  day,  in  their  pronunciation, 
make  the  diftin&ion  betwixt  accent  and 
quantity.  It  is  certain  that  they  both 
fpeak  and  write  the  antient  language ; and 
it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  they  may 
have  likewife  preferved  the  pronunciation 
of  it,  with  the  affillance  of  thofe  accentual 
marks,  which  furely  are  not  of  modern 

* This  is  an  obfervation  of  Biffiop  Hare,  quoted  by 
Mr  Fofter  in  his  eflay,  pag.  279.  where  there  are  other 
quotations  upon  the  fubjeil  worth  reading. 

f Dr  Turnbull,  who  was  long  in  the  Eaft,  and  much 
among  the  Greeks,  having  married  a Greek  woman, 
and  is  a man  of  learning,  as  well  as  worth.  He  is  now 
in  Florida,  with  the  colony  of  Greeks  that  he  carried 
thither. 

invention 
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Ch.  4.  invention  *.  And  Sir  John  Cheke,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  fays,  in 
one  of  his  letters  f,  that  he,  and  fome  of 
his  learned  friends,  fpoke  the  Greek  ac- 
cording to  the  antient  pronunciation,  and 
particularly  according  to  the  antient  pro- 
l'ody,  obferving  both  accent  and  quantity. 

I have  only  further  to  add,  concerning 
the  Greek  accents,  that  as  there  is  nothing 
in  that  language  without  art,  that  can 
be  fubje£led  to  the  rules  of  art,  not  even 

* They  are  faid  to  have  been  invented  by  a famous 
grammarian,  Ariftophanes  of  Byzantium,  keeper  of  the 
Alexandrian  library  under  Ptolomy  Philopater  and  Epi- 
phanes,  the  firft  likewife,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  that  pradi- 
fed  punduation.  Accentual  marks,  however,  did  not 
become  of  common  ufe  till  about  the  feventh  century, 
when  we  find  them  in  manufcripts.  It  was  certainly  a 
ufeful  invention  for  preferving  the  genuine  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  Greek  language ; I cannot  however  beftow 
fuch  an  elogium  upon  the  author  of  it  as  Mr  Fofter  does, 
who  fays,  that  pofterity  has  been  more  benefited  by  his 
difcovery,  than  by  the  writings  of  any  one  profane  au- 
thor of  antiquity,  pag.  191.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
marking  of  the  accents  was  ever  much  pradifed  among 
the  Romans.  Mr  Fofter  fays,  he  never  faw  but  one 
Latin  book  that  had  the  accents  marked  throughout,  and 
that  was  Grammatics  quadrilinguis  partitions,  by  Johan- 
nes Drofsus.  Paris.  1544.  I have  feen  another,  viz,  a 
Virgil  in  the  pofleffion  of  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun ; but  I 
have  forgot  where  or  when  it  was  printed. 

f Epijiol.  ad  Epifcop.  Vinton,  p.  284. 

the 
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the  choice  of  their  primitive  words,  ac-  Ch.  4. 
cording  to  my  hypothefis ; fo  there  are  fix- 
ed  rules  for  the  accents,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Greek  grammars,  particular- 
ly in  that  of  Theodorus  Gaza,  who  treats 
it  as  a material  part  of  the  language,  and 
not  as  a thing  of  no  ufe,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  fome  among  us.  I have  al- 
ready obferved  a great  difference  betwixt 
the  Greek  and  Latin,  in  the  matter  of  ac- 
centing ; the  Latins  never  putting  an  acute  ' 
accent  upon  the  laft  fyllable,  which  the 
Greeks  frequently  did  ; fo  that  the  Ro- 
mans were  all  Gxpvro>oi,  which  gave  to  their 
difcourfe,  and  to  themfelves,  the  appear- 
ance of  great  gravity,  and  even  of  haugh- 
tinefs  and  aufterity  *.  But  at  the  fame 
time  it  gave  an  uniformity  and  fimilarity 
to  their  accentuation,  which  made  their 
language  much  lefs  fweet  and  pleafant  to 
the  ear  ; and  therefore,  fays  Quindtilian, 
who  makes  this  obfervation,  when  our * 
poets  would  make  lweet-flowing  verfe, 

* Olympiodorus  in  /4rijiit.  ^inufx,  fag.  27.  The  paf- 
fage  is  quoted  by  Fofter  in  his  Ejfay,  pag.  290.  ; and 
likewife  another  to  the  fame  purpofe,  from  Gregory 
Thaumaturgus,  In  laudatione  Origcnis. 

Vol.  II.  P p they 
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Ch.  4.  they  adorn  it  with  Greek  names  *,  fuch 
was  the  effedl  in  the  judgement  of  Quinc- 
tilian  of  thofe  accents,  which  modern  cri- 
tics condemn  as  corruptions  of  the  lan- 
guage. 

' As  to  accents  in  Englifh,  Mr  Fofter, 

from  a partiality,  very  excufable,  to  his 
country,  and  its  language,  would  fain 
perfuade  us,  that  in  Englilh  there  are  ac- 
cents fuch  as  in  Greek  and  Latin.  But 
to  me  it  is  evident  that  there  are  none  fuch ; 
by  which  I mean  that  we  have  no  accents 
upon  fyllables,  which  are  mufical  tones, 
differing  in  acutenefs  or  gravity.  For 
though,  no  doubt,  there  are  changes  of 
voice  in  our  fpeaking  from  acute  to  grave, 
and  vice  vetja,  of  which  a mufician  could 
mark  the  intervals,  thefe  changes  are  not 
upon  fyllables,  but  upon  words  or  fenten- 
ces.  And  they  are  the  tones  of  paffiqn  or 
fentiment,  which,  as  I obferved,  are  to  be 
diftinguifhed  from  the  accents  we  are 
fpeaking  of.  Nor  Ihould  we  confound 
with  them  either  the  general  tone,  which 
belongs  to  every  language,  or  the  particu- 
lar provincial  tone  of  the  feveral  dialetfts  of 

* Lib.  2.  cap.  10.  See  what  Fofter  fays  further  upon 
this  fubjeft,  pag.  ?86, 

the 
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the  fame  language.  And  there  is  an- 
other difference  betwixt  our  accents  and 
the  antient,  that  ours  neither  are,  nor 
can,  by  their  nature,  be  fubjecfbed  to 
any  rule  ; whereas  the  antient,  as  we 
have  feen,  are  governed  by  rules,  and  make 
part  of  their  grammatical  art. 

But  what  do  we  mean  then  when  we 
fpeak  fo  much  of  accent  in  Englifh,  and 
difpute  whether  a word  is  right  or  wrong 
accented  ? My  anfwer  is,  That  we  have,  no 
doubt,  accents  in  Englifh,  and  fyllabical 
accents  too  : but  they  are  of  a quite  diffe- 
rent kind  from  the  antient  accents;  for 
there  is  no  change  of  the  tone  in  them ; 
but  the  voice  is  only  raifed  more,  fo  as  to 
be  louder  upon  one  fyllable  than  another. 
Our  accents  therefore  fall  under  the  firft 
member  of  the  divifion  of  found,  which 
I made  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter, 
namely,  the  diftin&ion  of  louder,  and  foft- 
er,  or  lower. 

That  there  is  truly  no  other  difference, 
is  a matter  of  fact,  that  mufl  be  determined 
by  muficians.  Now  I appeal  to  them,  whe- 
ther they  can  perceive  any  difference  of 
tone  betwixt  the  accented  and  unaccented 
P p 2 fyllables 
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Ch.  4.  fyllables  of  any  word  ; and  if  there  be 
none,  then  is  the  mufic  of  our  language 
in  this  refpedt  nothing  better  than  the 
mufic  of  a drum,  in  which  we  perceive 
no  difference  except  that  of  louder  or  fofter, 
according  as  the  inflrument  is  more  or  lefs 
forcibly  flruck. 

This  fort  of  accent  is,  if  I am  not  much 
mittaken,  a peculiarity  which  diftinguifhes 
our  language  from  other  languages  of  Eu- 
rope, particularly  the  French,  which  has 
no  fuch  accents,  at  leafl  none  fo  ftrong- 
ly  marked  ; and  a Britifli  man,  fpeaking 
French,  if  he  is  not  a perfe<5t  matter  of  the 
language,  difcovers  his  country  as  much  by 
the  emphafis  he  lays  upon  particular  fyl- 
lables, as  by  any  other  mark.  And  I 
am  inclined  to  believe,  that  in  the  Latin, 
from  which  the  French  language  is  for 
the  greater  part  derived,  and  likewife  in 
the  Greek,  there  was  little  or  no  accent 
fuch  as  ours  ; one  thing  at  leaft  is  certain, 
that  no  antient  grammarian  fpeaks  a word 
of  it. 

Of  what  ufe  this  accent  is  in  our  poetry, 
and  that  it  is  by  it,  and  not  by  quan- 
tity, that  our  verfe  is  made,  I fhall  have 
occafion  afterwards  to  fhew. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Of  rhythm  in  general,  and  the  divifion  of 
it  into  the  rhythm  of  motion  ’without  found, 
and  the  rhythm  of  found.  — Subdivi/ion  of 
the  rhythm  of  found  into  five  different  fpe- 
ciefes.  — Of  that  fpecies  of  it  'which  is  call- 
ed quantity  or  metre.  — Verfe  in  Englifh 
not  made  by  quantity,  but  by  what  we  call 
accent. 


I Come  now  to  analyfe  the  third  and  laft  Ch.  5. 

thing  I propofed  to  confider  belonging 
to  the  found  of  language,  namely  quantity . 

And,  in  treating  of  this,  we  muft  come 
back  again  to  the  general  idea  of  motion , 
according  to  the  antient  method  of  treat- 
ing matters  of  fcience,  which  was,  to  a-  » 
fcend  to  what  is  moft  general  of  the  kind, 
and  from  thence  to  defcend,  marking  the 
feveral  fubordinate  fpeciefes.  And  in  this 
way  the  whole  nature  of  the  thing  was 
explained  in  its  utmoft  extent.  In  the 
preceding  chapter,  we  have  confidered  the 
efFedls  of  quicker  or  flower  motion  in  the 

fame 
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Ch.  5.  fame  time,  the  firft  producing  what  is 
called  acute  in  found,  the  other  what  is 
grave.  We  are  now  to  confider  the  du- 
ration of  motion,  or  its  difcontinuance, 
and  the  effects  which  thcfe  produce. 

Hitherto  we  have  only  confidered  mo- 
tion as  accompanied  with  found  ; but  in 
order  to  invelligate  thoroughly  the  fubject 
we  are  now  upon,  we  mull  confider  it  in 
general,  with  or  without  found.  In  this 
way  confidered,  if  the  mind  perceives  any 
relation  or  analogy  betwixt  different  mo- 
tions, or  parts  of  the  fame  motion,  in 
point  of  length  or  duration,  then  we  have 
the  idea  of  what  is  called  ryhthm.  In  this 
moft  general  fenfe  of  the  word,  rhythm  is 
faid,  by  an  antient  writer  upon  mufic  *, 
to  be  perceived  by  three  fenfes  ; namely, 
the  fight,  as  in  dancing ; the  hearing,  as 
in  mufic  ; and  the  feeling,  as  in  the  beat- 
ing of  the  pulfe.  In  all  fuch  motions, 
perceived  by  one  or  other  of  thofe  fenfes, 
if  the  mind  difcover  any  relation  or  ana- 
logy, there  is  rhythm.  The  laft  fpecies  of 
rhythm  mentioned  by  this  author,  which 
falls  under  the  fenfe  of  touch,  does  not, 
fo  far  as  I know,  make  die  fubjeft  of  any 

* Ariftides  in  Mufic.  lib.  x.  f.  31.  Meibom. 

art 
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art  or  fcience.  What  we  are  to  fay  of  Ch.  5. 
rhythm  therefore  will  be  confined  to  the 
other  two. 

When  in  any  motion  falling  under  the 
fenfe  of  fight,  the  mind  perceives  any  re- 
lation of  parts,  the  antients  called  this  by 
the  general  term  of  rhythm , as  belonging 
to  motion  in  general,  or  they  called  it  9- 
c,  as  being  without  found  ; and  if  it 
was  accompanied  with  movements  or  at- 
titudes of  the  body,  it  was  called  ^0/tcc  w 
pxTifoivm  *.  And  this  was  the  rhythm  of 
dancing,  an  art  of  great  eflimation  among 
the  antients,  being  among  them  an  art  of 

• See  Ariftotle  in  the  beginning  of  his  Potties , where 
he  tells  us,  that  the  imitative  arts,  of'  which  he  there 
fpeaks,  viz.  epic  poetry,  tragedy,  comedy,  the  dithy- 
rambic  art,  and  the  mufic  of  the  flute  and  the  harp,  do 
all  imitate  by  rhythm,  by  words,  and  by  harmony;  and 
thefe  either  afunder,  or  mixed  together. — 'atxcxi  piit  epw 

vsu  r Toiyvrai  rnv  pupwe-H  tv  puSup,  xa<  Aoyu,  Km'  apptniiy  rvrcif 

Si,  ti  x?plt*  » uiiitymvci: ■ And  a little  after  he  fays,  that 
dancing  imitates  by  rhythm  only.  — ’Aurp  Si  ru  puipup  pupm- 
tsi,  xoptc  eippxovias,  ot  tui  lpx*7Tuv  ^perhaps  TuiSsp  has  fallen 
OUt  Ot  the  M S . J . — Kai  yxp  ini  Sta  rwr  trx»/xxTilo/xivQv  pvBpiuv 

pupLuiTxi  K«i  k5k,  uu  vaSv,  Kai  upmfmt*  This  was  the  pantomime 
art,  which,  as  I have  obferved  elfewhere,  was  brought 
to  fuch  perfection  in  the  days  of  Auguftus  Casfar,  that 
not  only  the  things  mentioned  by  Ariftotle,  viz.  man- 
ners, paffions,  and  aftions,  but  fentiments  of  every  kind, 
and  whole  theatrical  pieces,  were  reprsfented  by  it.  See 
\>ol.  1 . pag.  309. 

imitation. 
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imitation,  by  which  they  reprefented  cha- 
racters, manners,  and  fentiments  *.  And 
this  may  fuffice  at  prefent  with  refpeCt  to 
the  rhythm  of  motion  •without  found , as  it 
is  the  rhythm  of  motion  •with  found  that 
is  the  fubjeCt  of  our  prefent  inquiry. 

This  rhythm  is  of  two  kinds  ; for  it  is 
either  of  founds  not  articulated,  which 
may  be  called  muftcal  rhythm , or  it  is  of 
founds  articulated,  and  that  is  the  rhythm 
of  language.  But  before  I come  to  fpeak 
of  either  more  particularly,  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  premife  fome  things  concerning 


* This  rhythm  of  the  movements  of  the  body  was 
meafured  by  numbers,  as  much  as  the  notes  of  mufic,  as 
appears  from  a paffage  of  Plato  in  the  Philebus,  p.  374. 
edit.  Ficirti ; where,  fpeaking  of  grave  and  acute  founds  in 
mufic,  and  their  intervals,  and  thefyftems  that  are  made  of 
thefe  intervals,  he  adds,  "a  xgmjomc  01  xpoa-Qtv  xctptiocav  iptXv 
TO*V  ixopctvoie  fxftvof?  xakeiv  avrcc  *APM0NIAX.  ti  ra“c  Kitn<rt<ri* 

ao  r3  ropc&TOc  trtpct  roiavru  ivovrx  yiyvo.ttiva,  a in  it  *A PIE- 

MAN pctrpnStvra,  inn  avra  pcurt  pvB/u. vc  xxi  utrpa  tTov$pLot*eiv.  From 

this  paflUge  it  is  evident,  that  they  meafured  and  marked 
by  numbers,  the  ratios,  which  the  feveral  movements  of 
the  body  had  to  one  another  in  dancing,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  they  meafured  the  ratios  of  the  feveral  notes 
of  mufic  ; and  I am  perfuaded  they  had  a notation  for 
the  one,  as  well  as  for  the  other.  This  is  an  antient  art 
entirely  loft;  and  I believe  it  is  not  generally  known  that 
it  ever  exifted,  at  leaft  I have  not  met  with  any  critic  or 
antiquarian  that  fpeaks  of  thofe  movements  of  the  body 
being  fo  adjuftsd  and  commenfurated  to  one  another- 

the 
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the  rhythm  of  found  in  general,  which, 
though  it  be  eafily  apprehended  by  the 
fenfe,  is  of  fome  variety*  and  I think  dif- 
ficulty in  the  fpeculation  ; nor  do  I know 
any  book,  antient  or  modern,  in  which 
it  has  been  fully  and  fcientifically  treated. 

And  firft,  it  is  evident,  that  without 
fome  change  of  one  kind  or  another  in  the 
found,  there  could  be  no  rhythm.  For, 
in  one  continued  found  of  the  fame  tenor, 
without  interval,  dr  diftindtion  of  parts* 
the  ear  can  perceive  no  ratio  or  proportion, 
and  therefore  there  is  neither  rhytmh  nor 
number  *.  Iii  order  therefore  to  know  the 
nature  of  rhythm,  when  applied  to  found, 
we  muft  confider  the  feveral  changes  and 
modifications  which  found  admits. 

The  firft  arid  ifloft  fenfible  variation,  is 
when  the  found  ceafes  altogether.  This 
charlge  is  Well  known  by  the  name  of  a 
paufe  or  flop,  whether  in  mufic  or  in 
fpeaking : and  it  admits  of  two  variations  ; 
for  it  is  different  according  to  the  length 

* This  is  obfervcd  by  Cicero  : Numtrtn  at, Urn  in  con- 
tinuatione  r.ullui  cjl : difl'wflit,  et  eequalium  ct  fjcpt  vario- 
rum intervallorum  pircnjjto,  nutnerum  conficit ; quern  in  ca - 
dentibrts  gultis,  quod  ir.tervallis  dtjlinguuntur,  notare  pqjfumui, 
in  amni  pr^cipitante  non pojjumus,  De  Orat.  lib.  3.  cap.  48: 
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Ch.  5.  or  fhortnefs  of  the  paufes,  or  according  to 
the  frequency  of  them.  So  that,  belong- 
ing to  this  modification  of  found,  we  have 
two  fpecies  of  rhythm,  the  one  produced 
by  the  various  lengths  of  the  intervals, 
the  other  by  the  various  diftances  or  inter- 
mediate fpaces  betwixt  thofe  intervals. 
For  if  the  mind  perceives  any  ratio  be- 
twixt the  lengths  of  the  intervals  them- 
felves,  or  of  the  diltances  betwixt  them, 
then  it  has  the  idea  of  rhythm  ; and  ac- 
cordingly this  is  a great  part  of  the 
rhythm,  or  the  mufic,  as  it  may  be  call- 
ed, of  a drum.  And  it  belongs  not  only 
to  mufic  and  language,  but  to  every  kind 
of  noife  in  which  the  mind  can  obferve 
and  compare  any  intervals,  as  in  the  in- 
ftance  which  Cicero  gives,  in  the  paffage 
above  quoted,  of  the  droppings  of  water. 

Theie  are  the  rhythms  produced  by 
ceflation  of  found  ; . and  we  are  next  to 
• confider  thofe  which  arife  from  the  changes 
of  found,  without  any  ceifation  or  inter- 
val, at  lead  fuch  as  makes  a paufe,  or  is 
diffin&ly  perceptible  to  the  ear. « For  in 
every  change,  or  different  modification,  of 
the  found,  there  is  of  neceffity  fome  in- 
terval. Thus,  when  a mufician,  playing 
1 • upon 
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upon  an  inftrument,  goes  from  one  note  to  Ch.  5. 
another,  we  are  fure,  from  the  change  of 
the  operation  of  the  hand,  that  there  mu| 
be  fome  interval  betwixt  the  two  notes, 
that  is,  betwixt  the  motion  which  produ- 
ced the  firft,  and  that  which  produces  the 
laft.  And  as  different  configurations  and 
motions  of  the  organs,  are  neceffary  for  the 
enunciation  of  different  fyllables,  there  mufl, 
for  the  fame  reafon,  be  neceffarily  an  in- 
terval betwixt  thofe  fyllables.  But  as  nei- 
ther of  thefe  intervals  is  diftinclly  percep- 
tible to  the  ear,  either  in  fpeaking,  or  play- 
ing on  an  inftrument,  they  are  accounted 
for  nothing  in  this  argument ; and  the 
found  of  different  notes  of  mufic  joined 
together  without  a paufe,  and  of  fyllables 
in  fpeaking,  and  even  of  words,  when 
they  are  pronounced  quickly,  and  without 
any  flop,  is  held  to  be  continuous. 

The  queftion  then  is,  What  changes 
continued  found  admits  of,  and  what  are 
the  rhythms  thence  arifing  ? And  there  is 
one  obvious  change  which  very  ftrongly 
ftrikes  the  fenfe,  namely,  that  from  louder 
to  fofter,  or  vice  versa.  This  proceeds 
from  a ftronger  or  weaker  percuftion  of 
the  fonorous  body,  which  produces  greater 
Qj]  2 vibrations 
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jGh.  5.  vibrations  of  the  body,  and  confequently 
of  the  air.  By  greater  vibrations,  I mean 
thofe  which  occupy  greater  fpace  in  their 
courfes  and  recourfes.  That  there  is  a 
rhythm  of  this  kind,  is  evident  from  the 
Cafe  of  the  drum,  which,  befides  the  two 
rhythms  of  intervals  above  mentioned, 
has  alfo  this  third  rhythm,  arifing  from 
the  mixture  of  loud  and  foft,  and  thefe 
three  together  make  its  whole  mufic  ; for 
it  has  neither  variation  of  tone  nor  length 
of  found. 

There  is  a modification  of  found  fomc- 
thing  akin  to  this  laft  mentioned,  but 
carefully  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  it, 
which  arifes  from  the  different  number  of 
vibrations  in  the  fame  time  produced  by 
,one  pcrcufiion,  according  to  which  the 
found  is  graver  or  acuter.  This  modifica- 
/ I have  already  treated  of,  under  the  article 
of  accent  or  profody , by  which  name  it 
was  known  among  the  antients,  and  by 
them  carefully  diftinguifhed  from  rhythm, 
as  a fpecies  of  thing  altogether  different, 
though  they  have  been  confounded  by 
modern  writers. 

The  next  variety  in  continued  found 
I fhall  obferve,  is  that  of  quick  and  flow. 

Fop 
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For  as  motion,  which  produces  found,  is  Ch.  5. 
quicker  or  flower  in  the  fame  time,  fo  alfo 
is  found  ; and  this  variety  of  found,  ari- 
fes  from  the  percuflion,  which,  as  I have 
faid,  produces  it ; for  as  the  percuflion  is 
more  or  lefs  frequent  in  the  fame  time,  the 
found  is  quicker  or  flower.  And  this  is  e- 
vident  to  the  fenfe  : for  if  we  make  but  one 
percuflion  upon  the  fonorous  body,  the 
found  dies  away  (lowly  ; or  if  we  repeat 
the  percuflions,  but  at  intervals  of  fome 
length,  the  found  continues,  but  is  dill 
flow  ; whereas,  if  we  repeat  them  faft,  it 
is  both  continued  and  quick.  And  here 
too  we  mud  likewife  carefully  didinguifh 
betwixt  the  acutenefs  or  gravity  of  the 
found,  and  the  quicknefs  or  flownefs  of  it : 
for  though  in  both  cafes  there  be  more 
motion  in  the  fame  time,  it  is  the  quicker 
and  more  frequent  vibrations  of  the  body 
Jlruck,  that  make  the  note  acute ; where- 
as, in  the  other  cafe,  it  is  the  more  fre- 
quent motion  of  the  body  Jinking,  that 
makes  the  found  quicker,  without  altering 
the  tone  of  the  fonorous  body,  whofe  vibra- 
tions continue  dill  to  be  of  the  fame  num- 
ber in  the  fame  time.  And  if  the  percuflion 
is  not  dronger,  they  continue  to  occupy 

the 
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Ch.  5.  the  fame  fpace  in  their  courfes  and  recour- 
fes.  And  the  only  effect  of  the  repeated 
percuflion  in  that  cafe,  is  to  prevent  them 
from  growing  lower  as  the  found  decays. 
And  hence  proceeds  a fourth  fpecies  of 
rhythm.  For,  if  the  mind  perceives  any 
analogy  betwixt  the  founds  in  point  of 
quicknefs  and  flownefs  ; if,  for  example, 
it  perceives  the  one  found  to  be  equally 
quick  with  the  other,  or  twice  as  quick, 
it  has  the  idea  of  this  kind  of  rhythm. 

But  the  variety  of  nature  does  not  flop 
even  here  ; for  there  is  one  variety  yet  to 
be  ohferved  in  continued  found,  and 
which  brings  us  diredlly  to  our  fubjecl. 
It  is  the  variety  of  long  and  fhort ; for  as 
the  fame  motion  may  be  continued  a Ihort- 
er  or  longer  time,  fo  may  the  fame  found. 
And  that  found  which  continues  any 
length  of  time,  we  call  a long  found , 
and  that  which  continues  a fhort  time,  we 
-call  a Jhort  found . And  as  this  quality  of 
found  depends  entirely  upon  the  time  of 
its  duration,  it  is  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  time. 

For  explaining  this  qtiality  of  found, 
and  diflinguifhing  it  from  the  quality  a- 
bove  mentioned  of  quick  or  flow,  it  is  ne- 
•■ceffary  to  obferve,  that  when  found  is 

produced 
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produced-  by  repeated  percuflions,  which  Ch.  5. 
as  they  are  more  or  lefs  frequent,  make  it  v'^rvJ 
quicker  or  flower,  it  is  not  altogether  con- 
tinuous,, as  we  have  hitherto  confidered  it, 
nor  one  found,  but  feveral  founds,  in  which 
the  ear,  when  attentive,  perceives  fome 
diftin&ion,  though  not  fufEcient  to  make 
what  we  call  a paufe , or  interval.  For 
when  the  mufician  repeats  the  fame  note 
by  different  percuflions,  and  more  ftill 
when  he  changes  the  note,  the  ear  per- 
ceives that  the  founds  are  diftindt,  and, 
not  one  and  the  fame.  What  is  it  then 
that  makes  this  famenefs  or  unity  of  found 
to  which  the  quality  of  long  _ or  Ihort  be- 
longs ? And  I fay  it  is  continued  motion, 
producing  the  found,  not  repeated  percuf- 
fions,  as  in  the  cafe  of  quick  or  flow  found. 

As,  for  example,  when  the  fiddler,  inllead 
of  repeating  the  percuflion  of  the  firing 
with  the  bow,  (by  which  he  only  makes 
the  mufic  either  quicker  or  flower,  as 
the  percuflion  is  more  or  lefs  frequent- 
ly repeated),  draws  the  bow  acrofs  the 
firing,  with  one  continued  and  unin- 
terrupted motion,  ftill  keeping  his  finger 
upon  the  firing  in  the  fame  pofition  ; or  if 
the  player  upon  the  flute  continues  the 
« fame 
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Ch.  5.  fame  infpiration  of  the  breath,  with  the! 
v-^r'w/  fame  flops  of  the  inftrument,  then  it  is 
one  and  the  fame  note,  which  is  either 
long  or  fhort,  as  the  motion  which  pro- 
duces it  is  continued  longer  or  fhorter 
time,  without  interruption  or  change. 

That  this  is  truly  the  nature  of  a long 
note  in  mufic,  is  a fadl  well  known  to' 
muficians  ; for  every  one  of  them  will  tell 
you,  that  it  is  the  continued  motion  of  the 
hand  in  ftringed  inftruments,  and  the 
continued  infpiration  of  the  breath  irt 
wind  inftruments,  that  makes  a long  note; 
And  when*  by  the  nature  of  the  inftru- 
ment, there  can  be  no  continued  found,- 
but  only  repeated  percuflions  of  the 
firings,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  harpfichord, 
the  notes  are  all  of  the  fame  length,  with- 
out the  diftindlion  of  long  or  fhort ; fo  that 
the  only  rhythm  of  this  inftrument,. 
is  the  rhythm  of  intervals  above  ex- 
plained, and  of  quick  and  flow.  Nor  has 
it  what  is  properly  called  time,  but  its 
whole  mufic  is  a jingle  of  founds,  differ- 
ing in  acutenefs  and  gravity,  and  diverfi- 
, fled  by  different  paufes  and  flops,  or  diffe- 
rent degrees  of  quicknefs  or  flownefs. 

This  is  the  nature  of  long  and  fhort  in 

mufic 
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mufic.  And  as  to  language,  when  we  con- 
tinue the  motion  of  the  breath  in  the 
pronunciation  of  a vowel  for  fhorter  or 
longer  time,  we  make  the  vowel  long  or 
Ihort.  When  it  is  made  long,  it  appears 
to  be  doubled  in  the  pronunciation.  Thus 
when  we  found  a long,  we  found,  as  it  were 
aa  ; and  accordingly  the  antient  La- 
tins, as  we  fhall  fee  afterwards,  expreffed 
the  long  vowel  by  doubling  the  character. 

And  this  is  the  fifth  and  laft  fpecies  of 
rhythm.  For  if  the  mind  perceives  any 
ratio  betwixt  founds  with  refpedt  to  their 
length  or  fhortnefs,  then  it  has  the  idea  of 
this  kind  of  rhythm,  which  in  mufic  is 
commonly  called  time ; but  in  language 
the  antient  authors  call  it  by  the  name  of 
the  genus,  rhythm ; whereas,  in  modern 
authors,  it  is  commonly  diflinguifhed  by 
the  name  of  quantity. 

Thus  I have  endeavoured  to  explain  the 
different  kinds  of  rhythm  belonging  to 
found,  which  I have  made  to  be  five ; and 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  nature  of  the 
thing  admits  of  any  more.  For  all  found 
is  produced  by  motion.  Now  all  motion 
is  either  interrupted  by  paufes  or  inter- 
vals, or  it  is  without  fuch  interruption. 
Vol.  II.  R r If 
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Ch.  5.  If  it  be  interrupted,  either  the  intervals  are 
greater  or  lefs,"  or  the  diftanccs  betwixt  the 
intervals  are  greater  or  lefs.  And  hence  arife 
the  two  firft  kinds  of  rhythm  I mentioned, 
belonging  to  the  intervals  of  found.  A- 
gain,  if  the  motion  be  not  interrupted, 
then  it  is  either  more  or  lefs  vehement ; 
and  hence  arifes  the  third  rhythm  I men- 
tioned, of  loud  or  foft  in  found  : or  it 
confifts  of  parts,  which  the  ear  diftin— 
guifhes  ; and  thence  arifes  the  fourth  lpe- 
cies  of  rhythm,  that  of  quick  or  flow,  ac- 
cording as  the  parts  fucceed  one  another 
quickly  or  flowly  : or,  laftly,  the  motion  is 
altogether  continuous , fo  that  the  ear  dif- 
tinguifhes  no  parts  in  it,  and  then  the 
found  is  either  long  or  fhort ; which  makes 
the -fifth  and  laft  fpecics  of  rhythm.  All 
kinds  of  rhythm  therefore  belong  either  to 
the  intervals  of  found,  or  to  the  found  it- 
felf  confidered  without  intervals.  Of  the 
firft  kind  are  two  fpeciefes  of  rhythm,  of 
the  laft  three  *. 

Of 

• Saidas,  in  his  Lexicon,  under  the  word  pvtptoe,  after 
fpeaking  of  the  rhythm  of  mafic,  has  thefe  words,  'o  pi* 

,i,  trl  rSv  dxxa,  pvdpof  xaTu  to  Cp*xy  xai  CptrSv  ^xpaxrop liiTxi.  o 
Si  It!  tw  Tpopopixx  xcytf,  xxtx  to  pxxpo*  xxi 1 Cpa^y,  amp  pxotoc  xai 
pirpo*  MytTctr  ix  iri  rS»  xoivrixa*  Si  Kiyuo  txutx  OispUm,  dxxa 

xai  Iri  riv  pxropixut.  Upon  which  paffage  it  may  be  ob- 

ferved. 
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Of  thefe  feveral  kinds  of  rhythm,  the  Ch.  5; 
two  firfl,  relating  to  paufes  or  flops,  be- 
long  to  language,  as  well  as  to  mufic.  They 
are  however  no  part  of  the  grammatical 
art,  and  therefore  are  not  the  fubjedl  of  our 
prefent  inquiry,  but  belong  rather  to  an- 
other art,  namely  rhetoric  *.  The  third 
kind,  : elating  to  loudnefs  or  foftnefs,  mull 
be,  as  I have  already  faid,  by  its  nature,  . 
as  various  as  the  different  occafions  of 
fpeaking  ; and  therefore  it  is  not,  fo  far  as 

ferved,  i mo.  That  there  is  no  mention  here  at  all  of  the 
rhythm  of  intervals,  for  this  realbn,  no  doubt,  that  the 
rhythm  of  this  fort  was  not  reduced  to  any  art.  2 do. 

With  relpedt  to  the  rhythm  of  found  itfelf,  there  is,  for. 
the  .fame  reafon,  no  mention  of  the  rhythm  of  loud  or 
foft ; but  the  other  two  are  mentioned,  as  being  well, 
known  in  muftc,  and  comprehended  in  the  art,  viz.  fliort 
or  long,  and  quick  or  flow,  or,  in  the  language  of  mo- 
dern mufic,  adagio  and  piano.  But  with  refpect  to  lan- 
guage, or  fpeech,  he  mentions  only  one  of  theie  two,  viz. 
long  or  fliort,  which  alone  made  what  is  called  tuTfot,  or 
metre. 

* Under  this  head  it  is  treated  of  by  Cicero,  lib . 3. 

De  Oratore , cap.  44.  where  he  lays.  That  flops  in  the 
proper  place  belong  to  the  art  of  fpeaking,  and  diftin- 
guilh  an  orator  from  a vulgar  man.  His  words  are, 

Neque  eft  ex  multis  res  una  qu.t  magis  oratorem  ab  imperito 
dicendi  ignaroque  diftinguat , quam  quod  ille  rudis  incondite 
fundit  quantum  pot  eft  ; et  id  quod  dicit  fpiritu  non  arte  deter- 
minat  : orator  autem  fic  illigat  fententiam  verb  'u , ut  earn  nu- 
mero  quodam  compkflatur  et  adjlrifio  et  foluto. 
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Ch.  5.  I know,  comprehended  in  any  art.  This 
is  alfo  the  cafe  of  the  fourth  kind,  arifing 
from  different  degrees  of  quicknefs  or 
flownefs,  at  leaft  fo  far  as  concerns  lan- 
guage. So  that  it  is  only  the  laft  kind, 
relating  to  the  length  or  duration  of  found, 
which  belongs  to  the  grammatical  art. 

It  is  well  known  in  mufic,  as  I have 
faid,  under  the  name  of  time.  For  as  the 
idea  of  time  arifes  from  motion,  fo  by 
time  is  motion  of  all  kinds  meafured, 
and  particularly  the  motion  of  mufic.  I 
fhall  fay  nothing  further  of  this  mufical 
rhythm,  except  to  obferve,  that  the  an- 
tients  were  very  accurate  in  it,  as  in  every 
thing  elfe ; for  they  meafured  it  by  feet, 
as  they  did  the  rhythm  of  their  language, 
and  had  dactyls  and  fpondees,  and  the 
like,  in  their  mufic,  as  well  as  in  their 
poetry  *. 

As  to  this  rhythm  in  language,  we  have 
the  idea  of  it  when  we  perceive  any  rela- 
tion or  analogy  betwixt  articulate  founds 


* See  the  antient  writers  upon  mufic,  collected  by 
Meibomius.  See  alfo  Quinftilian,  lib.  1.  cap.  10.  where 
he  tells  the  ftory  of  Pythagoras,  who  allayed  the  violence 
of  a young  man,  by  cuufing  the  mufician  mutarc  nwdos 
in  *?ond«vm. 

in 
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in  point  of  length  or  duration.  This  defi-  Ch.  5. 
nition  extends  to  all  the  founds  of  a lan-  v^v’nJ 
guage,  words  and  fentences,  as  well  as 
fyllables  : but  the  grammatical  art  confi- 
ders  it  only  in  fyllables ; and  then  it  is  ex- 
prefled  in  Englifh,  as  I have  already  faid, 
by  the  name;  of  quantity  *,  wliich  is  the 
proper  fubjedl  of  this  chapter.  It  was 
meafured  among  the  antients  by  what 
they  called  feet , which  confided  of  fyl- 
lables two  or  more  ; and  when  the  rhythm 
was  thus  meafured,  it  took  the  name  of 
/wife*  or  metre. 


* This  property  of  the  found  of  language,  though  it 
be  called  in  Englifh  by  the  general  name  of  quantity,  is 
only  a part  of  the  quantity  of  a language.  Scaliger,  in 
his  very  learned  work,  De  caufts  ling.  Lat.  lib.  2.  cap.  52. 
makes  it  but  a third  part ; for,  fays  he,  the  voice  in  lan- 
guage has  three  dimenfions,  length,  breadth,  and  height. 
And  Prifcian  before  him  had  faid,  Vox,  dum  tangit  audi- 
tum,  tripartite  dividitur,  feiz.  alt  it udine,  lat it udine,  longitu- 
dine.  Habct  quidem  lit  era  altitudinem  in  pronunciatione,  la- 
tit  udinem  in  fpiritu,  longitudinem  in  tempore.  The  fpirit, 
■which  thefe  authors  call  the  breadth  of  the  found,  I have 
already  explained,  under  the  head  of  articulation ; the 
height  too  I have  given  an  account  of,  under  the  article 
of  accent ; and  I 11ia.ll  only  add  here,  that  it  is  always 
exprefTed  in  Greek  by  the  word  race,  though  that  be  a 
general  name,  which  might  apply  to  any  of  the  three 
dimenfions,  and  particularly  to  the  length  as  well  as  to 
the  height.  The  length  is  the  fubjeil  we  are  now  upon. 

The 
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The  analyfis  of  this  kind  of  rhythm  is 
into  fyllables,  which  are  either  long  or 
fhort.  And  it  was  by  the  various  combi- 
nations of  thefe,  that  the  rhythm  of  their 
language  was  formed,  whether  the  loofer 
rhythm  of  their  profe,  or  the  regular 
rhythm  of  their  verfe.  But  what  at  pre- 
fent  we  are  concerned  with,  is  the  nature 
of  their  long  and  Ihort  fyllables,  which 
are  the  elements  of  this  part' of  their  lan- 
guage. 

And  it  is  here,  as  in  accents,  or  notes 
of  mufic,  there  is  nothing  ablolute,  but 
all  is  relative  ; for  there  is  not,  nor  cannot 
be  by  nature,  any  fixed  ftandard  for  the 
length  or  fhortnefs  of  fyllables.  All  there- 
fore that  art  can  do,  is  to  afcertain  the  ra- 
tio that  a long  fyllable  has  to  a Ihort.  And 
this  the  grammarians  have  fixed  to  be  as 
two  to  one.  And  thus  all  fyllables  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  compared  together,  are 
either  of  equal  length,  or  in  the  ratio  of 
two  to  one.  It  is  not  however  exa<5tly  true, 
that  all  fhort  fyllables  are  of  equal  length, 
or  all  long ; but  fome  fhort  fyllables 
are  fhorter  than  others  likewife  fhort, 
and  fome  long  fyllables  longer  than  o- 

thers 
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thers  *.  But  in  the  metrical  art,  this  dif-  Ch.  5. 
ference  is  not  attended  to,  and  all  the 
Ihort  fyllables  are  held  to  be  equal  to  one 
another,  and  all  the  long  f. 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is,  What 
makes  a fyllable  long  or  fhort  ? And  it  is 
either  the  vowel  or  the  confonants  which 
follow  after  the  vowel.  If  the  vowel  be 
long,  the  fyllable  is  neceflarily  long,  whe- 
ther any  confonants  follow  after  the  vowel 
or  not.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  vowel 
be  fhort,  the  fyllable  is  fhort,  unlefs  two 
or  more  confonants  follow,  either  in  the 
fame  fyllable,  or  in  a fubfequent  fyllable, 
which  neceflarily  retard  the  pronunciation 
fo  much,  as  to  make  the  fyllable  long ; 
but  it  is  not  fo  long  as  if  the  vowel  were 

* This  is  obferved  by  the  Halicarnaffian,  in  his  excel- 
lent treatile  of  Corapofition  fo  often  quoted  ; and  he 
exemplifies  it  with  refpea  to  the  Ihort  fyllables  by  the 
words  Woe,  poSoi,  Tfcrcf,  rpofoc,  where  the  firft  fyllable  is  Ihort 
in  them  all,  though  in  the  fecond  it  be  longer  than  in 
the  firft,  in  the  third  ftill  longer,  and  in  the  fourth  long- 
eft  of  all.  And  with  refpea  to  long  fyllables,  he  fays, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  vowel  »,  with  three 
confonants  before  it,  and  one  after  it,  as  in  the  word  ,,x„, 
makes  a longer  fyllable  than  when  it  is  fimply  by  itfelf. 
fca.  IS. 

f Ev  St  ro~;  furpixoic  eiSttxt  SH  Sri  xxxx  Gpx^ttx  tV",  xa«  trxxx 
ftxxpu  Jnr.  Lm gin.  b rpoMyo/xmii,  ad  Hcpbaeflionis  Enchei- 
ridion.  , 

long: 
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Ch.  5.  long  : and  in  fome  cafes  it  is  fhortened,  as 
when  one  of  the  two  confonants  following 
is  a liquid  ; or  though  both  be  mute,  it 
fometimes  happens,  that  if  the  . acute  ac- 
cent is  put  upon  it,  the  fyllable  is  fhort- 
ened, as  in  the  cafe  of  the  word  optime , 
and  fome  others,  which  I obferved  before. 
And  fo  nice  were  the  antients,  that  they 
diflinguifhed  by  their  pronunciation,  whe- 
ther the  vowel  in  a fyllable,  long  by  por- 
tion, was  of  itfelf  long  or  fhort  *. 

The  only  thing,  therefore,  in  this  ana- 
lyfis  that  further  remains  to  be  confidered, 
is,  what  it  is  that  makes  a vowel  long  or 
fhort.  And  I fay,  a vowel  is  long  two 
♦ ways;  either  by  continuing  the  impulfe 

of  the  breath  double  the  time  that  is  fpent 
in  the  pronunciation  of  a fhort  vowel,  and 
fo  enunciating  the  vowel  in  the  manner  it 
was  antiently  written  by  the  Latins  f,  as 

I 

* This  obfervation  I owe  to  Mr  Fofter,  who,  in  his 
eflay,  p.  35-  quotes  a paflage  from  Gellius,  where  he 
fays,  in  the  word  unftito,  the  firft  vowel  is  pronounced 
Jong ; whereas,  in  diflito,  the.firft  was  pronounced  fliort, 
though  they  are  certainly  both  long  by  pofltion. 

f This  was  praftifed,  fays  Quintilian,  lib,  1.  cap.  7. 
down  to  the  time  of  Accius,  and  even  longer  : Ufque  ad 
dccium  el  ultra  porreftat  f)  l lab  as  geminis  vocalibus  fcrip- 
, ferunt . 
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I have  already  obferved,  or  by  Incorpora-  Ch.  5. 
ting  it  with  another  vowel,  and  making  it 
What  is  called  a diphthong.  If  neither  of 
thefe  was  done,  it  was  a ihort  vowel. 


Such  is  the  nature  of  the  Greek  and 


Roman  quantity;  but  I hold,  that  nei- 
ther their  quantity  nor  their  accent,  tho* 
they  make  their  languages  mufical,  and 
mod  pleafing  to  the  ear,  are  eflential  to  the 
nature  of  language.  It  cannot  be  denied, 
I think,  to  be  poffible,  that  a language 
fhould  be  pronounced,  without  the  fylla- 
bles  being  diftinguifhed  by  mufical  tones. 
And  I have  fhewn,  that  this  in  fatd  is  the 
cafe  of  the  Englifh,  and,  for  any  thing  I 
know,  of  every  other  language  in  Europe. 
I think  it  mull  alfo  be  admitted  toi  be  pod* 
fible  at  lead,  that  a language  may  be  pro- 
nounced fo  as  to  make  all  the  fyllables  of 
an  equal  length ; and  the  quedion  is,  How 
this  matter  dands  with  refpedl  to  the  mo-* 
derri  languages  of  Europe,  and  particu- 
larly the  Englifh  ? 

There  are  fome  learned  men,  fuch  as  Mr 
Foder,  who  would  willingly  afcribe  to  the 


ferunt.  Thus,  in  place  of  emi,  they  wrote  etrni ; in  place 
of  idi,  ecdi ; in  place  of  libo,  leibo  ; in  place  of  dtco,  dtico  ; 
in  place  of  cogo,  coago,  &c.  See  Fofter,  p»g.  39. 

VoLili.  Sf  Englifh, 
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Ch.  5.  Englifh  language  every  beauty  to  be  found 
in  the  antient  Greek  and  Latin,  and,  a- 
mong  others,  their  quantity;  and  they 
endeavour  to  make  out,  that  our  verfe  runs 
upon  the  fame  kind  of  feet,  and  almoft  as 
many  in  number,  as  the  Greek  and  Latin 
verfe.  On  the  contrary,  a French  au- 
thor *,  in  a diflertation  publifhed  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres , 
vol.  12.  p.  91.  concerning  the  comparative 
merit  of  the  antients  and  moderns  in  point 
of  genius  and  learning,  aflerts,  that  there 
is  no  quantity  at  all  in  modern  languages,' 
and  that  their  fyllables  are  neither  long 
nor  fhort ; and  that  therefore  the  verfe,  in 
fuch  languages,  is  only  made  by  the  num- 
ber of  fyllables,  and  the  rhyme.  Nei- 
ther of  thefe  contending  parties  is,  in  my 
apprehenfion,  right ; but  the  truth,  as  it 
often  happens  in  fuch  cafes,  lies  betwixt 
them. 

And,  in  the  f.rjl  place.  With  refpedl  to 
the  Englifh,  I think  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  there  are  feveral  fyllables  in  it  which 
are  pronounced  long : for  we  have  diph- 
thongs in  our  language,  which,  if  they 
are  fully  founded,  are  necefTarily  long  in  all  < 

* M.  L’Abbc  Gedoyn. 

languages. 
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languages.  Thus  who  can  deny,  that  the  Ch.  5. 
diphthong  oa  is  long  in  the  word  coat)  and 
that  the  fimple  vowel  0 is  fhort  in  the 
word  cot,  or  cottage.  The  fame  is  true  of 
the  diphthong  oi  and  oy  in  the  words  oil , 
boil)  boy , and  the  diphthong  ou  and  ow  in 
the  words  hour)  oiv! , bowl , &c.  We  have 
alfo  fome  fingle  vowels  that  are  pronoun- 
ced fometimes  like  diphthongs,  and  make 
the  fyllable  long.  In  this  way  the  0 is 
frequently  pronounced,  as  in  the  words 
Holy ) Ghojl)  8tc.  where  the  0 is  founded 
as  if  it  were  the  diphthong  oa.  In  like 
manner,  u is  often  founded  as  if  it  were 
the  diphthong  eu  ; and  i as  if  it  were 
the  diphthong  ai ; and  a too  as  if  it  were 
the  diphthong  au.  But  I fay,  firft,  That 
fuppofe  all  fuch  fyllables  were  to  be  pro- 
nounced fhort,  as  is  generally  done  by 
the  common  people  in  Scotland,  it  could 
not  be  faid,  that  the  language  was  effen- 
tially  changed ; though,  I own,  the  beauty 
and  variety  of  its  pronunciation  would  be 
greatly  impaired.  And  for  proof  of  this, 

I think  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  Eng- 
lifh  language  fpoken  in  this  way  would  be 
underflood  by  an  Englifhman,  and  is  ac- 
tually underflood  when  fpoken  fo  by  a 
Scotch  peafant,  though  perhaps  he  might 
S f a be 
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Ch.  5.  be  at  a lofs  for  fome  words.  Whereas,  if 
the  Greek  and  Latin  had  been  fo  fpoken  tp 
pn  antient  Greek  or  Roman,  I am  perfuar 
.ded  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  make 
fenfe  of  it. 

But,  2 dly,  I fay,  That  for  one  fyllable 
jn  Englilli  that  is  thus  long,  there  are  at 
leaf!  twenty  that  are,  as  the  Frenchman 
fays,  neither  long  nor  fhort ; that  is,  are 
all  equally  either  long  or  fhort,  as  you 
pleafe,  without  any  perceptible  difference 
among  them.  For  the  vowels  among  us, 
ymlefs  where  they  are  ufed  as  diphthongs, 
have  no  fixed  flandard  of  quantity,  nor  are 
jdiftmguifhed,  as  in  Greek  and  Latin,  into 
Jong  and  fhort;  neither  are  they  made  long 
even  by  pofition,  unlefs  where  there  hap- 
pens to  be  an  accent  upon  the  fyllable,  as 
in  the  word  fubciltern ; where  it  is  evident, 
that  the  fyllable  al  ought  to  be  long  by 
pofition : but,  nevertfielefs,  as  it  is  not  ac-r 
cented,  it  js  clearly  pronounced  very  fhort. 

And  fuch  Js  the  vehemence  of  our  accents, 
that  every  fyllable  which  follows  the  accent- 
ed, is  not  only  fhort,  but  almofl  loft  in  the 
pronunciation.  And  the  accented  fyllable 
itfelf  cannot  be  faid  to  be  long  : for  even 
the  acute  accent  among  the  antients,  as  I 
pbferved  before,  has  a tendency  to  fhorten 

the 
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-the  fyllable,  and  much  more  the  rapidity  Ch.  5. 
with  which  our  manner  of  accenting 
throws  out  the  fyllable.  So  that  truly  the 
accented  fyllable  is  not  longer  than  the 
reft,  but  only  louder,  and  pronounced 
jvith  more  violence. 

If  this  be  truly  the  genius  of  the  Englifh 
language,  the  reafon  is  plain,  why  we 
neither  have,  nor  can  have,  verfe  made  by 
quantity,  fuch  as  the  Greek  and  Latin ; 
fdr  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  fyllables 
being  all  of  an  equal  length,  we  cannot  fo 
mix  long  and  fhort  together  as  to  make 
the  rhythm  of  the  antient  poetry. 

But  what  the  Frenchman  fays  in  general 
of  all  the  modern  languages  of  Europe,  - 
that  their  verfe  is  made  only  by  rhyme, 
and  the  number  of  fyllables,  is  not  true 
'of  the  Englifh  verfe : for  the  accent  is 
as  neceflary  to  our  verfe  as  the  number 
of  fyllables ; and  as  for  rhyme,  it  is  not 
pec  diary  at  all.  And  when  I come  to 
fpeak  of  our  verification,  I will  endeavour 
to'fhew,  that  by  the  means  of  our  peculiar 
manner  of  accenting,  we  make  a better 
kind  of  verfe,  and  of  greater  variety,  than 
any  other  nation  in  Europe. 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  if  t£e  reader  is 

no; 
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Ch.  5.  not  convinced  by  what  I have  faid  of  our 
verfe  being  made  by  accent,  and  not  by 
quantity,  let  him  take  any  Englifh  verfe, 
whether  blank  or  rhyming,  long  or  fhort, 
and  let  him  make  every  accented  fyl- 
lable  either  long,  fuch  as  fome  fyllables 
which  I have  allowed  to  be  fo  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  or  fhort,  as  he  pleafes,  and 
try  whether  that  will  alter  the  meafure  of 
the  verfe,  the  fyllables  Hill  continuing  to 
be  accented ; and  if  it  does  not,  that,  I 
think,  is  demonftration,  that  it  is  not 
quantity,  but  accent,  which  makes  our 
verfe.  Take,  for  example,  the  firft  verfe 
of  the  Paradife  loft:  “ Of  man’s  firft  difo- 
“ bedience,  and  the  fruit.”  Here  the  five 
accented  fyllables  are,  man's , dif,  be , and, 
fruit.  Now,  take  any  or  all  of  thefe,  and 
alter  them,  with  refpedt  to  quantity,  as 
you  pleafe,  and  you  will  not  injure  the 
verfe.  Take,  for  example,  the  firft,  mans , 
and  make  it  moans , which  is  certainly  a 
longer  fyllable,  or  make  it  mas,  which  is 
a fhorter  fyllable,  and  the  verfe  is  the 
fame.  Or  take  any  of  the  unaccented  fyl- 
lables, and  make  them  either  longer  or 
fhorter,  and  there  will  be  no  change  in 
the  verfe.  Thus  the  unaccented  fyllable 
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firji  is  certainly,  according  to  the  rules  of  Cli.  5, 
antient  quantity,  longer  than  dif^  the  ac- 
cented  fyllable ; but  make  it  Ihorter,  and 
the  verfe  will  be  the  fame.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  unaccented  fyllable  dience , having 
a diphthong  in  it  followed  by  two  confo- 
nants,  is  certainly  longer  than  the  prece- 
ding accented  fyllable  be ; but  make  it  as 
fhort  as  you  pleafe,  and  you  will  hot  hurt 
the  verfe. 

As  to  die  French  verfe,  what  the  French 
author  fays  is  certainly  true.  For  the  only 
thing  that  makes  verfe  in  French  is  the 
number  of  fyllables  and  the  rhyme  : for 
even  this  laft  is  abfolutcly  neceflary,  be- 
caufe  they  want  our  accents.  And  accor- 
dingly all  their  attempts  in  blank  verfe 
have  been  miferably  unfuccefsful.  At  the 
fame  time,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  they 
have  fome  long  fyllables  in  their  language, 
though  I think  not  fo  many  as  we. 

My  opinion,  therefore,  upon  the  whole, 
is,  that  there  is  a certain  hardnefs  and 
want  of  mulic  in  all  the  languages  of  Go- 
thic or  Celtic  extradiion,  or  that  have  a 
mixture  of  thefe  in  them,  which  makes 
them  incapable  of  verfe,  fuch  as  by  the 
flexible  and  mufical  genius  of  their  lan- 
guage 
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Ch.  5.  guage  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  abld 
to  form. 

I will  only  add  further  upon  this  fub- 
je«5l,  that  in  treating  of  the  antient  rhythm, 
I have  confidered  it  as  altogether  different 
from  their  accents,  that  is,  the  melody  of 
their  language.  So  it  is  treated  by  all  the 
antient  authors ; and  particularly  by  the 
Halicarnaflian,  in  his  treatife  upon  compo- 
lition,  fo  often  quoted.  I therefore  do  not 
approve  of  the  defcription  which  Mr  Fo- 
fter  in  his  Effay  has  given  of  the  rhythm 
of  the  antient  languages,  as  if  it  were  a 
mixture  of  accent  and  quantity.  In  mat- 
ters of  fcience,  the  ideas  of  different  things 
fhould  be  kept  diftirtdt,  and  expreffed  by 
different  names  : . for,  as  I obferved  be- 
fore, I am  perfuaded  it  was  fomc  fuch 
confufion  in  the  ufe  of  the  word  profody 
that  contributed  to  lead  men  into  the  er-» 
ror  concerning  the  antient  accents. 


CH  Aft 
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CHAP. 


VI. 


Continuation  of  the  fubjett  of  quantity. — The 
Greek  and  Latin  verfe  not  read  by  us  ac- 
cording to  quantity,  but  in  the  manner  we 
accent  our  own  verfe. 


BUT  I fay  further,  that  not  only  we  do  Ch.  6. 

not  pronounce  our  own  verfe  according 
to  quantity,  but  not  even  the  Greek  and  La- 
tin, though  it  be  admitted,  that  their  verfe 
is  made  by  quantity.  This  is  obferved  by 
Mr  Fofter  in  his  Effay,  (pag.  361).  But  I 
think  the  fubjedt  deferves  to  have  fome- 
thing  more  faid  upon  it. 

And,  in  the  firf  place,  If  it  be  true,  as 
I fuppofe,  that  we  pronounce  our  own 
verfe  entirely  by  what  we  call  accent,  and 
not  by  quantity,  there  is  nothing  more 
natural,  and  indeed  it  is  almoft  neceffary, 
that  we  lliould  pronounce  the  Greek  and 
Latin  in  the  fame  manner.  And  I would 
have  Mr  Fofter,  who  admits  that  we  do 
not  pronounce  the  antient  verfe  according 
to  quantity,  confider  by  what  oilier  rule 
Vol.  II.  T t we 
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Ch.  6.  we  pronounce  it.  He  will  not  fay  it  is  by' 
antient  accent,  which  heconfeffes  is  attend- 
ed to  by  very  few  in  practice,  and  rejected 
by  many  even  in  theory.  It  remains, 
therefore,  that  it  can  be  pronounced  only 
by  what  I call  EngliJJj  accent ; that  is,  by 
founding  one  fyllable  of  the  word  louder 
and  Itronger  than  the  reft.  Now  I think 
it  is  impoftible  that  we  fhould  pronounce 
the  Greek  and  Latin  verfe  in  this  way,  it 
we  did  not  fo  pronounce  our  own.  And 
this  to  me  is-  of  itfelf  demonflration  of  the 
truth  of  what'  I maintain,  that  our  Englifh 
verfe  is  not  made  by  quantity. 

Eut  it  will  be  faid,  Is  all  the  trouble 
then  loft  that  we  bellow  in  learning  the 
quantity  of  the  antient,  languages  ? And 
is  it  poflible  to  fuppofe,  that  thofe  who 
rejecl  the  antient  accents,  becaufe  they  in- 
terfere as  they  think  with  quantity,  do 
no:  themfelves  obferve  quantity  in  reading 
Greek  and  Latin?  Or,  if  they  obferve  it, 
how  do  they  mark  it,  otherwife,  than  by 
making  the  fyllabies  long  or  fhort  ? My 
anfwer  is,  That  they  mark  it  by  accenting 
the  words  as  we  do  in  Englifh.  Thus, 
e.g.  in  pronouncing  the  firft  line  of  Vir- 
gil’s Eclogues, 

Tityre , 
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Tityre , tu  patuhe  recubans  fub  tegmine  figi-,  Ch.  6. 

they  mark  the  length  of  the  firft  fyllable 
of  Tityre , by  accenting  it  juft  as  we  accent 
the  firft  fyllable  of  this  Fnglilii  verfe, 

Little  tube , of  mighty  power, 

or  any  other  of  thofe  Englifh  verfes  that 
we  may  call  Trochaic , if  we  are  fond  of  gi- 
ving antient  names  to  modern  things. 

That  this  is  not  a proper  way  of  mark- 
ing a long  fyllable,  is  evident.  For,  inftead 
of  making  the  fyllable  longer,  we  make  it 
only  louder  and  ftronger ; or  if  we  make  it 
in  any  degree  longer,  it  is  not  by  length- 
ening the  vowel,  which  ought  to  be  done 
in  this  cafe,  but  it  is  by  pofition.  For, 
by  pronouncing  the  fyllable fo  ftrongly,  we 
do  in  effect  double  the  confonant,  and 
pronounce  it  as  if  it  were  written  Tittyre. 

For,  if  we  obferve  attentively,  we  fhall 
find,  that  the  found  of  the  vowel  is  not  al- 
tered in  any  refpedt,  but  the  ftrefs  of  the 
accent  falls  upon  the  confonant,  which 
neceftarily  gives  it  that  double  found.  And 
to  be  convinced  of  this,  let  us  write  the 
long  i in  Tityre , as  it  was  written  antiently 
by  the  Romans,  that  is,  double,  and  pro- 
T t 2.  nounce 
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Ch.  6.  nounce  it  accordingly,  and  we  fhall  fee 
what  a different  found  it  will  make. 

But  fuppofing  that  the  long  fyllable 
were  thus  properly  marked,  it  is  not  fuf- 
ficiently  marked  : for  there  are  many  long 
fyllables  that  are  not  fo  diftinguifhed.  Nor 
is  even  this  all : for  there  are  many  fhort 
fyllables  that  have  that  mark,  according  to 
our  method  of  reading  antient  verfe.  For 
proof  of  both  thefe  propofitions,  I need 
only  appeal  to  the  fame  line  of  Virgil, 
where  the  fyllable  tu , though  long,  is  not 
accented ; and  the  following  fyllable  pa-y 
though  Ihort,  is  accented.  In  like  man- 
ner -Ice,  though  long,  is  not  accented ; and 
the  next  fyllable  re -,  though  fhort,  is  ac- 
cented. 

If  it  be  again  afked,  What  long  fyllables 
then  are  marked  by  the  accent  ? my  an- 
fwer  is,  ■ Very  few.  And  if  it  be  further 
afked,  What  thefe  few  are?  I fay,  The 
penult  fyllables  of  words  of  three  or  more 
fyllables,  and  no  other.  This  may  appear 
a little  paradoxical ; but  it  is  eafily  proved 
by  indu<5tion.  And,  in  the  firjl  place, 
With  refpetff  to  monofyllables,  though 
they  may  be  accented,  we  cannot  thereby 
tell  whether  they  be  long  or  fhort,  becaufe 

we 
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we  accent  them  according  to  their  place  in  Ch.  6. 
the  verfe,  not  according  to  their  quantity. 

Nor  do  we  diftinguifh,  by  our  pronuncia- 
tion, whether  the  vowel  in  them  be  long 
or  Ihort.  Thus,  in  the  above  line  of  Vir- 
gil, the  monofyllables  tu  and  fub  are  both 
long;  yet  they  are  not  accented.  And 
though  the  vowel  u in  tu  be  long  by  its 
nature,  and  not  by  pofition,  yet  we  do 
not  diltinguifh  it  by  our  pronunciation. 

And  in  the  following  line, 

Nos  patriam  fugimus , et  dulcia  linquimus  arva , 

et  is  long,  and  yet  not  accented. 

Again,  if  the  word  be  a diffyllable,  the 
rule  in  Latin,  as  Quindlilian  tells  us,  is, 
that  the  accent  is  never  put  upon  the  laft 
fyllable.  Now,  though  by  accent  he  un- 
doubtedly means  what  the  antients  called 
accent,  we  have,  in  our  practice,  applied 
the  rule  to  our  accents ; and  accordingly 
we  never  accent  the  laft  fyllable  in  Latin. 
Suppofe,  therefore,  the  laft  of  a difl'yl- 
lable  is  long,  it  is  not  accented ; and  the 
firft  fyllable,  whether  long  or  fhort,  is  ac- 
cented. So  that  the  length  of  it  is  not  dif- 
tinguilhed  by  the  accent. 

And, 
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And,  lajlly,  If  the  word  confift  of  three 
or  more  fyllables,  if  the  laft  be  long,  it 
cannot  be  marked  by  the  accent,  for  the 
reafon  juft  now  given.  If  it  confift  of  four 
fyllables,  and  the  firft  be  long,  it  cannot 
be  fo  marked  neither;  becaufe  no  accent 
can  be  carried  back  beyond  the  third 
fyllable.  Again,  if  the  third  fyllable  be 
long,  it  will  indeed  be  accented ; but  fo  it 
will  alfo  be,  if  it  be  fhort,  and  the  penult 
likewife  fhort.  Therefore  the  length  of  it 
is  not  diftinguifhed  by  the  accent.  The 
only  poflible  cafe,  therefore,  remaining,  is 
due  penult  being  long ; and  then  it  is  ac- 
cented, and  thereby  diftinguifhed  from  a 
fhort  fyllable ; for  if  it  be  fhort,  it  is  not 
accented. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  we  neither  pro- 
nounce the  antient  quantity  as  we  fliould 
do  ; nor,  if  we  did,  do  we  thereby  diftin- 
guifh  fnfficiently  the  long  fyllables  from 
the  fhort. 

The  faeft  therefore  truly  is,  that  as  we 
read  the  antient  languages,  they  have  nei- 
ther accent  nor  quantity  ; fo  that  by  our 
barbarous  pronunciation,  we  ftrip  them 
of  all  their  native  and  genuine  mufic,  that 
is,  their  tones  and  rhythm,  leaving  them 
' nothing 
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nothing  in -the  place  of  it,  but  the  mufic,  Ch.  6. 
if  it  may  be  fo  called,  of  a drum,  which 
is  all  the  mufic  of  our  own  language. 

I do  not  however  mean  to  dilcourage 
the  ftudy  of  the  rules  of  antient  quantity. 

It  is  no  doubt  a part  of  the  ftudy  of  the 
language  ; and  it  is  ufeful  in  pratftice,  e- 
ven  with  refped  to  the  Latin,  as  many  of 
their  words  of  three  or  more  fyllables  have 
the  penult  long ; and  it  Ihould  be  ftill 
more  ufeful  in  the  pronunciation  of  the 
Greek,  as  the  genius  of  that  language  does 
not  hinder  us  from  accenting  the  laft  fyl- 
lable,  if  it  be  long.  But  we  ought  not  to 
flatter  ourfelves  that  we  pronounce  either 
Greek  or  Latin  as  we  ought  to  do,  or  as 
the  antients  pronounced  it.  For  I am  per- 
fuaded,  what  Scioppius  fays  is  true,  that  ' 
if  Cicero  were  alive,  he  would  hardly  un- 
derhand a word  6f  a modern  fcholar  fpeak- 
ing  Latin,  nor  would  fuch  fcholar  under- 
hand Cicero’s  Latin  any  better  than  he 
would  Arabic  *. 

It  is  neverthelefs  true,  what  Mr  Foftcr 
obfervcs,  that  notwithftanding  the  in- 
juftice  we  do  Greek  and  Latin  poetry,  in 

* Scioppius,  De  orthocpia.  See  the  paflage  quoted  by 
Foftcr,  pag.  369. 

the 
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the  pronunciation,  it  Hill  pleafes  even  our 
ear  more  than  any  modern  poetry.  It  is 
a matter  of  fome  curiofity  to  know  how 
this  happens.  And  I believe  it  might  be 
accounted  for  otherwife  than  from  the  pre- 
judice that  fome  people  imagine  we  have 
in  favour  of  the  antients  ; and  a fyftem 
of  antient  profody  (I  ufe  the  word  in 
the  common  acceptation)  might  be  gi- 
ven, according  to  which  we  actually  read 
their  poetry,  very  different  indeed  from 
the  antient  profody,  but  more  agreeable 
to  that  of  our  own  language.  But  fuch 
an  inquiry  would  lead  me  too  far  from  my 
prefent  purpofe.  I will  therefore  here 
conclude  my  analyfis  of  the  material  part 
of  language,  confifting  of  founds  articula- 
ted, — accented, — long,  and  fhort. 
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BOOK  ill. 

Of  the  Composition  of  Language. 

Introduction. 

TH  E method  in  which  I have  pro-  in^ 
pofed  to  treat  this  fubjedt,  has  not 
been  followed  in  any  thing  that  I 
have  feen  written  upon  grammar.  But  it 
fuits  belt  what  I chiefly  propofe  in  this 
part  of  my  work,  which  is,  to  fhew  where- 
in the  art  of  language  confifts.  For  a 
piece  of  art  cannot  be  more  thoroughly 
known,  than  by  being  firft  taken  down, 
and  each  part  of  it  fhewn  by  itfelf,  and 
then  the  whole  put  up  again.  The  firft 
part  of  this  work  we  have  already  per- 
formed, having  analyfed  language,  confi- 
dered  both  as  fignificant  of  things,  and  as 
found  merely  ; and  we  now  proceed  to  the 
Compofttion  of  it,  following  the  fame  me- 
thod, and  beginning  with  the  formal  part, 
or  language  confidered  as  fignificant. 

Vol.II.  U u C FI  A P. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Of  fyntax  in  general , and  the  three  different 
kinds  of  it. — The  difference  betwixt  lan- 
guages^ barbarous  and  civilized , antient 
and  modem , with  refpeEl  to  the  iife  of  thefe 
three  kinds  of  fyntax. 


Ch.  i. 


AS  the  analyfis  of  the  form  of  language 
is  fimply  into  words,  fo  the  compo- 
fition  of  it  is  as  fimple,  namely,  into  fen- 
tences,  by  which  I mean  fuch  a combina- 
tion of  words  as  of  itfelf  forms  a meaning. 
For  this  is  the  only  compofition  of  words 
that  grammar  has  any  thing  to  do  with, 
larger  combinations  of  them  belonging  to 
other  arts  and  fciences. 


It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  any 
number  of  words,  how  great  foever,  of 
the  clear'eft  and  mall  precife  fignificatioit, 
thrown  together  without  being  fome  way 
connected,  would  convey  to  the  mind  no 
meaning,  except  that  the  fpeaker  had  fuch 
or  fuch  conception ; but  they  would  affirm 
or  deny  nothing,  wifh  or  command  no-» 

thing, 
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thing,  afk  or  inquire  about  nothing.  Now  Ch.  i. 
a fentence  mud  neceffarily  do  one  or  other 
of  thefe  thing3.  . . 

In  order  therefore  to  make  a fen- 
tence, the  words  that  compofe  it  mud  be 
fome  way  or  another  connected  together, 
fo  that  the  mind  of  the  hearer  may  per- 
ceive their  relation,  and  dependency  upon 
one  another.  That  part  of  grammar 
which  teaches  us  to  connect  words  fo  as 
to  anfwer  this  purpofe,  is  what  is  called 
fyatax . It  is  the  lad  part  of  grammar  in 
the  order  of  treating  it ; but,  as  Thcodorus 
Gaza  has  well  obferved,  is  the  fird  and 
principal,  being  that  for  which  every  ci- 
ther part  of  the  art  is  intended.  For  the 
whole  art  is  intended  for  the  fake  of  fpeech, 
which  cannot  be,  unlefs  words  be  con- 
nected together.  It  likewife  appears  to 
be  the  mod  difficult  part  of  the  art ; and 
therefore,  as  I obferved  before,  was  lad 
invented,  the  barbarous  languages  being 
remarkably  deficient  in  that  article. 

This  great  bufinefs  of  language  appears 
to  me  to  be  performed  in  one  or  other  of  the 
three  following  ways  : for  either  the  con- 
nection betwixt  the  words  is  expreffed  by 
the  words  themfelves  ; or,  2 dly.  It  is  ex- 
preffed  by  fome  other  word ; or,  lajlly.  It 
IT  u 2 is 
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Ch,  i . is  expreffed  merely  by  the  words  Handing 
together  in  the  fentence. 

As  to  the  firft,  words,  in  the  learned 
languages,  indicate  themfelves  their  con- 
nections, by  genders,  numbers,  and  cafes ; 
and  this  in  two  different  ways,  either  by 
concord  or  by  regimen.  Concord  is  when 
the  words  agree  together  in  certain  acci- 
dents, fuch  as  thofe  above,  mentioned. 
Regimen  is  when  they  do  not  fo  agree, 
but  the  one,  which  is  called  the  governing 
word,  produces  fome  alteration  upon  the 
other. 

This  kind  of  fyntax,  whereby  the  words 
themfelves  {hew  how  they  are  to  be  con- 
nected, is  by  far  the  moil  artificial,  par- 
ticularly with  refpeCt  to  the  cafes ; the  re- 
lations expreffed  by  which  are,  as  I have 
fhewn,  very  difficult  to  be  explained,  and 
comprehended  in  general  definitions.  I 
{hall  only  add  here,  that  as  the  great  ufe 
of  cafes,  as  well  as  of  genders  and  num- 
bers, is  for  the  purpofe  of  fyntax,  what  I 
have  already  faid  of  thefe  accidents  of 
words,  will  make  it  unneceflary  for  me  to 
fay  any  thing  further  here  upon  the  fub- 
jeCt. 

But  fuppofe  a language,  of  which  the 
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art  is  fo  imperfedl  that  it  has  no  cafes  at  Ch.  r. 
ail,  no  genders  of  fubftantives,  neither 
genders  nor  numbers  of  adjedtives,  and 
very  little  expreffion  of  numbers,  even  in 
their  verbs,  which  is  the  cafe  of  the  Eng- 
lifh,  and,  for  the  greater  part,  of  all  the 
modern  languages  of  Europe  ; in  what 
manner  are  the  words  to  be  connedted  in 
fuch  a language  ? It  is  evident  it  can  only 
be  in  one  or  other,  or  both  the  two  ways 
laft  mentioned,  namely,  either  by  feparate 
words,  or  by  juXtapofition  of  the  words  to. 
be  connedted  together;  which  laft  way,  as 
we  have  elfewhere  obferved,  is  almoft  the 
only  fyntax  of  the  barbarous  languages ; 
and  as  it  is  a great  part  of  the  fyntax  of 
the  modern  languages  of  Europe,  fo  far 
at  leaft  it  muft  be  admitted,  that  thefe  lan- 
guages approach  to  barbarity. 

But,  with  refpedt  even  to  the  learned 
languages,  let  us  fuppofe  that  the  relations 
betwixt  things  are  fuch,  that  they  cannot 
be  expreffed  conveniently  by  cafes,  or  flec- 
tions of  the  word  of  any  kind ; what  is 
then  to  be  done  ? In  that  cafe  the  rela- 
tions are  to  be  expreffed  by  feparate  words, 
called  prepo/itions,  of  which,  as  I have  al- 
ready explained  the  nature  and  ufe,  and 
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diftinguilhed  betwixt  the  relations  expreffr 
ed  by  cafes,  and  thofe  exprelled  by  prepo- 
fitions,  I will  fay  no  more  of  them  at  pre- 
fent. 

Again,  fuppofe  the  word  is  indeclinable, 
fo  that  its  connection  with  the  other 
word  cannot  be  marked  by  any  change  of 
it,  which  is  the  cafe  of  adverbs,  conjunc- 
tions, and  the  prepofitions  themfelves, 
then  muft  even  the  learned  languages  of 
neceflity  fubmit  to  the  barbarous  fyntax  a- 
bove  mentioned,  and  conneCt  the  words  to- 
gether by  juxtapofition.  In  this  way  adverbs 
in  Greek  and  Latin  are  connected  with  the 
verbs  or  adjeCtives  to  which  they  belong, 
and  in  like  manner  prepofitions  and  con- 
junctions. 

And  thus  it  appears  from  induction, 
that  there  can  be  no  fyntax  but  in  one  or 
other  of  the  three  ways  above  mentioned. 
And  it  alfo  appears,  how  far  art  in  this 
matter  can  go,  and  where  it  muft  necefia- 
rily  flop. 

The  general  rules  of  fyntax,  as  well  as 
of  every  other  part  of  the  grammatical  art, 
and  indeed  of  every  art,  muft  be  founded 
in  the  nature  of  things.  For,  as  the  bu- 
finefs  of  fyntax  is  to  conned  words,  which 

Hand 
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ftand  for  ideas,  and  as  ideas  reprefent  Ch.  1. 
things,  it  is  evident  that  words  muft  be 
joined  together  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  things  they  ftand  for.  For  this  reafon 
it  is  that  in  fyntax,  as  well  as  in  nature, 
the  fubftance  is  joined  with  the  accident, 
the  action  with  the  agent,  or  with  the 
qualities  and  circumftances  of  the  action, 
and  both  the  adtion  and  agent  with  the 
fubjedt  of  the  adtion.  But  all  this  is  fo 
fully,  accurately,  and  elegantly  explained 
by  Mr  Harris  *,  that  I will  not  fay  a word 
more  upon  the  fubjedt. 

The  differences  betwixt  the  antient  and 
modern  fyntax  I have  already  noted  ; but 
it  is  very  well  worth  while  further  to  ob- 
ferve  the  difference  thereby  produced,  be- 
twixt antient  and  modern  compofition. 

The  difference  which  it  makes  with  refpecl 
to  found,  and  the  pleafure  of  the  ear,  I 
fhall  obferve  when  I come  to  fpeak  of  the 
compofition  of  the  founds  of  language. 

But,  in  the  next  chapter,  I will  obferve 
what  difference  it  makes  in  conveying  the 
fenfe. 

* Hermes,  book  2.  cap.  3. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.  II. 

The  difference  betwixt  the  arrangement  of 
•words  in  antient  and  modem  languages  con- 
ftdered. — The  mojl  natural  order  of  ar- 
rangement, whether  the  antient  or  the  mo- 
dern. — The  advantages  of  the  antient 
arrangement  in  conveying  the  Jenfc  of  the 
fpeaker. 


Ch.  i.  T K-now  it  is  the  opinion  of  many,  that 
i the  antient  compolition,  or  arrange- 
ment of  words  in  fentences,  however  plea- 
fmg  it  might  be  to  the  ear,  was  hurtful  to 
the  fenfe,  as  it  diffracted  the  attention,  and 
hindered  the  mind  from  apprehending  the 
fenfe  fo  clearly  and  fully  as  it  would  other- 
wife  do ; that  the  modern  arrangement  was 
more  natural,  conveyed  the  meaning  bet- 
ter, and  was  therefore  on  that  account 
preferable.  And  I remember  I heard  one  of 
thole  gentlemen  go  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  it 
was  impollible  that  Demollhenes’s  orations 
could  have  been  underllood,  if  the  words 
had  been  Ipoken  in  the  unnatural  order 

in 
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in  which  we  read.  them.  This  is  a que-  Ch.  2, 
flion  of  fome  curiofity ; and  as  it  enters 
pretty  deep  into  the  nature  of  language, 
the  reader  will  not  be  difpleafed  to  fee  it 
examined  at  fome  length. 

And  I Will  begin  with  confidering  what 
thofe  gentlemen  call  the  natural  order  of 
words  in  a fentence,  and  inquire  for  what 
reafon  the  order  we  obferve  is  dignified 
with  that  appellation. 

In  the  arrangement  of  prepofitions,  ad- 
verbs, and  conjunctions,  to  which  I may 
add  articles,  there  is  little  difference, 
as  I have  obferved,  betwixt  the  an- 
tient  languages  and  o'lirs.  It  is  therefore 
the  arrangement  of  fubftantives,  adjec- 
tives, verbs,  and,  in  fhort,  all  the  decli- 
nable parts  of  fpeech,  that  makes  the  chief 
difference.  Now,  fubflatitiveS  are  either 
joined  in  fyntax  With  adjectives,  (under 
which  I comprehend  participles,  as  I do 
pronouns  under  fubftantives),  or  fubftan- 
tives are  joined  with  fubftantives,  or, 
laftly,  they  are  joined  with  verbs.;  and  in 
each  of  thefe  ways,  either  by  concord  or 
by  regimen.  Under  this  threefold  divi- 
fion,  I think,  every  kind  of  combination 
df  words  in  fyntax  may  be  included.  And 
1 Yol.  IT.  X x let 
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Ch.  2.  let  us  now  examine  what  is  the  order  of 
v^v^/  nature  in  all  thefe  combinations. 

The  firft  I mentioned  was  that  of  fub- 
ftantive  with  adjective,  that  is,  of  fub- 
ftance with  quality.  And,  firft,  let  them 
be  joined  in  concord.  In  fuch  a jundftion, 
one  fhould  think,  the  natural  order  was  to 
place  the  fubftance  firft,  and  the  quality 
or  accident  laft ; and  yet  the  common  ar- 
rangement in  Engliih  is  the  diredl  con- 
trary. For  we  fay,  a good  man , not  a man 
good:  whereas,  in  Latin,  they  fay  either 
•vir  bonus,  or  bonus  vir ; and  the  fame  in 
Greek.  And  the  truth  is,  that  the  one 
or  the  other  of  them  may  be  put  firft, 
if  it  happens  to  be  principally  in  the  view 
of  the  fpeaker.  For  though,  in  the  order 
of  nature,  the  fubftance  is  undoubtedly 
firft,  becaufe  it  is  that  in  which  the  acci- 
dent exifts,  and  without  which  it  cannot 
exift ; whereas  the  fubftance  'can  exift 
without  the  accident ; yet  our  thoughts  do 
not  always  follow  the  order  of  nature.  So 
that  what  is  principal  in  nature,  is  fome- 
times  but  fecondary  in  our  confideration. 
And  it  is  with  refpe<ft  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  words  as  it  is  with  refpedt  to  the 
pronunciation  of  them  : when  we  fay,  a 
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good  man , we  may  lay  the  emphafis  either  Ch.  2. 
upon  good  or  man,  according  as  the  one  or 
the  other  is  principal  in  the  difcourfe.  And 
for  the  fame  reafon,  we  might  put  the  one 
or  the  other  firft  in  the  arrangement,  if 
cuftom  permitted  it : for  there  is  nothing 
in  the  genius  or  grammar  of  the  language 
to  hinder  it.  And  accordingly,  if  we  add 
another  quality  to  the  fubftance,  we  may 
put  the  fubftance  firft  : for  we  may  fay, 
a man  good  and  benevolent.  And  we  fo 
arrange  it  when  we  make  a propofition  of 
it,  as  when  we  fay,  The  man  is  good.  But 
even  in  that  inftance,  there  is  no  reafon 
why  we  fhould  be  confined  to  that  mode 
of  compofition,  and  fhould  not  be  allowed 
to  fay,  even  in  common  ftyle,  Good  is  the 
man : whereas  fuch  an  expreflion  would 
be  tolerated  only  in  poetry,  though  it  be 
fully  as  clear  as  the  other. 

As  to  the  conjunction  of  fubftantive  and 
adjeCtive  in  regimen,  we  fay,  in  common 
ftyle,  defir ous  of  glory,  full  of  wine ; where- 
as the  Latins  fay  indifferently,  glor'ue  cupi- 
dus,  or  cupidus  glorite ; and  vini  plains,  or 
plenus  vini.  Now,  in  fuch  combinations, 
it  is  not  eafy  to  determine  abftraCtiy  which 
is  principal } the  perfon  defiring  a thing, 
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Ch.  2.  cr  the  thing  defired;  the  vefTel  containing, 
or  the  thing  contained.  But  whichever  of 
them  appears  from  the  tenor  of  the  dif- 
courfe  to  be  principal  in  the  mind  of  the 
fpcaker,  and  which,  if  he  pronounce  pror 
perly,  he  would  lay  an  emphafis  opon, 
fhould  be  firft  in  the  cornpofition ; and 
therefore  the  language  fhould  allow  the 
fpeaker  the  fame  liberty  that  the  Latin  al- 
lows him,  to  place  either  of  then}  firft. 
This  even  the  confined  genius  of  our 
■ language  will  admit  ; for  we  may  fay 

with  equal  perfpicuity,  of  glory  deferous , or 
of  zvine  full.  But  it  is  allowed  only  in 
poetry,  for  no  other  reafon  that  L can  ir 
jnagine,  but  to  make  our  profe  compofir 
tion  Hill  more  flinted  than  it  is  by  the  ger 
nius  of  our  language. 

AY*. at  I next  mentioned  }vas  the  con-r 
ftru<ftion  of  fubftantive  with  fubftantive. 
And,  firft,  let  us  confider  them  in  concord. 
And  here,  I think,  even  our  ufe  has  not 
determined  the  natural  order  : For  we  fay 
equally,  Achilles  the  berg,  and  the  hero  A- 
chilles ; Goliah  the  giant , and  the  giant  Go- 
liah ; WiJ'dom  the  gift  of  God , and  the  gift 
of  God  zvifdom  : fo  that  here  there  appears 
£0  be  no  order  more  natural  than  another. 
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And  as  to  fubftantive  governing  fubftantive,  Ch.  2, 
the  common  arrangement  in  Englifh  feems 
to  be  contrary  to  the  natural  order.  For 
we  fay,  the  bravery  of  Achilles , putting  the 
accident  before  the  fubftance.  But  the 
truth  is,  in  fuch  cafes,  as  I faid  before, 
there  ought  to  be  no  order  but  what  the 
fpeakqr  is  pleafed  to  make ; and  therefore 
he  fhould  have  the  liberty  of  arranging  the 
words  as  he  pleafes. 

The  laft  combination  I mentioned  was 
that  of  the  verb  with  the  fubftantive. 

And,  firft,  let  us  confider  them  in  con- 
cord, which  is  the  cafe  of  the  nominative 
with  the  verb.  According  to  our  Englifh 
arrangement,  the  nominative,  that  is,  the 
word  expreffing  the  agent,  is  always  firft. 

But  it  is  by  no  means  necelfary  that 
the  agent  fhould  be  always  principal  in 
the  difcourfe : on  the  contrary,  it  very 
often  happens  that  the  adlion  is  principal. 

And  indeed,  according  to  the  nature  of 
things,  the  adlion  may  be  often  of  much 
more  cpnfequence  than  the  agent.  It  were 
therefore  to  be  wifhed,  that  the  genius  of 
our  language  permitted  us  to  put  either  of 
fhem  in  the  place  of  honour  that  we  chofe. 

But  this  it  does  not  permit,  becaufe  we 

have 
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have  not  cafes  whereby  to  diftinguifh  the 
nominative,  that  is,  the  agent,  from  the 
fubjedft  of  the  action,  which  is  commonly 
in  the  accufative  cafe  in  Greek  and  Latin ; 
but  for  the  accufative  we  have  no  fign  any 
more  than  for  the  nominative. 

And  this  leads  me  to  fpeak  of  the  regi- 
men of  verbs.  And  the  common  arrange- 
ment in  Englifh  is,  that  the  fubftantivo 
governed  by  the  verb  follows  it.  But  there 
is  no  reafon  for  this  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing  : for  it  may  often  happen,  that 
by  nature,  as  well  as  the  intention  of? 
the  fpeaker,  the  fubjecft  of  the  adlion  is 
principal.  But,  as  I faid  juft  now,  the 
want  of  marks  in  Englifh  for  the  nomi- 
native and  accufative  cafes,  makes  it  ne- 
ceffary  that  they  fhould  be  diftinguifhed 
by  their  pofition;  the  one  going  before 
the  verb,  and  the  other  following  after  it. 

And  here  we  may  obferve  the  great  va- 
riety of  the  Latin  and  Greek  compofition* 
in  the  combination  only  of  three  words ; 

I mean  the  verb,  its  nominative,  and  the 
word  governed  by  the  verb;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, Petrus  amat  Johannem , can  be  ar- 
ranged in  five  other  different  ways.  Fop 
l can  fay,  Petrus  Johannem  amat , -> 

hannem 
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hannem  amat  Petrus , — -Johannem  Petrus  a- 
mat, — Amat  Petrus  Johannem , — and  Amat 
Johannem  Petrus ; in  all  fix.  Whereas,  in 
Englifh,  we  can  only  fay  it  in  one  way, 
Peter  loves  John. 

That  this  is  owing  to  the  reafon  I men- 
tioned, the  want  of  a mark  for  the  nomi- 
native and  accufative  cafes,  is  evident  from 
this,  that  where  the  fubftantive  governed  by 
the  verb  is  in  any  oblique  cafe,  for  which  we 
have  a mark,  fuch  as  the  genitive,  dative, 
or  ablative,  there  is  no  necelfity  for  the 
word  governed  by  the  verb  following  af- 
ter. Thus  we  fay.  Fired  with  anger , or. 
With  anger  fired;  — He  behaved  with  cou- 
rage, or,  With  courage  he  behaved ; though 
the  lafl  form  of  exprefiion  be  more  ufed  in 
poetry  than  in  profe ; for  what  reafon  I 
do  not  know.  Or,  if  the  word  governed 
be  a pronoun,  which  has  a diftindtion  be- 
twixt the  nominative  and  accufative,  it 
may  likewife  be  put  firft.  Thus  Milton 
fays,  Hi  m the  Almighty  power  hurled  head- 
long, though  even  that  way  of  fpeaking  is 
not  fo  common  in  profe. 

Hitherto  I have  gone  upon  the  fuppofi- 
tion,  that  the  firft  place  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  words  was  the  place  of  honour; 

but 
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but  the  laft  place  may  like  wife  be  made 
the  place  of  honour,  as  in  fpeaking,  more1 
emphafis  may  be  laid  upon  the  laft  word 
than  upon  the  firft.  Thus  Horace  fays, 

<3>uem  virum  ant  heroa , lyra,  vel  acri 
Tibia , fumes  celebrare , Clio  ? 

Quem  Deum  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  Pindar  fays, 
n'/>£u*j  Tirol.  V drlpa.  xt\*J'wo/*iy ; fo  here  we  have 
great  authorities  on  both  fides.  And  it 
may  be  faid  in  favour  of  Horace’s  order, 
that  it  very  often  happens  in  the  Latin 
arrangement,  and  not  unfrequently  in  the 
Greek,  that  the  verb,  which  is  often  the 
moft  (ignificant  word  of  the  fentence,  and 
always  the  hinge  upon  which  it  turns,  is 
die  laft  word  in  it.  It  fliould,  therefore, 
as  I faid,  be  left  to  the  fpeaker  to  place 
the  words,  as  well  as  to  lay  the  emphafis, 
where  he  thinks  it  will  belt  convey  his 
fenfe  to  the  hearer.  And  the  language 
which  lays  him  under  a reftraint  in  that 
particular  is  defective.  If  the  defect  arifes 
from  fome  fault  in  the  grammar  and  con- 
ftitution  of  the  language,  there  is  no  help 
for  it;  but  it  ought  not  to  proceed  from 
cuftom,  and  an  ill  tafte  of  compofition. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP,  III. 

Objection  to  the  antient  compofition  anfwered , 
and Jheivn  to  be  an  advantage  to  that  com- 
pofition.— This  illujirated  by  examples. — 
The  prefent  faflnonable  compofition  altoge-. 
ther  different  from  the  antient . 


IT  may  be  objected,  that  in  the  fimple  Ch.  3. 

compofitions  mentioned  in  the  prece- 
ding  chapter,  the  arrangement  may  be  ei- 
ther way,  without  any  injury  to  the  fenle 
or  the  perfpicuity.  But  what  lhall  we  fay  to 
thofe  artificial  arrangements,  by  which  the 
parts  of  fpeech  that  ought  always  to  go 
together,  are  fet  often  at  a great  diflance 
from  one  another,  as  a verb  from  its  no- 
minative, or  the  word  governed  by  it,  or 
the  adje<5tive  from  its  fubftantive ; by 
which  means  the  mind  is  kept  in  fufpenfe, 
fometimes  for  a great  while,  and  the  words 
fo  jollied  out  of  their  natural  order,  that  it 
requires  often  a great  deal  of  pains  and. 
lkill  to  rellore  them  to  that  order ; and, 
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Cfi.  3.  in  fhort,  the  fentence  is  made  little  better 
than  a riddle. 

The  thing  will  be  better  underflood  by 
an  example ; and  I will  take  one  from  the 
laft  flanza  of  an  ode  of  Horace,  which 
Milton  has  tranflated  literally,  and  thereby 
indeed  fhewn  very  clearly,  that  the  genius 
of  the  Englifh  language  will  not  bear  fuch 
an  arrangement.  But  the  queflion  is,  Whe- 
ther the  genius  of  the  Latin  be  equally 
ftinted  ? and  whether  there  be  any  beauty 
or  utility  in  ranging  the  words  in  fo  per- 
verfe  an  order,  as  thofe  gentlemen  would 
call  it  ? The  paflage  is  as  follows. 

Me  tabula  facer 

Votiva  paries  indicat  uvida 
Sufpendijfe  potenti 
Vejlimenta  maris  Deo. 

Od.  5. 

Now,  according  to  thofe  gentlemen,  the 
natural  and  proper  arrangement  is  that 
which  a fchoolboy  learning  Latin  is  or- 
dered by  his  matter  to  put  the  words  in. 
As  thus  : Saccr  paries  indicat  tabula  votivd 
me  fufpendijfe  uvida  vcfimenta  potenti  deo 
maris.  If  this  be  elegant  and  beautiful, 
then  indeed  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were 

in 
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in  a great  miftake  when  they  ftudied  Ch.  3. 
a compofition  the  very  reverfe  of  this. 

For  we  are  not  to  imagine,  that  it  was 
the  neceffity  of  the  verfe,  and  not  choice, 
that  piade  them  ufe  fuch  a compofition. 

For,  as  fhall  be  {hewn  afterwards,  it  is  as 
common  in  their  profe  writings  as  in  their 
verfe.  And  indeed  it  was  one  of  the  chief 
beauties  of  the  Attic  dialed!,  and  which 
diilinguifhed  more  perhaps  than  any  thing 
clfe  the  Attic  from  the  other  Greek  writers. 

This  beauty  the  Romans,  particularly  in 
later  times,  imitated  very  much ; for  not 
only  Horace  is  full  of  it,  but  even  in  Vir- 
gil’s eclogues,  where  one  fhould  have  ex- 
pected more  fimplicity  of  ftyle,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  it  to  be  found.  I {hall  give 
but  one  inflance  out  of  many : 

Hinc  tibi , qu£  fcmper  vicino  ab  limite  fepes 
Hybhtis  apibus  Jlorem  depajla  ftahtli, 

Stcpe  levi  fomnum  fuadebit  mire  fufurro. 

Of  this  artificial  compofition  in  Englifh 
I will  give  an  example  from  Milton : it  is 
from  the  fpeech  of  Satan  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fecond  book  of  Paradife  loft: 

Me,  tho’  juft  right  and  the  fix’d  laws  of  Heaven 
Did  firft  ordain  your  leader,  next  free  choice, 
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With  what  befides  in  council  or  in  fight 
Hath  been  atchiev’d  of  merit,  yet  this  lofs. 

Thus  far  at  leaft  recover’d,  hath  much  more 
Eftablifli’d  in  a fafc  unenvied  throne,  &c. 

Here  many  obje6lions  may  be  made  by 
the  advocates  for  tire  natural  order.  In 
the  firft  place,  Milton  has  taken  advantage 
of  the  pronoun  /having  an  accufative,  and 
has  placed  it  at  the  head  of  the  fentencc, 
at  a great  didance  from  its  verb  ejlablijhed; 
fo  that  we  do  not  know  what  he  would  be 
at,  till  we  come  to  the  fixth  line ; and  in- 
Head  of  faying  plainly,  and  naturally, 
“ That  the  lofs  they  had  fuftained  had  e- 
“ ftablifhed  him  much  more  firmly  than 
“ ever  in  his  throne,”  he  has  contrived  to 
cxprefs  it  in  the  moll  perplexed  way, 
throwing  in  betwixt  the  verb  and  the 
word  it  governs,  which  naturally  ought 
to  have  followed  it  immediately,  whole 
lentences  concerning  the  laws  of  Heaven, 
the  free  choice  of  his  fubjedts,  the  at- 
chievements  in  battle  and  in  council,  and 
the  recovery  of  their  lofs  fo  far ; and  fome 
of  thefe  are  parenthefes,  fuch  as,  'with  what 
befides , &c.  and,  thus  far  at  leaf  recovered , 
which  might  be  both  left  out  in  the  read- 
ing, having  no  necelTary  connexion  with 
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what  goes  before  and  follows,  and  ferving  Ch.  3. 
only  to  make  the  connection  more  remote 
betwixt  the  verb  and  the  pronoun  which 
it  governs,  and  by  confequence  the  com- 
pofition  more  intricate. 

This,  I think,  is  the*  opinion  of  thole 
gentlemen  fairly  dated,  and  applied  to  one 
of  the  fined  padages  of  our  greated  poet, 
and  which,  according  to  my  notions  of 
dyle,  is  a perfect  pattern  of  rhetorical  com- 
pofition,  hardly  to  be  equalled  in  Englifh. 

The  pronoun,  that  in  the  pafiage  I quoted 
from  Horace,  and  in  this  from  Milton,  is  fo 
far  feparated  from  its  verb,  and  which  is 
the  great  objection  to  the  compofition,  is, 

I think,  in  both  padages,  mod  properly 
placed  in  the  beginning,  becaufe  it  is  of 
himfelf  that  the  perfon  is  fpeaking;  and 
therefore  the  pronoun  is  naturally  made 
the  leading  word.  And  what  is  thrown  in 
betwixt  in  both  padages,  particularly  in 
the  Englidi  poet,  is  not  idle  words,  but 
fuch  as  fill  up  the  fenfe  mod  properly,  and 
give  a folidity  and  compactnefs  to  the  fen- 
tence,  which  it  otherwife  would  not  have. 

And  as  to  the  parenthefes  in  the  pafiage 
from  Milton,  it  is  well  known  to  thole 
who  underdand  any  thing  of  fpeaking, 
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Ch.  3.  that  if  parenthefes  be  not  too  long,  or  too 
frequent,  and  be  fpoken  with  a proper  va- 
riation of  voice,  they  produce  a wonderful 
effe<5t,  with  refpedl  both  to  the  pleafure  of 
the  ear  and  to  the  fenfe,  which  is  often 
thrown,  or  as  it  were  darted  in,  with  more 
force  than  it  could  be  in  any  other  way. 

To  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  I 
fay,  let  this  period  be  taken  down  in  the 
manner  that  a fchoolboy  conftrues  the  paf- 
fage  of  Horace  above  quoted.  Suppofe, 
for  example,  it  were  to  be  put  into  this 
form : “ This  lofs,  which  we  have  fo  far 
“ recovered,  hath  eftablilhed  me  in  my 
“ throne  more  firmly  than  the  laws  of 
“ Heaven,  which  ordained  me  your  lead- 
“ er,  or  than  even  your  own  free  choice, 
“ and  all  that  I have  atchieved  in  council 
“or  in  battle.”  Now,  I afk  any  reader 
of  tafte  or  judgement,  whether  the  period 
thus  frittered  down,  does  not  lofe  one  half 
of  the  ftrength  and  vigour  of  the  expref- 
fion,  as  well  as  of  the  beauty  and  pomp  of 
found  ? and  whether  there  be  not  wanting 
in  it,  not  only  that  roundnefs,  which  fills 
and  pleafes  the  ear  fo  much  of  a popular 
aflembly,  but  likewife  that  denfity  of  fenfe 
which  makes  fuch  an  impreflion,  and 
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which  the  critics  praife  fo  much  in  De-  Ch.  3. 
mofthenes  ? In  fliort,  it  appears  to  me, 
that  by  fuch  a change,  one  of  the  mod 
beautiful  periods  that  ever  was  compofed, 
by  which  Milton  has  deferved  the  praife 
which  Cicero  bellows  upon  poets,  of  flu- 
dying  the  beauty  of  oratorial  compolition, 
though  under  the  fetters  of  flridl  num- 
bers *,  is  rendered  flat  and  languid,  loling 
not  only  its  oratorial  numbers , but  enerva- 
ted in  its  fenfe  f. 

And 


* Orator  ad  Brutum,  cap.  2©.  “ Poeta  eft  eo  latida- 
“ bilior,  quod  virtutes  oratoris  perfequitur  cum  verfu  fit 
“ adftriftior.” 

•f-  One  may  fay  of  Milton  thus  traveJU  what  he  makes 
Beelzebub  fay  of  Satan  : “ If  this  be  he — But,  O ! how 
“ changed,  how  fallen  1”  from  him  who  contends  even 
with  Demofthenes  in  ftrength,  and  beauty  of  compolition  ; 
and,  if  the  language  could  have  fupported  him,  x*i  *•»  S 
Kxatnv,  l iftftifirTO)  !hm,  Horn.  II.  4 v.  382  Demofthenes 
excelled,  among  other  things,  in  the  vehemence  of  alter- 
cation. Let  any  man  of  tafte  read  the  altercation  be- 
twixt Satan  and  Death,  in  the  fecond  book  of  Paradife 
loft,  and  fay,  whether  there  be  any  thing  of  the  kind 
better  in  Demofthenes.  Demofthenes  excells  alfo  in 
ftrength  of  reafoning,  as  well  as  in  vehemence  of  conten- 
tion. I will  venture,  in  that  refpeCt  too,  to  compare  the 
difpute  betwixt  the  Angel  and  Satan,  when  he  was  de- 
tected at  the  ear  of  Eve,  in  book  4.  of  Paradife  loft,  or 
betwixt  Samfon  and  Dalilah,  in  Samfon  Agoniftes,  with 
any  thing  of  that  kind  in  the  Greek  orator.  But  it  was 

only 
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Ch.  3.  And  the  reafon  why  I think  the  fenfe 

v-"'v>-/  is  better  conveyed  by  fuch  compoAtion  is 
this  : No  fentence,  proportion,  or  argu- 
ment, can  be  thoroughly  underftood,  un- 
lefs  it  be  altogether  comprehended,  and 
every  part  of  it  at  once,  in  the  view  of 
the  mind.  For  the  molt  Ample  propofttion 
cannot  be  underftood,  if  we  do  not  fee 
at  once  and  connect  the  terms  of  it.  Nor 
can  the  conclufion  of  a fyllogifm  be  infer- 
red, if  the  mind  only  recognifes  the  pre- 
mifles  in  parts,  and  does  not  fee  the  pro- 
portions, and  their  connection,  in  one 
view.  For  one  thing  after  another  will  not 
do  in  this  matter ; but  the  mind  muft 
perceive  both  the  parts  each  by  itfelf,  and 
the  whole  together.  The  queftion  then  is. 
What  kind  of  compoAtion  it  is  that  con- 
tributes moft  to  give  the  mind  this  com- 
plex view  ? whether  that  which  breaks 


only  by  imitating  Demofthenes  that  Milton  could  equal 
him.  And  accordingly  it  is  evident,  that  among  the 
Greek  orators,  he  was  his  particular  ftudy : and  as  he 
had  pra&ifed  the  rhetorical  manner  fo  much  in  his  reli- 
gious and  political  difputes,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
ipeeches  in  the  Paradife  loft  are  fo  admirable,  and  fo 
much  furpailing  every  thing  of  the  kind  we  have  in 
Englilh. 

down 
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down  the  fenfe,  and  makes  a kind  of  pap  Ch.  3. 
of  it,  fit  only  to  feed  the  minds  of  chil- 
dren, or  that  which  gives  it  all  at  once, 
fo  interwoven  and  compounded,  that  the 
mind  muft  needs  perceive  it  altogether,  or 
not  at  all  ? For  the  fufpenfe  which  thofe 
gentlemen  complain  of,  muft  neceftarily 
have  that  effedt,  as  it  obliges  the  mind  to 
carry  along  with  it  the  whole  fenfe,  often 
to  the  very  laft  word  of  the  fentence  : and 
if  this  be  a principal  word,  as  it  often  is, 
the  fufpenfe  makes  it  ftrike  the  mind  with 
double  force.  In  fhort,  there  appears  no- 
thing more  proper,  than  that  what  muft 
be  united  in  the  mind,  fhould  be  united 
in  the  compofition  : and  whatever  excites 
the  mind  to  exert  that  uniting  faculty, 
ought  to  be  efteemed  an  advantage. 

It  muft  be  owned  indeed,  that  to  com- 
pofe  in  this  way  is  difficult ; and  that  even 
to  underftand  fuch  compofitions  is  not  ea- 
fy  for  perfons  not  accuftomed  to  them  : 
but  we  ought  to  remember  the  Greek  pro- 
verb, That  fine  things  are  difficult ; and  that  * 
for  the  fame  reafon  which  makes  this 
compofition  difpleafe  us,  we  ought  to  dif- 
like  the  declenfions  and  conjugations  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  prefer  our  own  lan- 
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Ch,  3.  guage  of  indeclinable  words,  as  being 
more  eafily  learned.  We  ought  alfo  to 
confider,  that  the  moll  difficult  things  be- 
come eafy  by  ufe;  and  that  by  accudom- 
ing  ourfelves  to  this  kind  of  compofi- 
tion,  we  exercife  that  befl  talent  of  the 
mind,  the  power  of  uniting,  and  feeing 
both  the  one  and  the  many , both  what  is 
firft  and  what  is  laft,  at  once : whereas,  if 
we  require  that  every  part  of  a fentence  or 
argument  fhould  be  dated  to  us  by  itfelf, 
like  the  deps  of  an  algebraical  analyfis, 
the  mind  never  will  acquire  any  great  de- 
gree of  ftrength  or  vigour,  but  will  con- 
tinue in  a date  of  infancy,  requiring  to 
have  every  thing  minced  down  as  it  were 
for  its  tender  domach.  To  this  weaknefs 
of  readers,  I obferve,  great  indulgence  has 
been  fhewn  by  fome  modern  French  and 
Englifh  authors,  who  have  not  only  re- 
nounced the  little  variety  of  compofition 
which  their  language  admits,  but  have  fa- 
ved  their  readers  the  trouble  of  carrying 
their  attention  to  a period  of  any  length, 
and  of  thereby  comprehending  feveral  dif- 
ferent things  in  one  view.  For  they  com- 
pofe  (if  it  can  be  called  compofition)  in 
{hart  fmart  fentences,  %>ibr antes  fententioUy 

very 
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very  pungent  and  forcible,  as  they  think,  Ch.  3. 
but  containing  commonly  only  one 
thought,  with  perhaps  another  fet  in  con- 
trail to  it.  This  is  the  falhionable  cut  of 
our  age,  by  which  we  think  we  triumph 
over  the  great  writers  of  antiquity,  fuch 
as  Plato,  Demofthenes,  and  Cicero ; and 
likewife  our  own  old  writers,  fuch  as  Milton, 
whom  I have  heard  treated  by  one  of  thofe 
falhionable  gentlemen  as  a pedant. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  competition  of  Demofhenes. 


THat  the  patrons  of  this  falhionable  Ch.  4. 

way  of  writing  fhould  be  offended 
with  the  ftyle  of  Demofthenes,  is  no  won- 
der, as  it  is  direcftly  oppofite  to  what  palfes 
among  them  for  beft ; but  that  they  Ihould 
imagine,  either  that  the  people  of  Athens 
did  not  underftand  him,  or  that  his  ha- 
rangues were  not  written  as  they  were 
lpoken,  is  very  extraordinary.  For  if  he 
had  not  been  underftood,  how  could  he 
have  been  fo  much  admired  by  a people 
Z z 2 that 
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Ch.  4.  that  were  the  fartheft  of  any  people  in  the 
world  from  being  fimple  or  ignorant  ? 
or  how  could  his  fpeeches  have  produced 
fuch  furprifing  effedls  ? And  that  the  com- 
pofition  of  them  was  fuch  as  we  now  read 
it,  cannot  be  doubted  by  thofe  who  know 
that  the  orations  of  thofe  great  orators  were 
all  written,  and  committed  to  memory,  be- 
fore they  were  fpoken ; and  that  they  ftudied 
the  arrangement  of  the  words,  as  much 
as  the  choice  of  them.  And  particularly, 
with  refpedl;  to  Demofthenes,  Plutarch  tells 
us,  that  having  formed  this  artificial  ftyle, 
upon  the  model  of  Pericles,  and  other  ora- 
tors before  his  time,  but  not  having  learn- 
ed enough  of  the  art  of  pronunciation, 
nor  got  breath  enough  to  be  able  to  fpeak 
properly,  thofe  long  periods  of  his,  fo  full 
of  various  matter  and  argument,  and 
therefore  requiring  variety  of  tones,  as  well 
as  great  power  of  voice,  he  was  very  ill  recei- 
ved at  firft  by  the  people,  infomuch  that  he 
once  ran  out  of  the  alfembly  with  his  head 
covered ; but  afterwards,  having  learned 
from  a friend  of  his,  that  was  a player, 
in  what  his  defect  lay,  and  having  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  pronunciation, 
he  became  the  molt  admired,  and  in 

reality 
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reality  the  greated  orator  of  antiquity : Ch.  4. 
and  among  many  other  talents  that  he  pof- 
fefled,  that  in  which  he  was  moil:  eminent 
was  his  compofition ; at  lead  fuch  was  the 
judgement  of  his  antagonid  iEfchines, 
who  fhould  bed  have  known  to  what  he 
himfelf  owed  his  ruin  *.  And  as  to  any 
perplexity  or  obfcurity  of  the  fenfe,  which 
fuch  an  artificial  compofition  as  that  of 
Demodhenes  might  be  thought  to  produce, 

I think  I am  able  to  £hew,  that  befides 
pleafing  the  ear  fo  much,  it  conveyed  the 
fenfe  more  forcibly  than  it  can  be  convey- 
ed by  what  we  would  call  the  natural  or- 
der of  the  words.  But  as  this  would  oc- 
cafion  a long  digrefiion,  and  fuch  as  could 
only  be  entertaining  or  indru<dive  to  the 
Greek  fcholar,  I have  thrown  it  into  a dif- 
fertation  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

And  fo  much  for  the  compofition  of 
words  confidered  as  fignificant  into  fen- 
tences,  which,  as  I have  faid,  is  the  only 
combination  of  fignificant  founds  that 
grammar  is  concerned  with.  They  are  of 
different  kinds,  fuch  as  affertorv,  interro- 
gative, optative,  and  imperative,  which 


• Dionyfius  Halicarn. 
i8j.  edit.  Sylburgii, 


Iltpi  Tnc  tmrmroe  r3  cv*?,  p. 
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Ch.  4.  may  be  all  reduced  to  two  general  heads, 
' viz.  a fentence  of  aflertion,  and  a fentence 
of  volition  *.  But  it  is  fufficient  for  my  pur- 
pofe  juft  to  mention  them,  as  it  does  not 
belong  to  grammar,  but  to  other  arts,  to 
treat  of  the  different  kinds  of  fentences. 
I therefore  proceed  to  the  compofition  of 
language,  confidered  as  found  merely,  fol- 
lowing the  fame  method  that  I did  in 
treating  of  the  analyfis  of  it,  and  begin- 
ning with  articulation. 


CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  compofition  of  the  material  part  of  lan- 
guage.— And,  firf,  of  the  compofition  of  ar- 
ticulate founds.  — The  firf  kind  of  that 
compofition  is  of  letters  into  Jy liable s. — What 
letters  will  compound  with  what. — The  in- 
fluence this  compofition  has  upon  the  found 
of  language. 

Ch.  5.  ASI  divided  the  analyfis  of  the  material 
JT\  part  of  language  into  three  heads, 

* Hermes,  pag.  17.  See  alfo  the  very  fine  paflage 
upon  the  fubjeft,  which  he  quotes  from  Ammonius,  up- 
on Ariftotle’s  book  of  Interpretation. 

viz. 
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viz.  articulation,  accent,  and  quantity ; Ch.  5. 
fo  I divide  the  compofition  of  it  in  the  fame 
manner  ; beginning  with  articulation. 

And  the  firft  compofition  of  this  kind,  is 
of  letters  into  fyllables,  which,  after 
what  I have  faid  of  letters,  it  is  hoped  will 
be  eafily  underftood. 

And  firft  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  all 
letters  will  not  compound  in  this  way  with 
all.  The  vowels  indeed  will  not  only  mix 
with  one  another,  as  we  have  feen,  form- 
ing what  is  called  diphthongs ; but  they 
will  compound  in  fyllables  with  all  the 
confonants,  which  are  fo  called,  becaufe 
they  found  in  company  with  the  vowels  *. 

But  this  does  not  hold  of  the  confonants, 
with  refpeft  to  one  another ; for  only  fome 
of  them  found  together  in  fyllables,  while 
others  of  them  cannot  aflociate  in  that 


* This  is  an  obfervation  of  Plato’s,  in  the  Sophijta, 
p.  177.  edit.  Ficini  ; where  he  fays,  that  fome  of  the 
letters  join  with  one  another,  and  fome  will  not ; but  the 
vowels,  he  obferves,  have  this  peculiar  quality,  that 
they  go  through  all  the  reft,  and  are  to  them  a kind  of 
band  or  tie,  without  which  they  could  not  join  together. 
They  are  therefore  to  be  confidered  as  the  cement  in  the 
ftru<5ture  of  language,  of  which  the  confonants  are,  as  it 
were,  the  ftones.  And  it  is  for  this  reafon,  as  I have 
elfewhere  obferved,  that  confonants  are  confidered  as  the 
principal  parts  of  articulate  founds. 

way; 
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Ch.  5.  way ; the  reafon  of  which  is,  that  the  con-' 
figuration  of  the  mouth,  and  the  atftion 
of  its  organs,  is  fo  different  in  the  pronun- 
ciation of  fome  of  them,  that  they  cannot 
be  joined  together  in  the  fame  enunciation, 
nor  without  fome  reft  or  paufe  betwixt, 
fo  that  there  may  be  time  to  give  a diffe- 
rent configuration  and  atftion  to  the  or- 
gans * ; whereas,  when  the  pronunciation 
is  not  fo  different,  the  founds  may  be  fo 
run  together  as  to  incorporate  in  one  fyl- 
lable.  And  in  this  way  five,  or  even  fix 
confonants  may  be  joined  in  the  fame  fyl- 
lable,  as  in  our  Englifh  word  Jlrength  ; 
but  in  that  cafe  there  can  be  no  more 
than  three  before  the  vowel,  and  as  many 
after. 

The  queflion  then  is,  What  confonants 
will  incorporate  with  what  ? The  confo- 
nants, as  I have  faid,  are  either  liquids  or 
mutes  ; and  befides  thefe,  there  is  the  mo- 
nadic letter,  as  it  is  called,  f,  which  is, 


* This  is  the  reafon  given  by  the  Halicarnaflian,  in 
his  treatife  of  Compofition,  fed.  22.  where,  in  account- 
ing why  the  letter  t cannot  be  founded  after  y in  the 
fame  fyllable,  after  he  had  deferibed  the  different  man- 
ners of  pronouncing  thefe  two  letters,  he  adds,  ’e,  Tp 

to  rofjLOL  c [ic*  irtfor  If  irifu,  foiri  rvyytrH,  fotirt 

'TXf>OJ4$lOVt  ijAXif:t\tCfiCxvtT6tt  T/f  XPGV0^’ 

properly 
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properly  fpeaking,  neither  mute  iior  li-  Ch. 
quid,  but  being  nearer  a liquid,  is  rec- 
koned  by  many  grammarians  one  of  them. 

Of  the  four  liquids,  /,  my  «,  r,  no  two  of 
them  will  join  together  in  the  fame  fyl- 
lable  in  Greek.  To  this  rule  there  is  orte 
exception  ; for  in  fome  few  fyllables  p and 
v are  founded  together  as  in  and 

nvctoum.  Neither  is  the  letter  J\  when  poft- 
poned  to  any  of  the  liquids,  founded  with 
them  in  the  fame  enunciation,  at  leaft  in 
Greek ; but  when  prefixed  it  can  be  founded 
with  /,  tfz,  and  1 1 ; for  fuch  is  the  variety  in 
this  matter,  that  fome  letters,  when  pre- 
fixed, will  join  with  others  in  the  fame 
fyllable,  but  not  when  poftporied ; and 
with  refpedt  to  others,  it  is  juft  the  re- 
verfe,  as  we  lhall  prefently  fee. 

As  to  the  nine  mutes,  there  are  not 
any  two  of  them  afiociated  together  in  the 
fame  fyllable,  lo  far  as  I remember,  either 
in  Englilh  or  in  Latin  ; for  though,  in 
the  word  Jirength , the  g appears  to  mix 
with  the  afpirated  /,  it  is  hardly  founded 
in  the  pronunciation.  But  as  the  Greek 
is  more  various,  in  its  foitnd,  than  any 
other  language,  at  leaft  that  I know,  there 
are  feveral  of  the  mutes  that  mix  together 
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Ch.  5.  in  that  language.  Thus  it  and  t being 
both  tenues , aflociate  together  in  the  word 
TTTtfOV,  and  the  like  ; and  for  the  fame  rea- 
fame  reafon  x and  r incorporate,  as  in  the 
word  xTa.cua.1 ; but  both  only  in  a certain 
order ; for  the  t and  the  * mu  ft  both  be 
prefixed.  B and  l alfo  join  together,  but  only 
in  one  word,  fo  far  as  I remember,  viz. 
CUw/>o(  ■,  and  the  reafon  is,  that  they  arc  re- 
lated, being  both  of  the  fame  clals  of 
mutes,  that  is,  of  the  middle  clafs  be- 
twixt the  tenues  and  the  afpirates  ; for  as 
C is  the  middle  letter  betwixt  n and  its  af- 
pirate,  fo  is  S the  middle  betwixt  r and  9. 
As  to  the  al pirate  mutes,  they  do  not  at 
all  mix  together,  either  in  Englifh  or  La- 
tin, fo  far  as  I can  recoiled ; but  in  Greek 
the  8 mixes  both  with  the  x,  as  in  the  word 
Xfhy,  and  with  the  9>  as  in  the  word  ?>(W  : 
but  the  9 and  the  x do  not  at  all  incorpo- 
rate together  ; for  all  which  there  are  rea- 
ligns, but  it  would  be  reckoned  too  minute 
and  tedious  if  I fhould  mention  them. 
But  with  refped  to  the  other  mutes,  the 
a pirates  do  not  at  all  incorporate  with 
them  in  the  fame  fyllable. 

The  proper  mixture  therefore  of  confo- 
nants  in  fyllables,  is  of  mutes  with  li- 
quids. 
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quids,  and  the  monadic  letter,  with  this  Ch.  5. 
difference  betwixt  the  liquids  and  that  let- 
ter,  that  the  liquids,  in  fuch  compofition, 
are  always  fubjoined  *,  at  leaf!  this  holds 
univerfally  in  Greek  ; but  in  Latin,  Eng- 
glilh,  and  other  dialects  of  the  Teutonic, 
the  liquid  after  the  vowel,  is  often  pre- 
fixed, as  in  am  ant , legunt , bold , bend , &c. 

But  the  «■  is  indifferently  either  prefixed  or 
fubjoined  to  the  mute  in  Greek,  Latin, 
Englifh,  and  other  modern  languages. 

In  this  manner  I have  {hewn  what  con- 
fonants  in  fyllables  may  be  joined,  or  may 
not  be  joined  with  what.  But  of  thofe  that 
may  be  joined,  all  do  not  by  their  junction 
make  the  fame  pleafant  found.  And  a great 
part  of  the  variety  of  the  found  of  a lan- 
guage, the  pleafantnefs  or  harlhnefs  of  it,  the 
manlinefs  or  effeminacy,  will  depend  upon  ' 
the  proper  junction  of  letters  ip  fyllables, 
as  well  as  upon  the  proper  choice  of  the 
letters  themfelves.  If  therefore  we  fup- 

1 

* This  is  an  observation  of  the  Halicamaffian,  in  his 
treatife  of  Compofition,  fo  often  quoted,  fed,  22.  where 
he  fays,  viivot  vtfvxt  xpoTXTTtc-Gxi  tuv  x<puvw  rx  ijxifuvx:  which 
however  is  not  true,  if  we  reckon,  as  he  docs,  the  r a- 
raong  the  liquids  ; for  it  is  prefixed  to  the  mute  in  many 
fyllables  in  Greek.  < 

1 A ^ pofe 

I ' f ' 
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pofe  in  a language,  a very  frequent  ufe  of 
a poor  and  flender-founding  vowel,  fuch 
as  the  i,  which  is  the  cafe  of  the  modem 
Greek ; and  if,  at  the  fame  time,  it  be 
joined  in  the  fame  fyllable  with  confonants 
that  do  not  run  eafily  together ; it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  found  of  fuch  language  muft 
be  very  difagreeable.  In  our  Englilh,  and 
other  dialers  of  the  Teutonic,  there  is 
not  that  perpetual  ioticifm  which  is  in  the 
modern  Greek,  and  which  makes  the  found 
of  that  language  refemble  neighing.  But 
the  words  are  crouded  with  confonants, 
and  they  frequently  end  with  mutes,  and 
often  with  liquids  prefixed  to  thofe  mutes, 
which  muft  have  appeared  a very  harfh 
and  uncouth  found  to  the  antient  Greeks, 
who  never  prefixed  a liquid  to  a mute  in 
the  fame  fyllable,  nor  ever  terminated  a 
word  with  a mute,  nor  even  with  either 
of  the  two  liquids  * and  h and  but  feldoni 
with  jp. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  compofition  of  fyllables  into  ivords9 
and  of  ’words  into  fentences. — The  fmooth - 
nefs  or  roughnefs  of  a language  depends  up- 
on fuch  compofition. — Deficiency  of  modern 
languages , and  great  excellency  of  the  Greek , 
in  that  particular. 

TH  E next  compofition  of  articulate  Ch.  6, 
founds  is  of  fyllables  into  words ; as 
to  which  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  in  or- 
der to  make  the  found  of  a language  plea- 
fant  and  flowing,  the  letter  that  concludes 
the  preceding  fy liable  fhould  run  eafily  in- 
to that  which  begins  the  next.  If  the  pre- 
ceding or  fubfequent  letter  be  a vowel, 
there  can  be  nothing  harfti  in  pronouncing 
together  the  two  fyllables  ; or  if  they  be 
both  vowels  that  will  only  produce  a ga- 
ping, or  opening  of  the  vowels  upon  one 
another,  which  in  many  cafes  is  agreeable, 
becaufe  it  exprefles  the  nature  of  the  thing 
Signified,  as  in  that  famous  line  of  Homer, 

'Hiont  Gcoovi,  &c. 

But 
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Ch  6 But  the  difficulty  is  when  the  firft  fyl- 
lable  ends,  and  the  next  begins  with 
a confonant ; for  if  the  two  confonants 
be  of  fuch  a nature  as  not  to  run 
eafily  into  one  another,  that  makes  the 
pronunciation  of  the  two  fyllables  un- 
pleafant.  The  Greeks,  when  they  came 
to  form  and  poliih  their  language,  were 
very  attentive  to  this  ; and  I will  give  an 
example  or  two  of  it.  The  word  xxnSxxt,  by 
a fyncope,  they  fhortened  into  xxr£a\t ; but 
as  the  7 and  £ do  not  run  well  together, 
and  acceordingly  are  never  joined  in  the 
lame  fyllable,  infiead  of  *ar£ax t they  faid 
xxoCxxi;  and  in  • like  manner,  and  for  the 
lame  reafon,  they  faid  xx^-rm  inftead  of  xxt- 
•rwi.  N and  x being  unfociable  letters,  and 
never  meeting  in  the  fame  fyllable,  at  lead; 
when  the  > precedes,  if  the  * end  the  firft 
fyllable,  and  the  * begin  the  next,  the  r 
is  changed  into  a y,  which  is  the  corre- 
spondent middle  letter  of  the  afpirate  x> 
as  in  iyyjifiui,  and  many  others.  And  fome- 
times  it  is  changed  to  y in  the  end  of  a 
fyllable,  when  the  next  fyllable  begins 
with  a conlbnant  with  which  y makes  a 
pleafmt  found,  as  in  the  word  iyQxxi,  and 
many  others.  And  fometimes  a letter  is 

inferted 
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inferted  betwixt  it  and  the  fucceeding  let- 
ter, to  prevent  the  cacophony,  as  in  the 
word  arlpic  in  place  of  in'ftt  or  ofytc,  the  « 
being  elided. 

In  this  article  our  modern  languages* 
particularly  thofe  of  Gothic  extraction, 
are  not  near  fo  accurate ; and  for  that 
reafon,  if  there  were  no  other,  the  found 
of  them  is  much  more  unpleafant  than  that 
of  the  Greek. 

Further,  to  give  a fmooth  pronuncia- 
tion and  a pleafant  flow  to  a language, 
it  is  neceflary  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
words  fhould  have  a certain  length  ; for 
the  radical  words  muff  needs  be  fhort,  o- 
therwife  there  could  not  be  derivatives 
and  compounds,  except  they  were  of  an 
enormous  length.  In  this  refpecl  the  mo- 
dern dialeCts  of  the  Teutonic  are  remark- 
ably defective ; for  the  words  are  com- 
monly monofyllables,  particularly  in  Eng- 
lifli.  This  neceflarily  makes  a great  many 
flops  in  the  pronunciation  of  any  fentence, 
which  deftroys  the  continuity  and  flow  of 
fpeech,  and  makes  it  run  like  a ihallow 
dream  chafing  among  pebbles. 

The  next  and  laft  compofition  of  this 
kind  is  of  words  with  words  into  fenten- 
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Gh.  6.  ces.  In  order  to  make  this  compofitioa 
pleafant,  the  words  fhould  run  into  one  an- 
other, fo  that  there  may  be  as  little  (lop 
as  poffible  betwixt  them,  and  the  whole 
joined,  as  if  it  were  of  one  continued  tex- 
ture, and  but  one  word  *.  This  is  done 
by  making  either  the  following  word  be- 
gin with  a vowel,  or,  if  that  cannot  be 
done,  with  a confonant  that  will  affociate 
with  the  confonant  which  terminates  the 
preceding  word,  if  it  do  not  end  in  a 
vowel.  When  this  is  negle&ed,  the  com- 
pofition  becomes  broken,  harih,  and  au- 
ltere,  as  the  Halicarnaffian  has  fhewn  very 
evidently,  in  his  fine  criticifm  upon  the 
compofition  of  Pindar  and  Thucydides  f. 
How  defe&ive,  in  this  particular,  our  Eng- 
lifh,  and  other  dialers  of  the  Teutonic, 
are,  mull:  be  evident  to  every  attentive  ob- 
ferver,  moft  of  our  words  beginning  and 
ending  with  mutes  or  liquids  that  will 
not  affociate  together,  or  with  vowels,  of' 
which  we  cannot  help  the  gaping,  upon 
one  another. 

* The  Halicarnaflian,  fpeaking  of  this  kind  of  compt*- 

fltion,  fays,  IweiXnpiui  &XMrX0ff  a%ut  xai  a’wvpaviat  rxvrx  rd  /j.6- 
piet  ris  /lux(  Kthxf  o^iv  xTroTtKxvrx  ftV  Svvxy.tr.  fed.  1%. 

f Tltpi  rvvSiWf,  fed, 

Thus 
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Thus  from  obfervations,  which  I am  Ch.  6. 
perfuaded  would  at  firft  fight  appear,  al- 
moft  to  every  reader,  minute  and  trifling, 
we  are  able  to  explain  how  one  lan- 
guage comes  to  be  more  pleafant  to  the 
ear  than  another.  It  was  in  this  way  that 
the  antient  matters  of  art  explained  every 
thing,  and  made  a fcience  of  criticifm,  e- 
ven  of  that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  the 
found  of  language,  and  which,  by  many, 
is  thought  to  be  judged  of  only  by  fenfe 
and  irrational  feeling.  We  may  then  clear- 
ly fee  the  reafon  why  the  Greek  is  a 
fmoother  and  more  agreeable  language  to 
the  ear  than  the  Englifh,  or  any  other  of 
Gothic  extraction  ; and  why  the  Greeks, 
when  they  came  to  polifli  their  language, 
threw  off  the  old  Hebrew  termination  in 
mutes,  of  which  the  Latins  have  retained 
fo  much,  as  I had  occafion  before  to  ob- 
ferve,  and  ended  all  their  words  in  vowels 
or  liquids  ; nor  even  all  the  liquids,  as 
the  Latins  do,  but  only  fuch  of  them  as 
they  thought  of  molt  pleafant  found.  In 
this  way  we  can  account  why,  in  place  of 
the  Latin  legit , the  Greeks  fay  x«7«>  and  in 
place  of  legunt , xtyem  or  \iyvah  with  a * 
added  to  it,  when  a vowel  follows  in  the 
Vol.  II.  3 B beginning 
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beginning  of  the  next  word,  to  prevent  a 
difagreeable  hiatus  in  the  pronunciation. 
In  fhort,  the  great  difference,  as  appears 
to  me,  betwixt  the  Greek  and  its  filler 
dialers,  fuch  as  the  Hebrew,  Teutonic, 
and  Celtic,  is  that  the  Greeks,  a moft  in- 
genious people,  and  of  a truly  mufical  ear, 
cultivated  and  refined  the  mother-tongue, 
in  found  as  well  as  expreffion,  while  the 
other  nations  Hill  kept  it  in  the  rude  (late 
in  which  they  found  it. 

The  extraordinary  care  and  attention, 
which  the  Greeks  bellowed  upon  the  found 
of  their  language,  is  a matter  of  curiofity 
to  thofe  who  have  fludied  this  language ; 
but  as  it  does  not  belong  to  the  hiflory  of 
language  in  general,  I have  thrown  fome 
obfervations  upon  that  fubjedl  into  a differ- 
tation  by  itfelf,  annexed  to  this  volume.  I 
will  therefore  here  conclude  what  I had 
to  fay  of  the  compofition  of  articulate 
founds,  and  proceed  to  the  compofition  of 
the  fecond  part  of  the  matter  of  language, 
viz.  accent. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Of  the  compofition  of  accents  in  the  antient 
languages. — The  •variety  of  that  compofition 
in  Greek. — Not  fo  great  in  Latin. — The  ef- 
fect of  it  upon  the  fyle. 

I Have  given,  in  the  preceding  book,  Ch.  7. 

the  analyfis  of  this  part  of  language, 
and  explained  the  nature  of  it.  I am  now 
to  Ihew  the  compofition  of  it,  and  the  ef- 
fects which  it  rauft  produce  upon  lan- 
guage. And  though  we  have  not  the 
practice  of  the  antient  accents,  any  man 
who  has  the  leafl  knowledge  of  mufic  muft 
know  the  effect  which  the  mixture  of 
grave  and  acute  tones  mull  produce.  We 
all  know,  that  a monotony  in  fpeaking  is 
difagreeable  ; but  we  have  no  other  way 
of  avoiding  it,  but  by  tones  exprelfive  of 
fome  fentiment  or  feeling.  Thefe  the  an- 
tients  had  as  well  as  we,  but  they  had  be- 
fides  fyllabic  tones,  which  we  have  not, 
and  which  mull  have  made  their  language 
found  in  our  ears  fomething  like  recita- 
3 B 2 tive  ; 
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Ch.  7.  tive  ; and  if  we  were  to  hear  it,  perhaps 
fome  among  us  would  call  it  cant.  But 
the  little  variety  of  thefe  fyllabic  tones, 
there  being  no  more  of  them  than  a fifth 
and  a fundamental,  and  the  voice  not  reft- 
ing  upon  them,  but  running  them  on 
without  interruption,  diflinguilhed  them 
fufficiendy  from  mufic  or  cant  *. 

If  indeed  every  word  had  been  accented 
in  the  fame  way,  and  the  voice  had  always 
rifen  to  a fifth  at  equal  intervals,  there 
would  have  been  an  uniformity  in  their 
accents,  which  would  have  made  them 
not  very  agreeable.  And  it  was  fome- 
thing  of  that  uniformity  which  Quindti- 
lian  complains  of  in  his  own  language, 
where  all  the  words  were  fo  far  accented  in 
the  fame  way,  that  none  of  them  was  a- 
cuted  upon  the  laft  fyllable.  But  the 
Greek  language  had  all  the  variety  in  this 
refpect  that  two  accents  could  give ; for 
the  acute  accent  was  laid  indifferently  up- 
on any  fyllable  of  the  word,  if  not  be- 
yond the  antepenult,  though  always  ac- 
cording to  certain  rules  ; for  nothing  in 

* The  Halicarnaffian,  fpeaking  on  this  fubjedl,  fays, 
that  profe  compofition  Ihould  he  not  as  it 

Ihould  be  Ivfvifio;  not  . — Ihpl  rvvflff.  feci.  11.  in  fine. 

that 
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that  language  was  without  rule,  that  Ch.  7. 
could,  by  its  nature,  be  fubjedled  to  rule. 

The  effedt  of  thefe  accents,  properly  di- 
verfified,  upon  their  compofition,  mull  have 
been  very  great.  I know  well,  that  the  mere 
modern  reader  will  have  no  idea  of  this ; 
and  many,  even  of  the  learned,  are  un- 
willing to  believe  it.  But  the  authority  of 
the  Halicarnaffian  upon  the  point  is  ex- 
prefs  and  decifive.  He  fays,  “ That  rhe- 
“ torical  compofition  is  a kind  of  mufic, 

“ differing  from  fong  or  inftrumental  mu- 
“ fic,  in  the  degree,  not  in  the  kind.  For, 

“ in  this  compofition,  the  words  have  me- 
* ‘ lody , rhythm,  variety,  or  change,  and  what 
“ is  proper  or  becoming  *.  So  that  the  ear 
“ in  it,  as  well  as  in  mufic,  is  delighted 
“ with  the  melody,  moved  by  the  rhythm, 

“ — is  fond  of  variety,  and  defires,  with  all 
“ thefe,  what  is  proper  and  fuitable.  The 
“ difference  therefore  is  only  of  greater  or 
“ lefs.”  And  a little  after  this,  fpeaking 
of  the  way  of  varying  compofition  agree- 


# MwotN  yip  tic  »»  « rSv  xoXitixup  \oyuv  txtmpLit,  ru  xovu 

kar rvtrec  t5c  Ip  uiate  xal  opyavoif  ra  xoiy.  Kal  yap  tr  ravry  xeu 
pctko;  t^yo-ip  ai  Xf %hc  xai  pvoptop  k ai  ptfrafloknv  xal  xpixov'  ort  xal  Ixt 
touthc  i axon  Ttpxtrai  pctv  rote  petkterip,  aytrai  it  roic  pvBjuZic,  &<rxa- 
itrai  if  rat  ptfrafiakac , xoBh  is  txl  xxptup  to  oikhov,  n if  Stakkayh  xara. 
to  /xxkkov  xai  nTTOP.  — lit  pi  ruvGtx.  If* 

ably, 
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Ch.  7.  ably,  be  fays,  “ That  long  and  Ihort 
words,  rough  and  fmooth,  Ihould  be 
“ mixed,  fo  that  there  Ihould  not  be 
“ together  many  words  of  few  fylla- 
bles,  nor  many  polyfyllables ; neither 
“ Ihould  words  of  the  fame  tone  be  be- 
“ fide  one  another,  nor  words  of  the 
« fame  quantity  And  in  another  paf- 
fage  t he  fays,  “ That  in  order  to  make 
“ compofition  beautiful  and  pleafant,  there 
« muft  be  a noble  melody,  and  a rhythm 
«*  0f  dignity.”  The  laft  paffage  I (hall 
mention  is  where  he  fays  J,  That  the  beft 
ftyle  is  that  which  has  the  greateft  varie- 
ty ; and  among  other  varieties,  he  men- 
tions, “ different  rhythms  in  different  pla- 
it ces,  figures  of  all  kinds,  and  different 
“ tones  of  the  voice,  (which  made  what 
“ they  called  profody ),  fuch  as  by  their  va- 
**  riety  do  not  tire.”  And  in  what  he  has 
written  upon  the  ftyle  of  Demofthenes,  the 
firft  diftinguifhing  chara&eriftic  he  men- 

• M»/i  i»  ofctunta  rap  c/itirrmic,  (inti  Spc*Xf°r*  **} 

Bid.  1».  initio. 

f Mixoc  «uy«Wf — i^iffuirixoc.  Bid.  IJ. 

J Kai  rotffwf  femf  ai  xxktfitnl  Wfovptmi  hafopal,  xXirrixmi  rj  »•>- 

XlXJa  TOT  HOfOt.  loid.  lo- 
tions 
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cions  of  his  compofition  is  the  or  Ch.  7. 

melody  of  it  *. 

I have  given  thefe  paflages  at  fome 
length,  becaufe  they  prove  evidently,  that 
the  mixture  of  tones  was  a beauty  in  com- 
pofition which  the  Greeks  ftudied,  though 
we  have  hardly  an  idea  of  it;  and  that 
thofe  who  deny  the  exiftence  of  fuch  tones, 
take  away  a confiderable  part,  both  of  the 
Greek  grammar,  and  of  the  ornament  of 
their  compofition  ; and  may  be  really  faid 
to  disfigure  the  language,  doing  all  in 
their  power  to  make  it  as  harfli  and  bar- 
barous, and  as  little  favoured  by  the  mufes 
and  graces,  as  the  northern  languages  of 
Europe. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  the  compofition  of  accents  in  Englijh , and 
of  Englijh  •verfe. 


I Have  faid,  and  I think  proved,  that  Ch.  8. 

though  in  Englilh  we  have  fome  fyl- 
lables  longer  than  others,  yet  our  verfe  is 

• n«f!  Tis  Stivonros  ri  AiyoirS-rrJf,  f.  19*.  193.  Edit.  Sylivrg. 

made, 
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Ch.  8.  made,  not  by  quantity,  but  by  what  we 
call  accent ; and  I am  now  to  fhew  in  what 
manner  it  is  fo  made.  It  may  be  thought, 
that  according  to  the  rules  of  method,  I 
ought  to  have  delayed  this  till  I came  to  treat 
of  poetry : but,  according  to  my  notion  of 
that  art,  verfe  is  not  at  all  effential  to  it ; 
blit  there  may  be  excellent  poetry,  and  I 
think  I know  fome  fuch,  in  profe ; as,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  may  be  verfe  with- 
out poetry.  I therefore  confider  verfe  only 
as  a fpecies  of  ftyle  or  compofition ; and, 
as  I think,  that  it  is  made  in  Englifh  by  a 
certain  compofition  of  accents,  it  belongs 
to  the  fubje6l  of  which  we  are  now  treat- 
ing. 

Our  Englifh  verfe,  though  it  be  not 
formed  by  quantity,  and  therefore  is  ef- 
fentially  different  from  the  antient  verfe, 
yet  it  may  be  confidered  as  a fpecies  of 
rhythm.  For  rhythm,  as  we  have  feen,  is  a 
very  general  idea,  comprehending  every  kind 
of  motion  in  which  the  mind  perceives  any 
relation  or  analogy  of  parts,  and  is  divi- 
ded, as  we  have  feen,  into  feveral  fpeciefes. 
But  we  need  here  take  notice  only  of  two 
of  them ; that  which  is  produced  by  the 
mixture  of  loud  and  foft  founds,  and  that 

which 
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which  arifes  from  the  diftance  or  intervals  Ch.  8. 
betwixt  fuch  founds.  Of  thefe  two  fpe- 
ciefes  of  rhythm,  if  I am  not  miftaken, 
the  mufic  of  a drum  and  the  rhythm  of 
our  Englifh  verfe  is  compounded.  For 
there  muft  be  in  it  both  louder  and  fofter 
founds;  that  is,  accented,  and  not  accent- 
ed fyllables ; and  thefe  muft  return  at  e- 
qual  intervals,  or  fuch  as  have  fome  other 
ratio  to  one  another,  otherwife  there  is  no 
verfe. 

To  be  convinced  that  this  is  the  nature 
of  our  verfe,  a very  little  attention  will  be 
necelfary : for  we  have  no  more  to  do  but 
to  repeat  any  verfe  in  Englifh,  and  we 
fhall  find,  that  without  the  alternate  per- 
cuflion  of  the  accented  and  unaccented 
fyllable,  it  would  not  be  verfe. 

There  is  however  fomething  more  re- 
quired to  complete  the  verfe  ; and  that  is, 

a certain  number  of  fvllables : for  if  thefe 

¥ 

alternate  pulfations  were  to  go  on  without 
any  determined  meafure,  they  would  not 
make  verfe.  But  thefe,  with  a certain 
number  of  fyllables,  are,  I fay,  all  that  is 
required  to  make  verfe  in  Englifh.  We 
have  indeed  added  rhyme , which  is  made 
by  the  laft  fyllables  of  the  number  that 
Vol.II.  3 C makes 
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Ch.  8.  makes  the  verfe,  being  of  the  like  found. 
'“"v^  But  it  is  no  more  than  a barbarous  orna- 
ment * of  our  verfe,  which  came  origi- 
nally from  the  Arabs,  who  introduced  it 
with  their  other  arts  into  Europe.  It  was 
firft  ufed  by  the  monks  in  their  Latin 
verfe,  the  only  verfe  at  that  time  known ; 
and  it  was  afterwards  adopted  into  our 
vernacular  verfe,  when  we  began  to  com- 
pofe  in  our  mother-tongues.  And  indeed 
it  appears  to  me  to  be  neceflary  for  verfe 
in  moil  of  the  other  modern  languages  of 
Europe,  and  particularly  the  French. 

But  our  accents,  belides  that  they  make 
our  language  capable  of  blank  verfe,  I 
will  undertake  to  fhew,  as  I promifed, 
give  a beauty  and  variety  to  our  verfe, 

* It  was  not  unknown  to  the  antients,  and  was  rec-  • 
koned  among  their  figures  of  fpeech,  under  the  name  of 
, cmoiotimutii.  It  is  ufed  fometimes  by  Homer,  when  he  has 
a mind  to  make  his  ftyle  very  fweet  and  pleafant,  as  in 
the  firft  fimile  of  the  Iliad,  and  the  famous  fimile  of  the 
nightingale  in  the  Odyfley  : but  it  is  rarely  ; and  it  can  be 
{hewn,  that  he  has  avoided  it  upon  fimdry  occafions.  It 
is  therefore  the  conftant  ufe  of  it  that  is  barbarous,  efpe- 
cially  in  long  and  grave  works.  For  if  it  were  to  be  ufed 
only  in  fong  or  in  Ihort  light  pieces  of  the  Anacreontic  kind, 
(which  is  the  way  that  Milton  has  ufed  it),  it  might  pafs 
for  au  ornament  in  our  modern  poetry,  for  want  of  bet- 
ter. 

fuch 
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fuch  as  is  not  to  be  found  in  that  of  any  Ch.  8. 
other  language  of  Europe.  And  this,  I 
hope,  will  bring  me  in  favour  again  with 
my  Englifh  reader ; who  would  no  doubt 
be  much  difpleafed  with  what  I have  faid 
in  general  of  our  Englilh  verfification,  and 
particularly  with  the  comparifon  I made 
of  it  to  a drum. 

The  Englifh  verfe,  then,  befides  that  it 
requires  not  the  jingle  of  like  endings, 
and  befides  the  variety  that  it  admits  of 
long  and  fhort  verfe,  which  it  has  in  com- 
mon with  the  verfification  of  other  lan- 
guages in  Europe,  has  this  further  variety 
from  its  accents,  that  it  may  have  the  loud 
ftroke  or  percuffion,  either  firft  or  laft. 

And  according  to  this  difference,  we  have 
two  different  kinds  of  verfe  in  Englifh  ; 
the  one  of  which  we  may  call  lambic , if 
we  mull  needs  liken  our  metre  to  the  an- 
tient,  and  the  other  Trochaic.  The  firft  is 
formed  when  the  ftrong  ictus  is  laft,  and 
the  weak  firft ; or,  in  other  words,  when 
the  unaccented  fyllable  is  firft,  and  the 
accented  laft.  Of  this  kind  is  our  long 
verfe,  which  we  dignify  with  the  name  of 
Hexameter , or  Heroic,  fuch  as  that  of  Mil- 
3 G 2 ton 
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Ch.  8.  ton  in  the  Paradife  loft  *.  And  I think  it 
V“'"vv-/  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  the  march  of 

this 


* It  may  be  obferved,  that  Milton  ufes  a little  free- 
dom fometimes  in  the  beginning  of  this  verfe,  by  making 
the  firft  foot  of  it  a Trochee  inftead  of  an  Iambus  ; that 
is,  beginning  with  an  accented  fyllable  ; as  in  this  verfe  : 

“ Daughter  of  God  and  man,  accomplifh’d  Eve.” 

And  he  has  been  followed  in  this  by  later  poets ; Mr 
Pope  particularly,  as  in  this  verfe: 

“ Pleafures  the  lex,  as  children  birds  purfue.’’ 

It  is  an  irregularity,  if  it  may  be  called  one,  which  gives 
a beautiful  variety  to  the  verfe,  by  interrupting  the  mo- 
notony of  the  Iambics;  and  I wonder  that  it  is  not  more 
ufed.  But  Milton,  who  has  varied  his  verfitication,  I 
think,  more  than  any  other  of  our  poets,  fometimes 
breaks  the  meafure  of  the  verfe  altogether  ; as  in  this 
line : 

“ Burnt  after  him  to  the  bottomlefs  pit.” 

Nor  are  we  to  imagine,  that  Milton  did  this  through  ne- 
gligence, or  as  not  knowing  the  nature  of  the  verfe  he 
ufed  ; but  it  was  to  give  a variety  to  his  verfe,  and  fome 
relief  to  the  ear,  which  might  othcrwife  be  tired  with 
the  conftant  repetition  of  the  fame  meafure.  It  is  for 
this  reafon  that  we  have,  both  in  Homer  and  Virgil,  irre- 
gularities of  a like  kind ; fuch  as  Anaptefls  in  place  of 
DaAyls,  and  Iambics  or  Trochaics  in  place  of  Spondees, 
which  have  been  noted  by  the  critics  ; and  the  effeft 
' they  had  upon  the  verfe  obferved,  either  in  making  it 

empty,  and  as  it  were  hollow,  or  tumid  and  big  bellied. 
And  our  Shakcfpeare,  I obferve,  though  not  learned  like 
Milton,  and  following  only  the  dictates  of  nature  and  an 
excellent  genius,  has,  in  fome  of  the  pailionate  parts  of 

his 
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this  verfe  is  grave  and  majeftic,  and  well  Ch.  8. 
fuited  to  heroic  argument ; efpecially  if  it  v — 

be 


his  plays,  broken  the  meafure  of  his  verfe,  and,  as  the 
antient  tragic  poets  were  in  life  to  do,  made  a kind  of 
monody  of  it,  in  a different  fort  of  verfe.  Of  this  kind 
is  what  he  makes  King  Lear  fay,  when  he  difcovers  his 
daughter  Cordelia : 

“ Pray  do  not  mock  me  : 

“ I am  a very  foolilh  fond  old  man, 

“ Fourfcore  and  upwards  : 

“ Not  an  hour  more  or  lefs  ; 

“ And,  to  deal  plainly, 

“ I fear  I am  not  in  my  perfect  mind.” 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  in  words  of  two  or  more 
fyllables,  the  poet  is  not  at  liberty  to  alter  the  ufual  way 
of  accenting  the  word.  In  monofyllables  he  has  a great- 
er liberty,  but  which  he  ought  not  to  abufe  by  laying 
the  accent  upon  infignificant  monofyllables  that  will  bear 
no  emphafis,  fuch  as  a , or  the,  or  to,  or  by,  &c.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  a great  beauty  of  verfe,  when  the  mo- 
nofyllable  on  which  the  accent  is  thrown,  is  a word  that 
not  only  will  bear  an  emphafis,  but  requires  it.  So  that 
the  accent,  which  is  the  elevation  of  the  voice  upon  one 
fyllable  of  the  word,  and  the  emphafis,  which  is  the 
fame  elevation  upon  a •word  of  a fentence,  in  order  to  dif- 
tinguifh  it  from  the  reft,  concur  together  And  this  is  one 
of  the  beauties  of  that  celebrated  diftich  of  Mr  Denham, 
in  his  Cooper's  Hill,  which  Mr  Dryden  propofes  as  a pro- 
blem to  eiercife  the  wits  of  the  critics,  to  difcover  the 
reafons  why  it  is  fo  harmonious. 

“ Tho’  deep,  yet  clear;  tho’  gentle,  yet  not  dull; 

**  Strong,  without  rage ; without  o’erflowing,  full.” 

where 
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Ch.  8,  be  not  tagged  with  rhyme.  It  confifts  of 
ten  fyllables ; and,  if  we  pleafe,  we  may 
divide  it  into  feet  of  two  fyllables  each, 
and  call  them  Iambic ; and  in  this  way  we 
fhall  have  five  feet  in  the  line. 

Out  of  this  verfe  is  made  a fhorter,  by 
cutting  off  two  fyllables,  fo  that  it  confifts 
only  of  four  Iambics.  This  is  the  verfe 
which  Dean  Swift  commonly  ufes,  as  in 

where  the  emphafis,  as  well  as  the  accent,  falls  upon 
the  monofyllables  deep,  clear,  Jlrong,  rage , and  full.  But 
this  is  not  the  only  beauty  of  thofe  lines.  For,  in  the 
firft  place,  There  are  the  antithefes  of  deep  and  clear, — 
gentle  and  dull, — Jlrong  and  'without  rage, — and  full,  'with - 
tut  t’erfewing.  idly.  If  thefe  antithefes  had  been  all  ex- 
preffed  in  the  fame  manner,  I Ihould  have  thought  there 
were  too  many  of  them,  and  that  the  compofition  was 
too  uniform.  But  there  is  only  a fimilarity  in  the  two 
firft  of  them  ; which  being  carried  no  farther,  I think,  is 
a beauty.  And  die  expreffion  of  the  two  in  the  fecond 
line  is  different,  not  only  from  thofe  in  the  firft,  but  from 
one  another.  Thefe  are  beanties  of  compofition  inde- 
pendent of  the  verfification.  But,  lajlly.  There  is  a fur- 
ther beauty  in  the  verfification  befides  that  already  ob- 
ferved ; namely,  that  the  fecond  line  begins  with  a Tro- 
chee, that  is,  with  an  accented  fyllable,  in  place  of  an 
unaccented,  with  which  the  firft  line  begins.  This  gives 
a flow  to  the  fecond  line  very  different  from  that  of  the. 
firft,  and  gives  a beautiful  variety  to  the  whole,  which 
otherwife  the  four  antithefes,  notwithftanding  the  change 
of  expreffion,  would  render  a little  too  uniform  in  the 
ftrufture. 

, the 
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the  ode  to  Stella  on  her  birthday,  begin-  Ch.  8. 
ning  thus : 

Thou,  Stella,  waft  no  longer  young, 

When  firft  for  thee  my  lyre  I ftrung. 

It  is  of  lefs  gravity  than  the  other,  becaufe 
it  has  not  the  fame  length  or  flow.  But  it 
is,  I think,  a pretty  kind  of  verfe,  capable 
of  being  adapted  both  to  grave  and  to 
light  fubjedls ; which  laft  it  fuits  very  well, 
with  the  addition  of  thofe  double  and  un- 
common rhymes,  which  Butler  and  Swift 
have  ufed  with  fo  much  fuccefs ; fuch  as. 

Pulpit  drum  ecclefiaftic. 

Beat  with  fift  inftead  of  a ftick. 

And, 

His  brawny  back,  and  fides  Herculean, 

Support  the  ftar,  and  firing  cerulean. 

This  verfe  may  be  further  fhortened,  by 
cutting  off  another  foot,  fo  that  it  fhall 
confift  only  of  three  Iambics ; as, 

Tho’  thou  the  waters  warp, 

Thy  fling  is  not  fo  fharp. 

Or  it  may  be  flill  further  curtailed,  and 
reduced  to  two ; as, 

What 
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( , 
What  place  is  here  ? 

What  fcenes  appear ! 

When  thus  fhortened,  it  lofes  all  its  gra- 
vity, and  becomes  only  fit  for  fong  or 
dance. 

The  other  kind  of  verfe  is  made  by  put- 
ing  the  accented  fyllable  firft,  as  in  the 
fong. 

Before  Porto  Bello  lying,  &c. 

And  that  this  is  the  nature  of  the  verfe, 
is  evident  from  this  very  line,  where  we 
are  obliged,  in  order  to  make  the  verfe  run, 
to  vary  from  the  ordinary  ufe  of  accenting 
the  word  before , by  laying  the  accent  on 
the  firft  fyllable  inftead  of  die  laft. 

This  kind  of  verfe,  as  well  as  the  other, 
may  be  agreeably  varied  by  joining  toge- 
ther long  and  fhort  verfes.  Thus,  in  the 
fong  juft  now  mentioned,  to  a verfe  of 
four  trochaic  feet,  is  joined  a verfe  of  three, 
with  a refiduary  fyllable  or  half-foot,  as 
we  may  call  it,  in  this  manner : 

Before  Porto  Bello  lying 

On  the  gently  fwelling  flood. 

i ^ ’ 

Mr  Weft,  in  his  excellent  tranflation  of 
the  Iphigeneia  of  Euripides,  has  Ihewn  us, 

that 
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that  this  kind  will  do  in  Englifh  without  Ch.  8. 
rhyme.  In  the  fifth  a<ft  of  this  play,  Eu- 
ripides has  thought  proper  to  change  the 
meafure  of  the  verfe,  from  Iambics  to  Tro- 
chaics,  when  he  comes  to  defcribe  the  pre- 
parations for  the  facrifice  of  Orelles.  And 
he  has  introduced  a converfation  in  this 
kind  of  verfe,  betwixt  Iphigeneia  and 
Thoas,  which  Mr  Weft  has  rendered  in 
Englifh  Trochaics,  in  the  following  manner. 


Iph.  Know’ll:  thou  what  ffiould  now  be  ordered  ? 

Tho.  ’Tis  thy  office  to  prefcribe. 

Iph.  Let  them  bind  in  chains  the  ftrangers. 

Tho.  Canft  thou  fear  they  Ihould  efeape  ? 

Iph.  Trull  no  Greek;  Greece  is  perfidious. 

Tho.  Slaves,  depart,  and  bind  the  Greeks. 

Iph.  Having  bound,  conduct  them  hither,  &c. 

It  is  the  beft  imitation  of  antient  verfe  I 
have  ever  feen,  and  {hews  what  can  be 
done  in  our  language  without  rhyme,  not 
only  in  our  long  Iambic,  but  in  other 
kinds  of  verfe.  I wonder  that  we  have  not 
feen  more  of  the  fame  kind,  now  that  Mr 
Weft  has  fet  the  example. 

The  nature  of  this  verfe  is  not  fo  grave 
as  that  of  our  Iambic ; and,  like  the  antient 
Trochaics,  it  is  fit  for  merriment  and  dan- 
Vol.  II.  3 D cinS 
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Ch.  8.  cing  *,  efpecially  when  it  is  Ihortened  by 
cutting  off  a foot  or  two ; as, 


Or  where  Hebrus  wanders, 

Rolling  in  meanders. 

And, 

Bending  mountains, 

Curling  fountains. 

But  neither  is  this  all  the  variety  of 
which  Englilh  verfe  is  capable  ; for  this 
mixture  of  accented  and  unaccented  fyl- 
lables  may  be  dill  farther  diverfified,  by 
making  the  interval  betwixt  the  accented 
fyl  tables  double,  and  having  twice  die 
number  of  unaccented  as  of  accented. 


i 


* The  antients  had  a kind  of  verfe,  the  meafure  of 
which  was  l'uited  to  dancing  ; and  accordingly  they  dan- 
ced to  it.  This  kind  of  poetry  they  called  Of 

this  kind  were  many  of  Pindar’s  odes,  as  Plutarch  in- 
forms us,  in  his  treatife  of  Mufic  ; Plututch.  Opufcul.  e- 
d t rrobtn.  pag.  550  Where  he  likewife  tells  us,  that 
the  meafure  of  this  verfe  was  fo  much  of  the  faltant  kind, 
that  it  was  immediately  known  and  diftinguilhed  ; for, 
fays  he,  of  a certain  poet  and  mufician,  whom  he  calls 
Xn.'.damus,  there  is  preferved  to  us  a fong,  cicptot,  0 Irre 
And  it  appears,  from  a pafl'age  of  Ari- 
fh  de,  Politic,  c.  i-  iti  fine,  that  the  Dithyrambic  poetry, 
and  another  kind,  which  he  calls  r«>  n,u»>  was  all 

of  that  kind. 

This 
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This  kind  of  verfe  may  be  called  Anapte- 
Jl  'ic , if  we  will  ftill  carry  on  the  compan- 
ion betwixt  our  verfe  and  the  antient.  An 
example  of  it  we  have  in  the  two  following 
lines : 

From  the  knaves,  and  the  fools,  and  the  fops  of 
the  time ; 

From  the  drudges  in  profe,  and  the  triflers  in 
rhyme. 

Where  we  fee  the  number  of  unaccented 
fyllables,  is  double  the  number  of  accent- 
ed, the  ichis  of  the  verfe  falling  always 
upon  the  third  fyllable,  inftead  of  the  firft 
or  fecond,  as  in  the  Trochaic  and  Iambic 
verfe. 

This  kind  of  verfe  admits  of  variety,  as 
well  as  the  other  two ; for,  inflead  of  twelve 
fyllables,  or  four  feet,  as  in  the  example 
I have  given,  it  may  confift  only  of  eleven, 
as  in  the  old  fong, 

My  time,  O ye  Mufes ! was  happily  fpent. 

When  Phebe  went  with  me  where-ever  I went. 

Where  the  firft  foot  is  an  Iambic,  and  all 
the  reft  Anapaefts.  Or  it  may  be  varied  in 
another  way,  by  preferving  the  fame  num- 
ber of  fyllables,  making  the  firft  foot  like- 
3 D 2 wife 
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Ch.  8.  wife  an  Iambic,  ancl  the  fame  number  of 
Anapaefts,  but  a refiduary  fyllable  over  the 
laft  Anapaeft  ; as  in  thel'e  lines. 

If  e’er  in  thy  fight  I found  favour,  Apollo, 

Defend  me  from  all  the  difafters  that  follow. 

This  verfe  is  a graver  meafure  than  the 
Trochaic,  as  it  begins  with  a fofter  found, 
and  has  two  of  thefe  in  place  of  one  loud.  At 
the  fame  time  the  iftus  of  it  is  more  percept- 
ible, by  the  interval  being  greater ; and  there- 
fore it  is  a meafure  of  fpirit  and  movement. 
I do  not  know  that  it  has  ever  been  tried 
without  rhyme  : but  I fee  no  reafon  why 
a blank  verfe  of  this  kind  fhould  not  an- 
fwer  as  well  as  the  Trochaic  blank  verfe. 

Befidcs  all  thefe  varieties,  there  are  paufes 
in  our  Englifli  verfe,  particularly  our  blank 
verfe,  fuch  as  the  fenfe  requires,  and 
which  it  is  in  our  power  to  diverfify  as 
much  as  the  fame  paufes  in  profe  ; fo  that 
we  may  give  to  our  verfe  all  the  variety 
of  profe  compofi tion  in  periods.  This  the 
antients  efteemed  a beauty,  even  in  their 
verfe  * ; and  it  is  much  more  fo  in  ours, 

as 

• The  Halicamaffian,  in  the  26th  fu 7.  of  his  treatife 
upon  Compoikion,  praifes  a poem  for  refembling,  in  its 

compofition. 
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as  it  fupplies  the  want  of  other  beauties  Ch.  8. 
which  they  have.  And  it  is  one  of  the  V^VN*/ 
things  which,  in  my  opinion,  gives  a very 
great  fupcriority  to  our  verfe  over  that  of 
the  French,  who  can  have  but  one  paule, 
at  lead:  in  their  long  verfe,  and  that  is  al- 
ways made  by  the  aefura  in  the  middle  of 
it. 

The  longed:  verfe  we  commonly  ufe,  is 
of  the  kind  I firft  mentioned,  viz.  the  ten- 
fyllable  Iambic,  or  Hexameter,  as  we  call 
it.  But  our  language  will  bear  a longer 
verfe ; for  we  may  run  out  the  Hexameter 
to  twelve  fyllables,  which  is  what  we  call 
an  Alexandrian  line , and  which,  in  compo- 
fition  with  other  verfes,  has,  I think,  a 
very  good  effedt.  It  is  fometimes  ufed  in 
Hexameters ; but  it  always  concludes  that 
kind  of  verfe  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Jlanza.  This  is  the  greated: 
combination  of  verfe  that  we  have  in  Eng- 
lilh,  confiding  of  no  lefs  than  nine  lines, 

A 

» 

compofition,  profe  that  is  well  compofed  : for,  he  fays, 
it  ought  to  have  all  the  properties  of  good  profe,  and 
particularly  it  ought  to  have  periods  of  different  lengths, 
and  different  ftruftures,  and  divided  into  members  like- 
wife  of  different  lengths,  and  fuch  as  do  not  coincide 
with  the  verfe,  but  cut  it,  and  thereby  conceal  the  mea- 
furc,  and  make  it  found  like  prole. 

ot 
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Ch.  8.  of  which  eight  are  Hexameters,  and  the 
laft,  as  I faid,  an  Alexandrian.  It  has 
four  lines  that  muft  rhyme  together,  viz. 
the  2d,  4th,  5th,  and  7th;  and  the  ill 
rhymes  with  the  3d,  and  the  6th  with  the 
8th  and  9th.  This  fo  great  variety  of  rhyme 
thus  intermixed,  makes  the  compofition  of 
the  ftanza  very  difficult : but,  if  well  com- 
pofed,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  fineft  of  all 
Englilh  verfe ; for  it  has  a great  compafs, 
and  takes  in  a much  greater  variety  of 
matter,  than  any  other  rhyming  verfe  we 
have,  without  breaking  it  down  into  fhort 
fentences  of  ten  fyllables,  as  is  now  com- 
monly done  in  our  rhyming  poetry.  And 
the  rhyme  being  fo  much  varied  and  in- 
termixed, has,  I think,  a better  effect  than 
. in  any  other  verfe.  Then  it  allows  all  the 
freedom  of  compofition  which  was  ufed 
of  old  both  in  our  verfe  and  profe.  The 
poet  therefore  in  the  ftanza  may  tranfpofe 
and  arrange  words  in  a manner  that  would 
not  be  tolerated  in  any  other  kind  of  poe- 
try. He  is  likewife  indulged  in  the  uie  of 
old  words  and  phrafes,  which  gives  to  the 
compofition  that  ruft  of  antiquity,  which 
the  Halicarnaffian  praifes  in  the  ftyle  of 
Plato ; and  which,  if  not  carried  fo  far 
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as  to  make  the  didtion  uncouth  and  ob-  Ch.  8. 
fcure,  is,  I think  a great  beauty.  Fur- 
ther,  he  is  exempted  from  the  bondage 
impofed  by  modern  cuftom  of  ending 
his  line  with  a word  of  importance  in  the 
fentence,  being  at  liberty  to  conclude  even 
the  ftanza  with  any  word  that  is  proper, 
juft  as  he  would  conclude  a period  in  profe. 

Laftly,  and  which  perhaps  is  the  greateft 
privilege  of  all,  he  may  qaake  his  ftyle  as 
fjmple  as  he  pleafes,  or  is  proper  for  the 
fubjedt.  This  too  is  an  indulgence  in  fa- 
vour of  antiquity ; for  the  ftyle  of  our 
poetry  of  old  was  much  more  Ample  than 
it  is  now.  Verfe  of  this  kind,  if  not  firft 
pradlifed,  was  moft  pradlifed  by  Spenler ; 
who  has  been  very  fuccefsfully  imitated, 
firft  by  Mr  Thomfon,  in  his  Cajlle  of  Indo- 
lence, the  beft,  in  my  judgement,  of  all  . 
his  works ; and  next  by  Dr  Beattie,  in  his 
Minjlrel,  an  author  who  is  very  well  known, 
and  juftly  celebrated,  for  his  philofophical 
writings,  as  well  as  poetical  compofitions. 

The  ftanza,  though  it  have  a greater 
variety  of  rhymes  than  any  other  Englifh 
verfe,  has  very  little  variety  of  long  and 
fhort  verfes  ; for  all  its  verfes  are  long  and 
of  equal  length,  except  the  laft,  which  is 

longer 
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Ch.  8.  longer  by  two  fyllables  than  the  reft.  But 
the  Englifti  verfification  admits  of  the 
mixture  of  long  and  fhort  verfes,  and  of 
Iambic  and  Trochaic,  in  almoft  infinite  va- 
riety ; fo  that  in  variety,  as  well  as  in  o- 
ther  beauties,  the  Englifh  verfe  far  exceeds 
that  of  any  other  modern  nation  in  Eu- 
rope. Of  this  excellency  of  the  Englifti 
verfification,  Mr  Dryden  has  given  us  a 
noble  fpecimen,  in  his  ode  on  St  Cecilia, 
where  he  has  difplayed  the  whole  variety 
of  Englifh  numbers  ; for  we  have  there 
both  Iambics  and  Trochaics,  and  verfes  of 
different* lengths,  from  four  fyllables  to 
ten  ; and  the  different  meafures  are  mod 
admirably  adapted  to  exprefs  different  fen- 
timents  and  paflions. 

And  thus  I hope  I have  {hewn,  that  the 
Englifti  verfification,  though  fo  much  in- 
ferior to  the  antient,  is  far  from  being  con- 
temptible, and  much  fuperior  to  that  of 
the  French,  or  I believe  of  any  other  na- 
tion in  Europe.  And  let  not  the  reader  be 
fo  much  offended  with  the  comparifon  of 
the  drum : for  that  inftrument,  by  the 
mixture  of  loud  and  foft,  and  the  longer 
or  fhorter  intervals  betwixt,  makes  a mu- 
fic  which  produces  a great  effed;  and  it 

would 
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would  not  be  a bad  eulogium  of  verfe,  to  Ch.  8. 
lay,  that  it  flirred  the  fpirit  like  a drum  *, 


CHAP.  IX. 

Continuation  of  the  fame  fubjeft. — The  La- 
tin verfe,  as  m read  it,  not  much  differ- 
ent from  the  Englifh.  — The  greater 
fweetnefs  of  the  Latin  verfe , when  fq 
read,  owing  to , the  language,  and  not  to 
the  verff  cation. 

I Will  fay  further,  in  praife  of  our  Eng- 
lifh.  verfe,  that  the  mufic  of  it  is  not 
very  different  from  that  of  the  Latin  verfe, 
as  we  read  it.  And  what  difference  there 

* Since  writing  this,  there  has  an  author  fallen  into  my 
hands,  one  John  Mafon,  who  writes  an  eflay  on  the 
power  and  harmony  of  profaic  numbers.  This  author 
has  fet  to  the  mufic  of  the  drum,  fome  Englifh  verfes, 
pag.  1 j.  ; and  yet  this  fame  author,  in  another  eflay,  on 
pbetical  numbers,  would  make  us  believe,  that  our  Eng- 
lifh verfe  is  made  by  fhort  and  long  fyllables,  though 
there  be  no  fuch  thing  as  fhort  and  long  in  the  beating  of 
a drum  ; and  though  he  himfelf  confefles,  that  what 
principally  fhces  the  quantity  in  Englifh  numbers,  is  the 
accent ; pag.  89.  of  the  laft-mentioned  treatife. 

Vol.  II.  3E  is. 
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is,  arifes  more  from  the  greater  fweetnefs 
of  the  found  of  the  Latin  language,  than 
from  the  meafure  of  the  verfe,  according 
to  our  pronunciation : for,  as  I have  fhewn, 
we  pronounce  the  Latin  verfe,  as  we  do 
our  own,  not  by  quantity,  but  by  accent ; 
fo  that  all  the  mufic  of  Latin  verfe  to  our 
ears,  is  produced  by  a compofition  of  ac- 
cented and  unaccented  fyllables,  only  mix- 
ed in  a manner  fomewhat  different  from 
that  ufed  in  Englifh.  For  the  intervals, 
we  may  obferve,  are  greater  and  more  va- 
rious in  the  Latin  heroic  verfe,  which 
therefore  confifls  of  more  fyllables  than  our 
Engliih  verfe  of  the  fame  kind  : for  our 
Hexameter  verle  is  only  of  ten  fyllables  ; 
whereas  the  Latin  is  commonly  of  fourteen 
pr  fifteen.  But  in  fhorter  verfe,  fuch  as 
the  Sapphic,  the  meafure  may  be  brought 
to  be  almofl  exactly  the  fame,  with  not 
pnly  the  fame  number  of  ictufes,  or  per- 
puffions  of  the  accented  fyllables,  but  like- 
wile  the  lame  number  of  fyllables  altoge-: 
ther.  This  a late  author  * has  fhewn,  by 
a tranflation  which  he  has  given  of  the 

* John  Herries,  who  has  written  a boot  that  he  in- 
Jtitles,  The  Elements  of  Speech,  in  which  there  are  fcveral 
good  obfervations. 

two 
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two  following  flanzas  of  an  ode  of  Horace.  Ch.  d* 

Pone  me  pigris  ubi  nulla  campis 
Arbor  ajliva  recreatur  aura ; 

■ ^ 'uod  lat us  mundi  nebula  y malufque 
Jupiter  urget; 

Pone  fab  curru  nimium  propinqui 
Solis , in  terra  domibus  negata  : 

Dulce  ridentem  Lalagen  amaboy 
Dulce  loquentem. 

Place  me  in  regions  of  eternal  winter,’ 

Where  not  a blolfom  to  the  breeze  can  open. 

But  darkening  tempefls  clofing  all  around  me. 

Chill  the  creation  ; 

Place  me  where  funfhine  evermore  me  fcorches, 

Climes  where  no  mortal  builds  his  habitation  : 

Yet  with  my  charmer  fondly  will  I wander. 

Fondly  converfing. 

Here  we  may  obferve,  that  not  only  the 
number  of  fyllables  and  of  percuflions,  is 
the  fame,  but  the  intervals  betwixt  the 
Correfponding  perculhons  are  equal,  that 
is,  there  is  the  lame  number  of  unaccented 
fyllables  betwixt  them.  And  this  author 
lias  Ihcwn,  that  even  in  the  Latin  long 
Hexameter  verfe,  though  the  number  of 
fyllables  be  greater  than  in  the  Englilli  long 
3 E 2 verfe* 
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verfe,  yet  the  number  of  accents  or  per*- 
cuflions  is  the  fame  ; for  there  are  always 
only  five  percuflions  in  our  heroic  verfe, 
and  in  Virgil’s  pafloral,  beginning  Sicelides 
viufe , there  are  no  more  in  each  of  the 
firft  five  lines. 

What  therefore  makes  the  great  differ- 
ence betwixt  our  verfe  and  the  Latin,  is, 
as  I have  laid,  the  greater  fweetnefs  of  the 
Latin  language  : for  our  language  is  harfh 
and  difagreeble  to  the  ear,  by  reafon,  firft, 
of  the  number  of  confonants,  and  parti- 
cularly mutes,  with  which  the  fyllables 
are  crouded  ; and,  fecondly,  the  great 
number  of  monofyllables,  which  makes 
the  pronunciation  of  our  language  bound- 
ing and  hopping  as  it  were,  and  deftroys 
entirely  the  Jlumen  orationis , or  that  fweet 
flow  which  is  fo  agreeable  to  the  ear. 
This  would  happen  in  fome  degree,  even 
if  the  monofyllables  were  fuch  that  they 
could  eafily  join  together  in  the  enuncia- 
tion, becaufe  there  ihuft  be  always  fome 
little  flop  betwixt  the  pronunciation  of  two 
words,  otherwife  they  would  not  be  two, 
but  one.  But  it  is  ftill  worfe,  when  the 
one  monofyllable  ends  with  a confonant, 
and  the  following  begins  with  another 

confonant. 

* ' * w 
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confonant?  which  will  not  coalefce  in  the  Ch. 
pronunciation  with  the  firft,  but  requires 
a pofition  and  adtion  of  the  organs  entire- 
ly different.  This  happens  very  frequent- 
ly in  Englifh ; and  muft  of  neceffity  en- 
tirely break  and  interrupt  the  continuity 
or  flow  of  the  fpeech.  In  fomc  verfes, 
where  the  fenfe  requires  frequent  flops, 
this  is  no  fault,  but  may  be  rather  ac- 
counted a beauty  ; as  in  this  verfe  of  Mil- 
ton, 

Him  firft,  him  laft,  him  midft,  and  without  end, 

t • • 

or  where  it  is  intended  to  exprefs  fome- 
thing  broken  or  difcontinued,  as  in  this  o- 
ther  verfe  of  Milton, 

O’er  bog,  b’er  fteep,  through  rough,  denfe, 
fmooth,  or  rare. 

But  of  fuch  words  it  is  abfolutely  impof- 
fible,  by  the  nature  of  things,  to  make 
fweet-flovving  verfe ; and  accordingly  Mil- 
ton,  when  he  would  give  a fweetnefs  or  a 
flow  to  his  verfe,  either  compounds  the 
words,  or  more  commonly  ufes  the  fo- 
reign words  which  we  have  adopted  into 
our  language  from  the  Greek  or  Latin.  Of 
this  kind  are  the  lines, 

Of 
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Of  the  eternal  coeternal  beam  j 

or  where  he  deferibes  the  gates  of  heaven 
opening, 

Heaven  opened  wide 

Her  ever-during  gates,  harmonious  found. 

On  golden  hinges  moving. 

Which  may  be  .contrafled  with  what  he 
fays  of  the  opening  of  the  infernal  gates  : 

. That  on  their  hinges  grate 

Harlh  thunder. 

where  the  words  that  exprefs  this  harfh 
found,  are  all  Saxon,  and  indeed  fuffi- 
ciently  harlh.  And  not  only  does  he  ufe 
Greek  and  Latin  words,  when  he  has  a 
mind  to  fmooth  his  numbers,  but  alfo  I- 
talian,  as  in  that  fine  fimile, 

Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  ftrow  the  brooks 
Of  Vallumbrofa,  where  the  Etrurian  lhades 
High  over-arch’d  embower.- 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  X. 

Of  the  compofition  of  quantity , and  of  the 
numbers  both  of  the  antient  verfe  and  profe. 


I Come  now  to  the  laft  part  of  the  com-  C 
pofition  of  the  found  of  language  of  v“ 
which  I propofe  to  treat,  namely,  the  com- 
pofition  of  its  founds  confidered  as  having 
quantity,  or  being  long  or  fhqrt ; and  of 
this  I will  fay  but  little,  as  I have  fhewn 
it  not  to  be  a common  property  of  lan- 
guage, and  particularly  not  belonging  to 
the  modern  European  languages,  at  leaft 
not  to  fuch  a degree  as  to  form  their  verfe. 
Befides,  the  matter  has  been  fully  and  accu- 
rately treated  of  by  many  learned  authors. 

The  analyfis  of  this  part  of  language  is, 
as  we  have  faid,  into  long  and  fhort  fyl- 
lables ; of  which  the  firft  compofition  is 
into  feet,  confiding  of  at  leaft  two  fyl- 
lables  *,  and  not  more  than  three.  This 

makes 

* If  there  be  but  one  fyllable,  there  is  neither  foot 
nor  rhythm  ; but  every  word  that  is  not  a monofyllable, 
has  fotne  rhythm,  and  confequently  fome  feet.  n«»  ovojuat 
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C.  io.  makes  a divifion  of  feet  into  thofe  of  twc> 
fyllables,  and  thofe  of  three.  Of  the  firfl: 
kind  there  are  four  feet,  which  are  all  the 
poflible  combinations  of  two  long  or  fhort 
fyllables  together.  Of  the  other  kind 
there  are  eight,  which  are  all  the  poflible 
combinations  of  three  fhort  or  long  fyl- 
lables ; fo  that  the  whole  number  of  fimple 
feet  are  twelve  Of  thefe  fimple  feet,  as 
many  more  feet  may  be  compofed  of  four- 
or  more  fyllables,  as  you  pleafe  ; but  they 
are  all  refolveable  into  the  fimple  feet  a- 
bove  mentioned,  and  therefore  I think  they 
are  of  little  ufe. 

Of  feet  the  antients  compofed  their  verfe, 
which,  as  it  was  exadtly  meafured,  and 
had  regular  returns  of  the  fame  feet,  was 
called  by  the  name  of  /utrpov,  or  metre.  And 
the  particular  kinds  of  verfe  were  denomi- 


x*i  pw/ua,  xai  ix\o  f. topiov  in  fen  ftwevXkccGoi  im,  i»  puC/up 

tivi  xij-irai.  Dionyf.  itipi  <nni.  fefl.  17.  For  there  neceflari- 
ly  mud  be  a compofition  of  two  or  more  founds  to  pro- 
duce rhythm,  which  is  defined  by  Arillides,  a writer  up- 
on mulic,  to  l>e  evcTry.ec  tx  xpevar  xara  n»ot  raiji,  ovyxHyivur. 
Now  the  lead  fyfiem  or  compofition  that  can  be,  is  of 
two,  and  therefbre  a difyllable  foot  is  the  lead  part  into 
which  rhythm  can  be  divided. 

* All  this  is  accurately  and  fully  explained,  in  the  ex- 
cellent treatife  of  Compofition  fo  often  quoted,  fed.  1 7, 

nated. 
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nated  by  the  number  of  feet  they  contain-  C.  io. 
ed,  as  Hexameters , Pentameters , Tetrame- 
ters,  Trimeters , and  Dimeters. 

In  this  way  they  compofed  their  verfe ; 
but  even  their  profe  was  not  without 
rhythm.  But  as  the  rhythm  of  it  was  not 
fo  exatftly  meafured,  though  very  much 
ftudied  and  laboured,  it  had  not  the  name 
of  metre.  I do  not  wonder  that  many  a- 
mong  us  have  not  fo  much  as  the  idea  of 
thofe  numbers  of  profe,  when  the  Halicar- 
naflian  tells  us,  that  in  his  time  hardly 
any  body  pra<5tifed  them.  And  it  would 
appear,  from  the  pains  he  takes  to  prove 
that  they  had  been  pradtifed  in  former 
times,  that  fome  people,  even  in  his  time, 
doubted  of  their  exiftence.  But  he  avers 
the  fadl  to  be,  that  all  the  great  authors 
before  him  ftudied  this  part  of  their  com- 
pofttion  very  much : which  he  proves,  firft, 
by  the  authority  of  Ariftotle,  who,  in  his 
books  of  Rhetoric,  makes  it  an  eftential 
part  of  the  rhetorical  ftyle,  and  mentions 
the  particular  feet  mod  fuitable  to  an  o- 
ration ; and,  fecondly,  by  paflages  which 
he  quotes  from  Demofthenes,  and  which 
he  is  at  great  pains  to  {hew  were  not  the 
Vol.II.  3F  effe$ 
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effect  of  chance  * ; and  he  obferves,  what 
an  advantage  the  orator  has  over  the  poet, 
by  being  at  liberty  to  mix  his  rhythms  as 
he  thinks  proper,  without  being  reftridted 
to  any  certain  rule  or  meafure  f.  And  if 
more  authorities  were  wanting,  Longinus, 
in  his  treatife  of  the  Sublime,  fett.  39. 
fays,  that  it  looks  like  madnefs  to  difpute  the 
effedt  of  rhythm  in  rhetorical  compofition ; 
and  he  quotes  a paffage  from  an  oration  of 
Demofthenes,  where  he  fays,  the  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  the  compofition  is  pro- 
duced by  its  running  on  Daclyl  feet.  And 
Cicero,  fpeaking  of  the  effect  of  numbers 
in  an  oration,  fays,  that  “ who  does  not 
“ feel  it,  does  not  deferve  to  be  reckoned 
“ a man  J.” 

This  1 aft- mentioned  author  has  written, 
as  he  fays  himfelf  ||,  more  fully  upon  the 
fubject  of  oratorial  numbers  than  any  before 
him  ; and  as  he  had  pradtifed  the  art  fo 
much,  and  with  fo  great  fuccefs,  we  muft 
allow  him  to  be  a good  judge  of  the  effedt 

* n,ri  fcH.  1$.  f Ihd. 

+ Quod  qui  non  fentiunt,  quai  aurett  hubs  ant,  ant  quid  in 
bit  hotninis  [untie  ft,  nefeio.  Orator  ad  M,  Brutum,  cap.  50. 

J Orator,  cap.  63. 

•f 
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of  them,  which  he  fays  is  fo  great,  ut  ali- 
ter  in  oratione  nec  impetus  ullus  nee  vis  ejfe 
poffit  *.  And  he  gives  us  one  inflance, 
where  the  whole  affembly  of  the  people  of 
Rome  were  excited  to  acclamations  of  ap- 
plaufe  by  one  fentence  fo  arranged  as  to 
pleafe  the  ear  by  its  numbers  f ; and  in 
that  and  fundry  other  inftances  +,  he  has 
lhewn,  that  by  changing  the  arrangement, 
and  confequently  the  numbers,  you  de- 
ftroy  the  whole  beauty  of  the  compofition. 
And  not  only  has  he  given  very  particular 
directions  about  the  numbers  that  are  pro- 
per to  be  ufed  in  an  oration,  but  he  has 
given  us  a hiftory  of  this  branch  of  the 
art  of  compofition.  Thrafymachus,  he 
fays  ||,  firft  invented  the  art.  Gorgias 
alfo  practifed  numbers  very  much  in  his 
compofitions  ; but  it  was  thofe  chiefly 
which  arofe  from  the  form  and  ftructure 
of  the  fentence,  in  which  like  things  were 
referred  to  like,  contrary  to  contrary,  and 
words  of  the  fame  form  made  to  anfwer 
to  one  another  **.  But  he  fays,  thofe  au- 
thors 

* Orator,  cap.  68.  f 1 lid.  cap.  63. 

X Ibid.  cap.  70.  ||  Ibid.  32. 

•*  Of  this  kind  of  numbers,  Cicero,  in  this  book, 
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thors  ufed  numbers  too  much,  an  error 
which  Gorgias  corrected  in  himfelf,  when 
he  became  old,  as  appears  from  a book  that 
he  addreffed  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  in 
which  he  fays,  that  he  was  not  fo  ftudious 
of  numbers  in  his  compofition  as  former- 
ly. After  thofe,  fays  our  author,  came  I- 
focrates,  who  firfl  appears  to  have  taught 
the  ufe  of  numbers  in  profe  compofition  ; 
but  he  ufed  them  more  moderately  than 
either  Thrafymachus  or  Gorgias.  From 
his  fchool,  as  from  the  Trojan  horfe,  iffued 
a fwarm  of  orators,  and  from  that  time 
the  ufe  of  numbers  in  orations  became 
common.  But  before,  according  to  our 
author,  they  were  not  ufed  in  profe  com- 
pofition ; nor  do  any  of  die  antient  wri- 
ters upon  rhetoric  mention  them,  and  he 
particularly  in  dances  Herodotus  and  Thu- 
cydides, and  all  the  writers  of  their  times, 
who,  he  fays,  have  no  numbers,  unlefs  it 
be  by  accident  *.  But  here  the  Halicar- 


gives  a famous  example  from  his  own  oration,  fro  Mi/one. 
E/I  enim  hac,  Judices,  non  fcripta  fed  nata  lex  ; quam  non 
didicimui,  accepimut,  legimui,  verum  ex  natura  iffa  arrifui- 
t!Mi,  haufmus , exprefimut,  ad  quam  non  dofti  fed  fafti,  non 
injlituti  fed  tmbuti  fumus . 

• Orator , caf.  jy.  and  65. 
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naffian  differs  from  him ; and  I think  with 
good  reafon : for,  although  the  numbers 
of  Herodotus  be  very  different  from  thofe 
of  Demofthenes  or  Cicero,  as  certainly 
the  numbers  of  hiftorical  compolition 
ought  to  be  very  different  from  thofe  of 
oratory  ; yet  I think  it  is  impoffible  to 
read  Herodotus,  without  being  convinced 
that  fo  fweet  a compolition  as  his,  could 
not  be  without  fome  Itudy  bellowed  upon 
the  pleafure  of  the  ear,  though  it  certain- 
ly was  not  his  chief  Itudy ; nor  does  there 
appear,  in  his  work,  any  affectation  of 
that  fort,  which  is  highly  blameable  even 
in  an  orator  ; for,  as  Cicero  has  well  ob- 
ferved,  the  excefs  in  this  matter  offends 
much  more  than  too  little  *.  And  he 
very  much  blames  thofe  Aliatic  orators, 
who  threw  in  idle  words,  in  order  to  fill 
up  their  numbers,  and  which  therefore  he 
calls  complementa  numerorum  f . I therefore 
think  that  the  Halicarnalfian  is  in  the 
right  when  he  quotes  Herodotus  as  an  ex- 

* Nimiunt  quod  eft  offendit  vehementius  quam  id  quod 
vidctur  parum.  Orator,  cap.  JJ. 

f Hid.  69. 

ample 
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ample  of  numerous  compofition  in  the  hi- 
ftorical  kind.  And  as  to  Thucydides,  his 
numbers  indeed  are  very  different  from 
thofe  of  Herodotus,  or  of  the  orators. 
But  that  he  has  numbers,  and  thofe  too  ftu- 
died,  and  not  accidental,  the  Halicarnaffian 
thinks  indifputable ; and  accordingly  he 
has  fhewn  the  particular  numbers  he  made 
■ufe  of.  And  in  general  he  appears  to  me 
to  be  in  the  right,  when  he  avers  it 
to  be  a faff,  that  all  the  great  profe- writers 
of  antiquity  ftudied  numbers  in  their 
compofition.  And  not  only  did  orators  do 
fo,  and  even  hiftorians,  but  likewife  phi- 
lofophers,  particularly  Plato,  whofe  care 
in  the  arrangement  of  his  words  was  fuch 
as  would  appear  to  us  much  too  nice,  and 
even  frivolous ; for  the  Halicarnaffian  tells 
us,  that  at  his  death  there  were  found  in 
his  pocket-book  two  or  three  different  ar- 
rangements of  the  firfl  words  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  books  of  Polity.  And  this, 
no  doubt,  was  one  of  the  reafons,  among 
others,  why  his  fcholar  Ariflotle  faid,  that 
his  ftyle  was  fometliing  betwixt  verfe  and 
profe  *. 

* Diop.  Laertius  in  vita  P la  tents. 

And 
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And  there  is  a reafon,  I think,  though  C.  10. 
the  Hahcarnaffian  has  not  given  it,  why 
rhythm  fllould  have  been  more  ftudied  by 
the  more  antient  writers  of  profe,  than  by 
thofe  of  later  times ; and  it  is  this,  That 
the  firft  writings  in  Greece,  and  I believe 
almoll  in  every  other  nation,  were  in  verfe. 

It  was  very  natural  therefore,  that  when 
they  firft  began  to  write  in  profe,  they 
fhould  not  entirely  forfake  the  numbers  of 
the  poets  any  more  than  their  words.  And- 
accordingly,  the  Halicarnaffian  tells  us,  if 
I am  not  miflaken,  that  it  was  the  imita- 
tion of  Homer  which  made  Herodotus 
write  in  a flyle  fo  numerous,  as  well  as  . 
fo  poetical,  in  other  refpedts. 

It  appears  from  what  Cicero  tells  us  *, 
that  among  the  Romans  likewife,  as  well 
as  among  the  HalicarnafTian’s  countrymen,  . 
there  were  who  denied  the  exiflence  of 
this  oratorial  rhythm.  If  fo,  it  is  no . 
wonder  that  many  among  the  moderns 
fhould  not  have  the  lead  idea  of  it.  And 
indeed,  if  we  have  no  true  perception  of 
the  rhythm  of  the  antient  verfe,  as  I think 
I have  clearly  proved,  it  is  evident  that 


* Orator,  cap.  54, 
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C.  io.  we  can  have  as  little  of  their  profe  num- 
bers. 

But  we  may  judge  of  the  effects  that 
they  muff  have  had  upon  their  learned 
ears,  by  the  effect  that  the  rhythm  of  mu- 
fic  has  upon  ours  ; for  in  that  refpedt,  I 
apprehend  there  is  no  difference  betwixt  us 
and  the  antients  ; now  among  them,  even 
in  mufic,  rhythm  was  every  thing  * It 
is  true  indeed,  that  there  is  not  near  fo 
great  a variety  in  the  rhythm  of  language 
as  in  that  of  mufic  ; for  there  are  but 
two  times  in  language,  the  one  double  the 
other.  But  thefe  two  times,  as  we  have 
feen,  do  by  their  combinations  make 
twelve  fimple  feet,  befides  other  combina- 
tions that  may  be  made  of  thefe : now  e- 
ven  that  is  a rhythm,  which,  properly 
employed,  muff  produce  a very  great  ef- 
fect upon  the  hearers  ; fo  that  from  the 
reafon  of  the  thing,  as  well  as  from  the 
authority  of  thofe  great  authors,  we  may 
be  fure  that  the  rhythm  was  a very  mate- 
rial part  of  their  compofitions. 

In  Englifh,  as  we  have  not  quantity, 
it  is  impoffible  we  can  have  that  kind  of 

* It  is  a common  faying  among  the  writers  upon  mu- 

lie,'  n„.  VUf * tZic  yuwr/Mif  • , 
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rhythm  in  our  profe,  any  more  than  in  our  C.  10. 
verfe  ; what  therefore  we  have  of  numbers 
in  our  profe,  muft  arife  from  our  competi- 
tion in  periods  of  various  lengths,  confiding 
of  various  members,  differing  in  number, 
and  likewife  in  length.  In  this,  our  language 
admits  of  a contiderable  variety  : and  by 
concluding  thefe  periods,  and  their  feve- 
ral  members,  aptly ; and  by  the  proper  ufe 
of  thofe  figures  of  competition,  fuch  as 
the  antithefis,  and  words  of  like  form  an- 
fwering  to  one  another,  which,  as  Cicero 
obferves,  do  of  themfelves  give  numbers 
to  the  flyle  ; it  is,  I think,  impoflible  to 
deny  but  that  we  may  give  a beautiful  va- 
riety to  the  cadence  of  our  profe  compofi- 
tions  ; but  of  this  1 will  fay  more  when 
I come  to  treat  of  flyle. 

To  conclude  this  fubjedl,  it  appears  from 
what  has  been  faid,  that  we  cannot  now 
judge  of  the  power  of  antient  oratory,  be- 
caufe  we  can  only  judge  by  reading  their 
orations.  Now  what  iEfchines  faid  to  one 
who  read  Demoflhenes’s  oration  againft 
him,  and  commended  it  very  highly,  will 
apply  much  more  ftrongly  here.  . “ What 
“ would  you  have  thought,”  faid  he,  “ if 
“ you  had  heard  him  fpeak  it  ?”  For  the 
Vol.  II.  3 G antients 
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antients  certainly  could  read  their  own 
writings  properly,  which  we  cannot ; nor 
from  any  thing  of  the  kind  that  we  hear  a- 
mong  ourfelves,  can  we  form  a proper  judge- 
ment of  the  effedl  of  an  oration  of  Demof- 
thenes  firfl  compofed,  with  the  greatefl  art, 
and  with  all  that  variety  in  the  compofition, 
which  every  man  of  talle  at  this  day  muft 
admire,  and  then  pronounced  with  all  th« 
beauty  of  melody  and  rhythm,  and  all  the 
expreflion  that  the  adlion  of  the  beft  play- 
er could  give  it  : for  this  part  of  the  art 
he  had  ftudied  extremely,  having  found 
the  want  of  it  in  his  firfl  public  appear- 
andes,  as  I before  obferved.  When  we  add 
to  all  this  the  dignity  and  fpirit  of  the 
man,  the  true  principles  of  that  Ivnm, 
which  is  efleemed  the  diflinguifhing  cha- 
radleriflic  of  his  flyle,  we  need  not  wonder, 
that  when  it  was  known  he  was  to  fpeak, 
there  was  a concourfe  from  ■ all  parts  of 
Greece ; and  that  his  orations  had  the  ef- 
fedl  to  excite  to  adlion  and  hazardous  en- 
terprife,  a people  fo  much  funk  in  pleafure 
and  indolence,  as  die  Athenians  were  at 
that  time  *. 

But 

• There  is  a French  author  that  I have  read,  but 

whofe 
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But  there  was  another  kind  of  compofi- 
tion  among  the  Greeks,  and  which  muft 
have  had  ftill  a greater  effect  upon  the 
pafhons  of  men,  becaufe  it  united  the 
powers  of  poetry,  mufie,  and  dancing, 
i.  e.  motion  performed  to  muiic,  and  ex- 
preffive  of  paffions  and  fentiments.  The 
compofition,  I mean,  is  the  poetry  I men- 
tioned before,  of  the  orcheftic  or  faltant 
kind,  fuch  as  fome  of  the  odes  of  Pindar, 
and  fuch  as  all  the  Dithyrambic  poetry 
was,  and  another  fpecies  mentioned  by 
Ariflotle  in  the  beginning  of  his  Poetics, 
which  he  calls  yopci,  and  fuch  were  fome 
of  the  fongs  of  the  chorus  in  tragedy  *, 
which,  joined  with  its  other  beauties. 


whofe  name  I have  forgot,  who  has  exprefled,  in  a lively 
manner,  the  difference  betwixt  the  eleqaence  of  Demof- 
thenes  and  that  of  Cicero.  “ When  the  Romans,”  fays 
he,  “ heard  Cicero,  they  cried  out,  0 li  bel  Orateur ! 
“ but  when  the  Athenians  heard  Demofthenes,  they  call- 
“ out,  A lions , ballons  Philipp;.”  And  the  fad!  truly  is, 
that  when  Cicero  fpoke,  he  was  often  clapped  by  his  au- 
dience, that  is,  applauded  in  the  manner  we  applaud 
players  : whereas  we  hear  of  no  fuch  noify  applaufe 
given  by  the  Athenians  to  Demoflhenes  ; but  in  place 
of  that,  they  were  convinced,  againft  their  inclinations; 
and,  fhaking  off  their  indolence,  and  love  of  pleafure,  a di- 
ed as  he  would  have  them. 

* Arijlidesy  lib.  i.  p.  63.  • 
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ip.  made  it,  as  it  was  reprefented  in  Athens,  the 
moft  elegant  and  m6ft  refined  entertain- 
ment that  I believe  ever  was  exhibited;  and 
I can  almofl  forgive  the  Athenians  for  ex- 
pending their  military  treafure,  and  a con- 
fiderable  part  of  the  revenue  of  their  flate, 
upon  it. 


CHAP.  XI. 

The  conclufion  of  the  J'uhjcct.  — The  great  ex - . 
cellency  of  the  Greek  language , compared 
• with  the  modern  languages  of  Europe. 

• 

C.  1 1 . HjH  Hus  I have  gone  through  both  the 
JL  analyfis  and  compofition  of  language 
in  all  its  parts ; in  doing  which  I have  run 
the  comparifon  all  along  betwixt  the  an- 
tient  and  modern  languages,  thinking  that 
I could  not  better  fhew  the  art  of  the  one, 
than  by  contrafling  it  with  the  rudenefs 
and  imperfection  of  the  other ; nor  re- 
commend more  to  my  readers  (which  is 
the  principal  defign  of  this  part  of  my 
work)  the  fludy  of  the  antient  langua- 
ges, <pd  particularly  the  Greek,  as  front 
that  fludy  only  they  can  learn  the  perfec- 
tion 
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tion  of  an  art  fo  noble  and  ufeful,  and  C.  11, 
of  which  the  invention  does  fo  much  ho- 
nour  to  human  nature.  I have  endea- 
voured to  (hew,  that  the  expreflion  of  the 
Greek  language  is  full  and  accurate,  but 
without  any  redundancy  of  words; — that 
its  flexions  fave  the  multiplication  of 
words  unneceffarily,  exprefling  all  that 
can  be  conveniently  exprelfed  in  that  way, 
and  nothing  more ; — that  its  radical  words 
are  as  few  in  number  as  poffible,  and  fo 
framed  as  yto  anfwer  admirably  well  the 
purpofes  both  of  flcdlion  and  derivation ; 

— that  in  the  whole  ftrudlure  of  the  lan- 
guage, they  have  had  a proper  regard  to 
the  ear,  as  well  as  to  the  underftandintr. 
and  have  employed  the  whole  power  of  e- 
lemental  founds,  to  make  their  language 
both  foft  and  manly  in  the  pronunciation ; 
and  to  fo  perfect  an  articulation  they  have 
added  melody  and  rhythm,  by  which 
they  have  given  their  language  all  the  mufic 
that  a language  ought  to  have  ; — in  fhort, 
that  the  fyltem  of  the  Greek  language  is 
complete  in  every  part,  in  found  as  well 
as  fenfe  ; and  that  the  art  of  it  is  fo  per- 
fect, that  every  thing  in  it  is  fubjecfled 
to  rules  that  can  by  its  nature  be  fo  fub- 

je&ed. 
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C.  11.  jected.  On  the  other  hand,  it  appears,  that 
the  languages  of  northern  extraction,  and 
particularly  the  Englilh,  are  compofed  al- 
moft  altogether  of  hard  inflexible  words, 
monofyllables  for  the  greater  part,  and  - 
crouded  with  confonants  that  do  not  eafily 
coalefce  in  found,  and  that  thefe  words 
are  unlkillfuly  tacked  together  by  ill-fa- 
voured particles  conftantly  recurring,  and 
fatiguing  the  ear,  without  either  melody 
or  rhythm  to  foften  the  harfhnefs  of  fo 
rude  an  articulation. 

I am  very  fenfible,  that  by  what  I have 
laid*  here  and  clfewhere,  of  modern  lan- 
guages and  modern  arts,  I fliall  give  great 
offence  to  many  readers.  I know  how 
predominant  vanity  is  in  this  age,  and 
that  the  vanity  of  the  individual  goes  even 
to  the  age  in  which  he  lives.  For  if  it 
be  vilified  or  difparaged,  he  thinks  it  re- 
flects dilhonour  upon  him,  as  it  tends  to 
make  his  fancied  fuperiority  over  his  con- 
temporaries not  fo  great  a praife  as  he  had 
imagined.  But  I faid  in  the  beginning  of 
this  work,  that  I did  not  write  for  the  many ; 
and  I hope  there  are  even  in  this  age  a feiu 
learned  and  candid  judges,  (fome  I think  I 
have  the  happinefs  of  knowing),  whofe  ap- 
probation alone  I defire,  and  who,  I am  per- 

fuaded, 
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fuaded,  will  not  be  offended  with  what  I C.  iu 
have  faid  in  praife  of  antient  and  cenfure 
of  modern  arts.  They  know,  that  other  bad 
qualities  exc  i te  ha  tred , or  perhaps  com  paflion, 
in  men  of  great  humanity ; but  that  there 
is  none  which  makes  a man  fo  contempt- 
ible in  the  eyes  of  men  of  fenfe  as  vanity. 

And  they  know,  at  the  fame  time,  that  it 
is  founded  in  ignorance ; and  that  the  only 
cure  for  it  is  good  folid  learning,  (for  a 
little  fuperficial  learning  increafes  it),  in 
philofophy , hi/lory,  and  arts.  By  philofophy  we 
learn  what  the  powers  of  human  nature  are,  ' 
and  to  what  a height  it  may  be  exalted  ; 
but  it  will  teach  us,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
man  can  never  rife  to  his  higheft  elevation 
without  philofophy.  Hiftory  will  inform 
him  to  what  perfe&ion  men  have  actually 
arrived  in  other  ages  and  nations  of  the 
world,  and  that  the  manners  and  inftitu- 
tions  alone  of  a well-regulated  Bate,  have 
formed  great  men.  But  it  will  inform 
him  likewife,  that  in  a corrupt  and  dege- 
nerate nation,  no  man  can  rife  above  the 
manners  of  the  age,  except  by  the  afliftance 
of  philofophy , to  which  alone  we  owe  thofe 
Alining  lights  which  have  illumined  the 
darkeft  ages  of  the  world,  and  call  a glory 
upon  the  mod  profligate  and  worthlefs 

times 
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G.  1 1 . times  *.  And  laftly,  by  the  ftudy  of  antient 
arts , he  will  learn  to  know  how  much,  iri 
thofe  arts,  the  antients  excelled  the  moderns, 
and  that  it  is  only  by  the  ftudy  of  antient 
arts  that  we  can  improve  the  modern,  or 
judge  truly  of  their  merit.  By  fuch 
a courfe  of  ftudy  he  will  come  to  know 
the  nature  of  man, — what  he  is, — what 
he  has  been,  — and  what  he  may  be. 
And  it  is  in  this  way,  and  this  way  on- 
ly, that  we  can  ever  fulfil  the  precept  of 
the  Delphic  god,  to  know  ourfelves.  For  it 
is  only  by  knowledge  of  the  fpecies  that 
we  can  know  the  individual ; and  a perfon  is 
1 vain , not  becaufe  he  does  not  know  himfelf, 
(for  every  man  knows  himfelf  by  the  moft 
certain  of  all  knowledge,  viz.  confcioufnefs), 
but  becaule  he  does  not  know  what  is  moft 
excellent  of  the  kind.  A man,  therefore, 
who  has  attained  this  prime  knowledge, 
though  he  Ihould  be  confcious  of  excelling 
every  man  of  this  age  in  every  valuable 
accomplifhment,  he  would  not  on  that 

* It  was  to  philofophy  that  the  Romans  owed,  in  their 
degenerate  clays,  an  Helvidius  Prifcus,  a Thrafeopetus, 
artel  the  great  and  good  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  ; and 
it  was  not  the  manners  of  the  Rate,  but  philofophy,  that 
formed  Epaminondas,  the  greateft  man  perhaps  that  e- 
ver  Greece  produced. 

account 
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account  have  a high  opinion  of  himfelf ; C.  1 1 . 
and  the  chief  praife  he  would  bellow  on 
himfelf  would  be,  that  though  he  was  far 
fhort  of  what  he  fliould  be,  he  was  free 
of  that  contemptible  quality,  vanity,  for 
fuch  a man,  though  he  might  pafs  for 
proud,  would  be  (as  Swift  has  well  diftin* 

guilhed)  too  proud  to  be  vam. But  to 

return  to  our  fubjecfl : 

I have  now  finifhed  the  grammatical 
part  of  this  work,  which  I hope  will  at 
leaft  ferve  to  Ihew,  what  I chiefly  intended 
by  it,  that  a language  of  art  is  indeed  a 
work  of  great  art.  If  I have  other  wife  fail- 
ed in  the  execution  of  this  work,  through 
the  want  of  knowledge  of  fo  many  particular 
languages  as  may  be  neceflary  for  fuch  an 
undertaking,  or  through  any  other  want,  I 
think  I may  venture  to  fay,  that  I have  treated 
the  fubjedl  according  to  a method  which 
will  take  in,  under  one  or  other  of  its  heads, 
every  thing  belonging  to  every  language 
that  ever  exifted. 1 will  conclude  this  vo- 

lume with  fome  obfervations  upon  the  Chi- 
nefe  language,  and  that  invented  by  Bi- 
fliop  Wilkins  ; after  which  I will  endeavour 
to  fliew,  that  a language  of  art  could  not  • 
have  grown  out  of  popular  ufe,  but  muft 
Vol.  II.  3 H have 
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C.  1 1 . have  been  the  invention  of  men  of  genius 
and  fciencc. 

CHAP.  XII. 

Of  the  Chinefc  language. — The  mojl  extraor- 
dinary language  in  the  world. — Very  im- 
peifefl,  and  the  reafon  why  it  has  conti- 
nued fo  long  in  that  Jlate. — Probably  came 
from  Egypt  through  India. 

C.  1 2.  r I ^ H E language  of  this  people  is  very 
X lingular,  nor  do  I believe  that  there 
is  fuch  another  language  at  prefent  to  be 
found  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  cannot 
be  called  a language  of  art ; nor  is  it  entire-  1 
ly  barbarous  ; but  it  participates  of  both, 
and  may  be  faid  to  be  an  intermediate 
ltage  betwixt  the  two.  For  it  has  fo  much 
of  the  language  of  -art,  that  it  does  not  ule 
one  word  to  exprefs  whole  fentences,  but 
has  different  words  for  different  things  : 
and  with  refpedl  to  the  found,  it  has  not 
that  peculiarity  of  all  the  barbarous  lan- 
guages, namely,  very  long  words ; but,  on 
the  contrary,  all  its  words  are  monofyl- 
lables  ; a Angularity  which  diflinguifhes 

it 
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it  from  all  other  languages,  fo  far  as  I 
know,  that  are  any  where  fpoken.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  fo  far  refembles  the  barba- 
rous languages,  that  it  has  neither  compo- 
fition,  derivation,  nor  fleclion  ; and  it  is 
fo  much  more  barbarous  than  they,  that 
it  does  not  ihew  any  thing  like  an  attempt 
towards  any  of  thofe  .great  arts  of  lan- 
guage; whereas  the  barbarous  languages, 
as  we  have  feen,  have  fome  beginnings  of  all 
the  three ; fo  that,  though  they  have  not  yet 
attained  to  art,  they  feem  to  be  in  the  progrefs 
towards  it.  And  that  the  Chinefe  have  not 
the  art  of  compofition,  is  the  more  fur- 
prifing,  for  this  reafon,  that  in  the  cha- 
racters which  make  their  written  language 
they  have  fuch  compofition.  For  example, 
the  character  by  which  they  exprefs  mif- 
fortune , is  compofed  of  a character  which 
fignifies  houfe , and  another  which  denotes 
fire,  becaufe  the  greateft  misfortune  that 
can  befall  a man  is  to  have  his  houfe  on 
fire  *.  But  with  refpeCt  to  the  language  that 
they  fpeak,  though  they  very  often  em- 
ploy many  words  to  exprefs  one  thing,  yet 
they  do  not  run  them  together  into  one 

* Du  Halde,  tom.  2.  f>.  227. 
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C.  12.  word,  making  certain  alterations  upon 
them,  that  they  may  incorporate  the  bet- 
ter, as  is  praCtifed  in  other  languages, 
but  preferve  them  entire  and  unchanged. 

I have  fpoken  elfewhere  of  the  Chinefe 
characters,  and  have  fhewn  them  to  be  no 
other  than  natural  reprefentations  of  things, 
but  very  much  abridged,  for  more  expedi- 
tious ufe,  and  compounded  together,  as 
we  have  feen,  in  order  to  exprefs  com- 
pounded ideas,  with  many  marks  of  arbi- 
trary inftitution,  to  exprefs  things  which 
cannot  be  reprefentcd  by  corporeal  forms. 
And  I will  now  proceed  to  give  a fhort  ac- 
count of  the  nature  of  their  language, 
taken  from  that  great  collection  upon  the 
fubject  of  China,  made  by  Du  Halde. 

And,  in  the  larft  place,  it  muft  appear 
furpriling,  that,  having  nothing  but  mo- 
nofyliables  in  their  language,  they  fhould 
be  able  to  exprefs  lo  many  things  as  a life 
of  great  policy  and  refinement,  fuch  as 
theirs,  requires  to  be  expreffed.  For  with- 
out the  variety  which  the  compofition  of 
fyliablcs  gives  to  our  words,  it  would  be 
impoflible  for  us  to  exprefs  one  half  of  the 
things  which  we  have  occafion  to  exprefs. 
But,  in  the  firft  place,  they  ufe  feveral 
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words,  as  I have  juft  now  faid,  to  denote  C.  12. 
one  thing  ; and  though  they  have  not  the 
art  of  compofition,  I am  perfuaded  they 
pronounce  them  fo  as  to  diftinguifh  them 
from  other  words,  fignifying  different  and 
detached  things.  And,  fecondly,  they  di- 
verfify  their  monofyllables  fo,  by  different 
tones  which  they  give  them,  that  the  fame 
word,  differently  accented,  fignifies  fome- 
times  ten  or  eleven  different  things  *, 
which  makes  their  language  appear  to 
ft  rangers  to  be  no  better  than  fing-fong  j\ 

It  is  in  this  way  that  they  fupply  the  po- 
verty of  their  articulation,  which  indeed 
is  very  great ; for  befides  their  having  no 
compofition  of  fyllables,  they  want  the 
ufe  of  many  letters  that  we  have,  particu- 
larly the  letters  b , d,  r,  x,  z 

As  they  diverfify  the  words  fo  much  by 

* Du  Halde  gives  ah  example  of  this  in  the  monofyl- 
lable  ro,  which,  by  different  accents,  and  inflexions  of 
the  voice,  as  he  expreffes  it,  is  made  to  fignify  eleven  dif- 
ferent things,  vol.  2.  pag.  225. 

f Du  Halde  denies  this,  and  affirms,  that  the  authors 
who  fay  fo  are  miftaken.  Ibid.  But  I rather  believe 
that  he  is  miftaken,  becaufe  I have  heard  feveral  perfons 
who  had  been  in  the  country,  fay  the  fame. 

J Du  Halde,  ibid,  pag,  230-. 
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C.  12.  tones,  one  fliould  imagine  that  this  mufie 
of  their  language  rofe  high,  at  lead  above 
the  acute  accent  in  Greek,  which  is  no 
higher  than  a fifth.  But  if  we  can  believe 
what  Du  Ilalde  fays  of  the  finenefs  and  de- 
licacy of  their  tones,  fb  as  to  be  hardly 
perceptible  to  a dranger  *,  we  mud  fup- 
pofe  that  they  do  not  rife  high,  but  only 
by  finall  intervals,  fo  that  the  mufic  of 
their  language  mud  refemble  fomewhat 
the  mufic  *of  the  birds,  which  is  within  a 
fmall  compafs,  but  neverthelefs  of  great 
variety  of  notes.  If  this  be  fo,  the  learn- 
, ing  the  Chinefe  language  mud  be  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  a dranger,  if  he  has  not  a 
. good  voice  and  ear  for  mufic,  and  much  prac- 

tice of  it.  The  great  difference  therefore  be- 
twixt the  Chinefe  and  Greek  accents,  con- 
fids  in  this,  that  the  Greeks  had  but  two 
accents,  the  grave  and  acute,  didinguifh- 
ed  by  a great  interval,  and  that  not  very 
• exactly  marked.  * For  the  acute,  though  it 
never  rofe  above  a fifth  higher  than  the 
grave,  it  did  not  always  rife  fo  high,  but 
was  fometimes  pitched  lower,  according 
to  the  voice  of  the  fpeaker ; whereas  the 
Chinefe  mud  have  many  more  accents, 

* Ibid.  pag.  2ij. 
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confifting  of  much  finaller  intervals,  and 
therefore  more  exadlly  diftinguifhed.  So 
that  it  is  evident  the  Chinefe  language 
muff  be  much  more  mufical  than  the 
Greek,  and  more  mufical  than  any  lan- 
guage ought  to  be.  But,  as  I have  faid, 
it  is  neceffary  to  fupply  the  defedt  of  their 
articulation. 

For  this  purpofe  likewife  they  ufe  quan- 
tity, and  by  lengthening  or  fhortening  the 
vowels  of  their  words,  make  them  fignify 
different  things.  They  do  the  fame  by 
giving  their  words  different  afpirations, 
and  by  founding  them  with  different  de- 
grees of  foftnefs  or  roughnefs  * ; and  by 
thefe  methods  of  diverfifying  their  mono- 
fyllables,  they  make  three  hundred  and 
thirty  of  them,  fays  our  author,  ferve  all 
the  purpofes  of  language  f,  and  thefe  not 
much  varied  in  their  termination  ; for 
they  all  end  either  with  a vowel,  or  with 
the  confonant  «,  fometimes  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  confonant  g 

With  refpedl  to  the  grammar  of  this 
language,  as  they  have  no  fledtion,  fo  that 

* Ibid.  pag.  22J.  f Ibid.  pag.  224. 

£ Ibid.  pag.  22  J. 
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C.  12.  all  their  words  are  indeclineable,  their1 
cafes  and  tenfes  are  all  formed  by  particles. 
Genders  they  have  none;  and  even  the 
diftindtion  of  numbers,  which  is  marked 
by  fome  change  of  the  word  in  languages 
that  are  otherwife  exceedingly  imperfect, 
is  marked  in  the  Chinefe  only  by  a par- 
ticle *.  They  have  no  more  than  the  three 
fimple  tenfes,  viz.  the  prefent,  part,  and 
future  ; and  for  want  of  different  termi- 
nations, the  fame  word  {lands  either  for 
the  verb,  or  the  verbal  fubffantive,  the 
adjective  or  the  fubflantive  derived  from  it, 
according  to  its  pofition  in  the  fentence. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  Chinefe  lan- 
guage, whether  we  confider  it  as  found 
merely,  or  as  found  fignificant,  is  exceed- 
ingly defedlive ; yet,  fuch  as  it  is,  it  has 
been  ufed  by  this  people  for  three  or  four 
thoufand  years,  and  their  written  lan- 
guage, during  that  time,  has  been  fo  bulky 
and  cumberfome,  that  it  cofts  the  labour 
of  a life,  to  attain  to  any  competent  know- 
ledge of  it. 

I Ihould  be  much  furprifed  at  this,  if 
I believed,  as  fome  do,  that  the  Chinefe 


* Ibid,  f . 234.  el  feqq. 
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were  an  ingenious  and  inventive  people.  But  C.  12. 
I am  of  theopinionof  Dr  Warburton,  “that 
“ the  Chinefe  are  the  lead  inventive  people 
“ upon  earth  And  I require  no  other 
proof  of  it  than  their  ufing,  for  fuch  a length 
of  time,  a language  and  orthography  fo  ex- 
tremely defective.  It  convinces  me  that  they 
cannot  have  made  any  confiderable  progrefs 
in  philofophy.  For  it  is  philofophy  that 
difcovers  the  principles  of  all  arts  and 
fciences  ; and  if  the  Chinefe  had  been  phi- 
lofophers,  fuch  as  the  Egyptians  were, 
they  certainly  would  have  applied  their 
philofophy  to  find  out,  as  the  Egyptians 
did,  the  principles  of  thofe  two  molt  ufe- 
ful  arts  in  life,  fpeaking  and  writing. 

But  I have  other  proofs  of  their  igno- 
rance in  philofophy.  The  oldefl  traveller 
into  China  that  is  commonly  known,  is 
Marco  Paolo,  the  Venetian,  who  was  in 
that  country  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

But  as  he  was  no  philofopher,  nor  a man 
of  fcience,  fo  far  as  appears,  of  any  kind, 
we  cannot  expert  from  him  any  account  of 
the  philofophy  and  fciences  of  the  Chinefe, 
though  he  tells  us  a great  deal  of  their 

• Divine  Legat.  book  4.  feft.  4. 
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cuftoms  and  political  inftitutions,  and  re- 
lates a good  number  of  curious  fadts.  But 
four  hundred  years  before,  that  is,  in  the 
ninth  century,  two  Mahometan  Arabians 
travelled  into  China ; and  we  have  their 
travels  tranflated  from  Arabic  into  French 
by  one  Mr  Renaudaut,  with  notes  and  ob- 
fervations  very  well  worth  reading  *.  In 
thefe  travels  there  are  a great  many  curious 
fa<5ts  of  natural  hiftory,  which  lhew  that 
the  authors  were  men  of  obfervation  and  cu- 
riollty.  But  what  is  to  our  prefent  purpofe 
is,  that  one  of  them,  fpeaking  of  the  Chi- 
nefe  learning,  fays  exprcfsly,  that  they 
had  no  fcience  at  all,  and  that  even  their 
religion  and  laws  they  had  got  from  In- 
dia f.  He  adds,  that  the  Chinefe  knew  a 
little  of  aflronomy,  but  the  Indians  more  ; 
and  that  among  the  Indians,  both  medi- 
cine and  philofophy  were  cultivated. 

The  opinion  of  this  Arabian  traveller, 
who  lived  at  a time  when  the  Arabians 
were  far  advanced  in  fcience  and  philofo- 
phy, appears  to  me  more  to  be  depended 
upon,  than  what  we  have  heard  of  late 

• The  Book  is  printed  at  Paris  1718. 
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from  the  Jefuits,  concerning  the  wonder-  C.  1 2, 
ful  learning  of  the  Chinefe.  For,  as  the 
French  translator  has  obferved,  the  ac- 
count which  the  Jefuits  themfelves  give  of 
their  knowledge  of  fome  of  the  fciences, 
fhews  that  they  have  made  vel-y  little  pro- 
grefs  in  them.  And  our  author  quotes, 
upon  this  occafion,  p.  342.  what  Father 
Martini  (ays  of  their  progrefs  in  the  high- 
eft  philofophy,  and  which  may  be  faid  to 
contain  the  principles  of  all  other  philofo- 
phy, I mean  metaphyfics.  “ It  is  amazing,” 
fays  that  father,  “ that  in  all  their  wri- 
“ tings,  they  fay  nothing  of  the  author  of 
“ all  things,  and  have  not  fo  much  as  a 
“ name  for  him  in  their  copious  language.” 

And  as  to  their  Skill  in  aftronomy,  of 
which  wc  have  heard  fo  much,  we  may 
judge  by  the  honours  that  were  done  to 
fome  Jefuits  there,  who  were  made  presi- 
dents of  their  tribunal  of  mathematics, ' 
though  in  Europe  they  were  not  known  for 
aftronomers.  And  the  fadt  is,  according  to 
Mr  Renaudaut,  that  they  were  not  able, 
without  the  affiftance  of  the  Jefuits,  to  cal- 
culate an  eclipSe  with  any  tolerable  exact- 
nefs.  And  accordingly,  in  their  astrono- 
mical tables,  of  the  exadtnels  of  which 
3 I 2 fome 
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fome  of  the  Jefuits  boaft  fo  much,  Caffini, 
one  of  thegreatell  aftronomers  of  later  times, 
has  obferved,  that  there  are  the  grofleft  er- 
rors in  their  calculation  of  eclipfes,  and  o- 
ther  conjundlions,  p.  359.  But  what  puts 
this  matter  out  of  all  doubt,  is  what  Du 
Halde,  who  was  himfelf  a Jefuit,  tells  us, 
that  they  know  very  little  either  of  the 
theorems  or  problems  of  geometry ; and 
when  they  relolve  any  problem,  it  is  ra- 
ther, he  fays,  by  induction  than  by  prin- 
ciples * ; that  is,  in  other  words,  they  can- 
not demonftrate  : and  accordingly,  the 
French  author  above  quoted,  Mr  Renau- 
daut,  tells  us,  that  when  the  Jefuits  put 
Euclid  into  their  hands,  and  explained  to 
them  the  demo  rift  rations,  they  admired 
them  exceedingly,  as  things  altogether 
new  to  them.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  im- 
poffible  that  they  can  have  made  a fcience 
of  aftronomy. 

The  truth  therefore  feems  to  be,  that 
though  the  Chinefe  excel  in  fome  me- 
chanic arts  j and  though  the  populouf- 
nefs  and  extent  of  their  country  have 
obliged  them  to  eftablifh  an  exa<fl  po- 
lice, and  to  fludy  tire  rules  of  morality 

* Vo/.  3.  f.  268. 
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and  good  government,  they  are  far  from  C.  12. 
being  men  of  fcience  and  philofophy. 

But  how  came  they  by  their  language, 
which,  however  imperfedt,  muft  be  acknow- 
ledged to  be  very  extraordinary,  and  like 
no  other  that  is  any  where  to  be  found  ? 

And  the  firft  queftion  is,  Whether  they  in- 
vented their  language  ? And  my  opinion 
is,  that  though  at  forne  time  or  other  they 
may  have  produced  a barbarous  jargon, 
fuch  as  is  fpoken  by  favages  in  the  firft 
ftate  of  barbarity,  confifting  of  words,  or 
rather  cries,  of  great  length,  with  very 
little  articulation ; yet  I can  hardly  believe, 
that  a people  fo  dull  and  uninventive, 
would  have  advanced  even  the  firft  ftep 
towards  a language  of  art,  by  fhortening 
their  words.  For  this  was  the  firft  thing 
that  men  did  when  they  began  to  fpeak 
by  art,  without  which  they  could  have 
have  had  neither  compofition,  derivation, 
nor  fletftion,  three  things  of  abfolute  ne- 
ceflity  in  a language  of  art. 

From  whence  then  did  the  Chinefe  get 
thofe  roots  of  language,  (for  fo  I call  their 
monofyllables),  if  they  were  not  of  their 
own  growth  ? And  I think  it  is  probable 
that  they  came  from  the  fame  parent-coun- 
try 
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C.  12.  try  of  learning  from  which  Europe  has 
derived  all  its  arts,  I mean  Egypt.  For, 
as  I have  obferved  in  my  firft  volume  *, 

« the  Egyptians  faid,  that  their  Ofiris  over- 
ran all  the  eaft,  with  a great  army,  and 
penetrated  as  far  as  India,  where  he  built 
cities,  and  introduced  arts  and  civility. 
And  with  this  Egyptian  (lory,  agreed  not  on- 
ly the  popular  tradition  among  the  Indians, 
but  the  opinion  of  their  philofophers  and 
wife  men,  who  related,  as  Diodorus  Siculus 
informs  us  that  Bacchus,  who  was  the 
fame  with  Ofiris,  entered  India  with  a 
• great  army,  and  tamed  and  civilized  the 
people ; and,  among  other  arts,  I think 
it  is  likely  he  alio  introduced  his  language. 
Thus,  by  the  concurrent  teftimony  of  both 
countries,  we  can  trace  arts  from  Egypt  into 
India  ; and  from  India,  according  to  our 
Arabian  travellers,  the  Chinefe  got  their  reli- 
gion and  laws,  and  we  may  prefume  likewife 
their  language.  And  it  will  be  a further  con- 
firmation of  this,  if  it  be  true  what  is  main- 
tained by  a learned  academician  J,  whom 
I knew  in  Paris,  that  the  Chinefe  got  their 

• Lib,  3.  cap.  12.  pag.  466. 
f Lib.  3.  X M.  de  Guignes. 
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written  characters  from  Egypt,  being  the  C.  12. 
natural  reprefentations  of  things  curtailed 
and  abridged,  which  the  Egyptians  ufed 
before  they  invented  letters.  At  this  time 
we  may  fuppofe  that  the  Egyptians  had 
proceeded  no  farther  in  the  art  of  lan- 
guage, than  to  fhorten,  and  perhaps  arti- 
culate a little  more  their  barbarous  cries, 
but  had  not  yet  invented  compofition  and 
derivation,  and  all  that  we  call  the  analo- 
gy of  language.  In  this  rude  ftate  was 
language,  as  I conjecture,  imported  from 
Egypt  to  China,  through  the  medium  of 
India.  And  the  Chinefe  being  a dull  un-  • 
inventive  people,  have  preferved  it  juft  as 
they  got  it,  without  improving  or  en- 
larging it  by  the  grammatical  art.  And 
in  like  manner,  they  have  kept  the  written 
characters  fuch  as  they  originally  were, 
without  inventing  an  alphabet,  as  the  E- 
gyptians  did. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

Qf  the  philofophical  language  invented  by  Bi- 
Jhop  Wilkins . 


YOU  people  of  Europe  that  are  fo  in- 
genious, faid  the  North-American 
Indian  to  his  miffionary,  has  any  one  of 
you  invented  a language  * ? This  Indian 
it  feems  had  fagacity  enough  to  perceive, 
what  we  have  laboured  fo  much  to  prove, 
the  difficulty  of  the  invention.  The  mif- 
fionary, though  a man  of  letters,  did  not, 
it  is  likely,  know  any  thing  of  Biffiop  . 
Wilkins’s  philofophical  language;  otherwife 
he  would  have  been  very  glad  to  have  an- 
fwered  the  queftion  in  the  affirmative,  be- 
ing defirous,  no  doubt,  to  give  the  Indian  a 
very  high  opinion  of  us  Europeans;  a 
matter  not  eafy  among  fuch  of  them  as 
are  beft  acquainted  with  us.  The  author 
of  this  wonderful  invention  was  Dr  John 
Wilkins , one  of  the  firft  members  of  the 
Royal  Society.  He  flourifhed  about  the 


• Vol.  1.  p.  392. 
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middle  of  laft  century  *,  a very  learned 
age*  when  every  branch  of  learning  was 
cultivated,  and  among  other  things  the 
nature  of  language  was  much  ftudied.  I 
have  already  had  occafion  to  obferve,  that 
another  member  of  this  Society,  Dr  Wallis, 
invented  that  moll  ingenious  art  of  teach- 
ing the  dumb  to  fpeak,  an  invention  that 
could  not  have  been  thought  of  except  by 
'a  man  who  underftood  perfectly  the  me- 
chanifm  at  lead;  of  language.  And  that 
his  knowledge  went  much  deeper,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  Englilh  grammar  that  he  has 
publifhed  f . 

The  gentleman  I am  now  fpeaking  of 
was  a man  of  a lingular  genius,  alpiring 
to  things  great  and  extraordinary.  Not 

* The  Society  gave  a Warrant  for  tile  printing  of  the 
book  by  an  aft  bearing  date  13th  April  1668. 

\ Thus  it  appears,  that  the  fubjeft  of  which  I am 
. treating,  as  well  as  other  branches  of  fcience,  has  been 
much  indebted  to  the  labours  of  this  learned  body.  The 
hiftory  of  the  fociety,  written  by  a member  of  it,  Dr 
Sprat,  is  juftly  efteemed  a ftandard  for  the  Englifh  lan- 
guage. And  if  the  public  ihall  fiu4  any  accuracy  or  cor- 
reftnefs  in  the  ftyle  of  this  work,  it  is  in  great  part  owing 
t;o  the  friendly  admonitions  and  correftions  of  Sir  John 
Pringle,  who  l'o  worthily  fills  at  prefent  the  chair  of  pre- 
fident  in  that  Society. 

Vol.  II.  , 3 K'  contented 
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C.  13.  contented  with  the  pofleflion  of  his  native 
element  the  earth,  nor  with  the  power  of 
making  himfelf,  if  he  pleafed,  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  water,  as  much  as  an  otter,  or 
any  other  amphibious  animal,  he  wanted 
’ to  vindicate  to  man  the  dominion  of  ano- 
ther element,  I mean  the  air,  by  teaching 
him  to  fly.  Of  kin,  I think,  to  this  at- 
tempt, though  not  fo  romantic,  was  his 
fcherne  of  an  univerfal  philofophical  lan- 
guage, both  written  and  vocal.  However 
impracticable  the  attempt  may  feem,  or  at 
leaft  exceeding  the  abilities  of  a Angle  man, 
which  indeed  the  author  feems  to  confefs, 
it  mult  be  allowed  that  he  was  very  well 
qualified  for  fuch  an  undertaking.  For  he 
was  deeply  learned  in  the  antient  philofor 
phy,  from  which  he  had  learned  that 
greateft  of  all  arts,  as  Cicero  calls  it  *, 
and  abfolutely  ncceflary  for  the  execution 
of  his  projeCt,  by  which  we  are  taught  to 
afeend  to  what  is  higheft  and  moft  com- 
prehenfive  of  every  kind,  and  from  thence 
to  defeend  through  the  feveral  fubordi- 
nate  genera  and  fpeciefes,  dividing,  fub- 

* Brut.  Jive  de  clar.  Oral.  cap.  41.  And  a little  be- 
fore he  fays,  it  is  ars  qua  docet  rem  univerfam  tribuere  in 
paries,  latentem  expheare  defwjendo,  &c. 

dividing. 
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dividing,  and  defining,  with  the  greatefl 
exadlnefs  *.  This  may  be  faid  to  be  the 
art  of  arts , fince  it  is  the  art  by  which  arts 
and  fciences  are  made ; and  in  the  wri- 
tings that  have  been  publifhed  fince  the 
antient  philofophy  was  out  of  fafhion, 
there  is  nothing  I defiderate  fo  much  as  or- 
der and  method,  and  a deduction  of  things 
from  their  firft  principles.  How  neceflary 
this  art  was  for  the  invention  of  a philofo- 
phical  language,  will  appear  from  the  ac- 
count I am  now  to  give  of  the  language 
invented  by  Bifhop  Wilkins  ; for  the  un- 
derftanding  of  which  it  will  be  neceflary 
to  recoiled!  what  has  been  faid  in  the  firft 
part  of  this  work,  concerning  ideas,  and 
the  philofophy  of  mind,  with  which  the 
knowledge  of  all  languages,  but  particu- 


* Thefe  are  two  different  talents.  For  Socrates,  fays 
Ariftotle,  inveftigated  generals  very  well ; but  he  was  not 
fo  accurate  in  dividing  the  genus,  when  found,  into  its 
feveral  fpeciefes.  He  himfelf  excelled  in  both ; and  it 
appears  to  have  been  from  the  ftudy  of  him,  chiefly,  that 
Bifhop  Wilkins  acquired  thofe  two  great  nerves  of  fcience, 
definition  and  divifion.  And  in  the  tables  which  he  has 
compofed  for  the  purpofe  of  framing  his  philofophical 
language,  there  is  more  fcience  to  be  found  than  any 
where  that  I know  in  fo  fmall  a compafs. 

3 K 2 larly 
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C.  13.  larly  of  a philofophical  language,  mud  be 
intimately  connedled. 

In  the  firjl  place,  we  mull  remember,  that 
all  things  in  nature  are  reducible  to  certain 
claffes,  which  are  termed  by  logicians  ge- 
nus or  fpecies , according  as  they  are  high- 
er or  lower,  containing  or  contained.  To 
make  this  divifion  and  arrangement  is  the 
great  bufinefs  of  intelleEl ; and  it  is  by  this 
operation  that  we  form  our  notions  or  ideas 
of  every  thing. 

i ido , It  has  alfo  been  obferved,  that  it 
is  in  this  way  only  that  we  have  any  know- 
ledge or  comprehenfion  of  any  thing  : for 
we  know  nothing  abfolutely , but  only  re- 
latively, by  knowing  to  what  genus  or 
fpecics  it  belongs,  that  is  to  fay,  what  it 
has  in  common  with  other  things,  and 
what  different.  Thus  we  know  nothing 
of  man,  except  that  he  is  of  the  genus  a- 
nimal,  and  of  a certain  fpecies  of  that  ge- 
nus, differing  in  certain  things  from  o- 
ther  fpeciefes  of  the  fame  genus. 

3A0,  It  is  thefe  notions,  or  ideas,  as  I 
call  them,  thus  formed,  by  comparing 
things  with  one  another,  which,  expreffed 
by,  certain  figns,  audible  or  vifible,  make 
what  we  call  language,  fpoken  or  written. 

And 
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And  if  thofe  figns  are  fuch  as  to  bear  a C.  13. 
reference  to  the  clafs  in  which  the  thing  is 
to  be  found,  fo  that  if  we  underftand  the 
fign,  we  have  in  effect  the  definition  of 
the  thing,  then  is  the  language  truly  a . 
philofophical  language,  and  fuch  as  rauft 
be  univerfal ' among  philofophers,  who 
have  arranged  and  diftributed  things  into 
proper  claffes.  It  may  alfo  be  faid  to  be  a 
natural  language,  as  the  Bifhop  calls  it, 
fince  it  follows  the  order  of  the  human 
mind  in  forming  the  ideas  of  which  lan- 
guage is  the  expreflion. 

4/0,  The  difference  betwixt  fuch  a lan- 
guage, and  the  common  languages,  is  ob- 
vious. For  the  primitive  words  of  thofe 
languages  have  no  connexion  at  all  with 
the  nature  of  things,  or  the  claffes  to 
which  they  belong.  And  as  to  the  deri- 
vatives, though  they  have  a connexion 
with  the  primitive  word,  it  is  not  fuch  a 
connexion  as  philofophy  requires,  but  of- 
ten the  reverfe ; as  in  the  cafe  of  what  they 
call  abjlral l nouns , fuch  as  bonitas  in  Latin, 
or  goodnefs  in  Englifh,  which  are  derived 
from  the  adjectives  bonus , or  good ; whereas, 
according  to  philofophical  derivation,  and 
jthe  nature  of  things,  the  adjective  denoting 

the 
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the  quality  concrete,  fhould  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  noun  denoting  the  quality 
abftratft.  Hence  it  comes,  that  the  know- 
ledge of  things  does  not  at  all  lead  to  the 
knowledge  of  words  in  fuch  languages, 
any  more  than  the  knowledge  of  words  leads 
to  the  knowledge  of  things.  And  as  to  the 
written  characters  of  fuch  languages,  they 
only  exprefs  the  words,  not  the  things. 
It  is  evident  therefore  that  fuch  languages 
are  far  from  being  philofophical : nor  can 
any  of  them  be  ever  univerfal,  but  each 
will  be  underftood  only  by  fuch  as  have 
made  a particular  ftuuy  of  it. 

From  thefe  obfervations  it  appears,  that 
in  order  to  form  this  philofophical  and  u- 
niverfal  language,  we  muft  find  out  a cer- 
tain number  of  genera,  to  which  all  things 
in  nature  are  reducible ; and  we  muft  have 
a mark  or  fign  for  every  thing,  denoting 
under  which  of  thefe  genera  it  is  ranked. 
And  fecondly,  As  thofe  genera  muft  have 
under  them  a great  number  of  fubordi- 
nate  fpeciefes,  that  particular  fpecies  to 
which  the  thing  belongs,  muft  alfo  be 
marked.  And  here  muft  appear  the  ex- 
traordinary difficulty,  both  of  the  inven- 
tion and  ufe  of  fuch  a language  : for  fup- 
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pofe  the  genera,  comprehending  all  C.  13. 
things,  reduced  to  a fmall  number,  fuch 
as  would  not  be  burdenfome  to  the  me- 
mory ; and  fuppofe  them  to  be  diflin- 
guifhed  by  marks  that  might  become  fa- 
miliar by  ufe ; how  is  it  poffible  to  put  ‘ 
into  any  order,  or  bring  into  any  reafon- 
able  compafs,  the  prodigious  number  of 
fpeciefes  that  mufl  be  included  under  each 
genus,  if  the  genera  are  of  a high  order  ; 
and  if  they  are  not,  it  is  evident  that  they 
themfelves  muft  be  of  a number  too  bul- 
ky and  unwieldy  for  the  ufe  of  language. 

What  I mean  will  be  bell  explained  by  an 
example.  Let  us  take  the  genus  animal ' 
which  is  none  of  the  higheft  genera,  that 
is,  of  thofe  that  are  called  categories  or 
predicaments  ; yet  it  appears  to  comprehend 
under  it  an  almofl  infinite  number  of  fpe- 
ciefes, many  more,  I am  perfuaded,  than 
have  yet  been  obferved  or  difeovered. 

The  fame  may  be  faid  of  vegetables  and  of 
minerals ; and  in  general  the  number  of 
fpeciefes  appear  to  be  with  rcfpedl  to  our 
capacities,  as  incomprehenfible  as  the 
number  of  individuals.  How  then  are 
fuch  numbers  to  be  arranged  and  exprefled 
by  marks  to  be  eafily  learned  and  under- 
flood, 
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C.  13.  flood,  without  confufion  or  ambiguity, 
v^*v's-'  which  is  the  cafe,  as  the  Bifliop  fays,  of  the 
marks  invented  by  him  ? 

Here  the  Peripatetic  philofophy  has 
helped  out  the  Bifliop  a little  : for  accord- 
ing to  that  philofophy,  every  genus  con- 
tains in  it  virtually  certain  differences,  by 
which  it  is  divided  into  its  fubordinate 
fpeciefes.  Thus  in  the  example  given  of 
_ animal , animals  are  divided,  according  to 
their  internal  principle,  into  rational  and 
irrational ; — according  to  the  conftitution 
of  their  bodies,  into  Sanguineous  and  ex- 
fanguious  ; — according  to  the  ftrudture  of 
the  different  parts  of  their  body,  into 
» whole-footed  and  cloven-footed , and  the  like ; 
— according  to  their  method  of  genera- 
tion, into  viviparous  and  oviparous  ; — and 
according  to  their  food  or  diet,  into  car- 
nivorous and  granivorous.  Thefe  diffe- 
rences, with  refpetfl  to  die  genus,  are  call- 
ed diet  retie,  or  dividing,  becaufe  by  them 
the  genus  is  divided  into  its  feveral  fpe- 
ciefes. And  with  refpedl  to  the  fpeciefes, 
they  are  called  Specific,  becaufe  joined  to 
the  genus,  they  conftitute  the  different 
fpeciefes.  Thus,  in  the  example  I have 
given  of  animal,  that  genus  is  divided  by 
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rational , irrational , and  the  other  dif-  C.  13* 
ferences  above  mentioned.  And  each 
of  thofe  differences,  joined  to  the  genus, 
conflitutes  fo  many  different  fpeciefes, 
which  are  ranked  under  that  difference. 

Thus,  for  example,  under  rational  are  to 
be  ranked  man  and  angel ; — under  irra- 
tional, all  the  feveral  fpeciefes  of  brutes  ; — 
under  'whole-footed , are  comprehended  the 
' horfe , a/s,  mule , camel,  8 tc. ; — under  clo- 
ven-footed, the  ox,  fheep,  goat,  &c.  *.  Now 
thefe  differences  of  each  genus  may  be  re- 
duced to  number ; and  there  is  a way  well 
known  among  the  antients,  under  the  name 
of  the  Diceretic  method,  or  method  of  divi- 
fion,  by  which  a genus  was  divided  into  its 
feveral  differences,  and  the  feveral  fpe- 
ciefes contained  under  thofe  differences* 

Of  this  method  we  have  fine  examples  in 
the  Sophifa  and  Politicus  of  Plato,  and  in 
Mr  Harris’s  dialogue  upon  Art. 

Here  then  is  a confiderable  flep  made 

* The  nature  of  genus  and  fpecies,  and  the  method  of 
dividing  a genus  into  its  feveral  fpeciefes  by  differences,  are 
moil  accurately  explained  by  Porphyry,  in  his  introduc- 
tion to  Ariftotle’s  Logic,  and  by  Ammonius  in  his  Commen- 
tary upon  it ; which  together,  if  diligently  ftudied,  are 
the  belt  preparations  for  philofophy  that  is  any  where  to 
be  found. 

Vol.  II.  3 L towards 
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C.  13.  towards  the  formation  of  this  univerfal 
language.  For  if  the  genera  are  reduced 
to  a certain  number  not  too  great,  and  if 
the  differences  under  each  of  thefe  genera 
are  likewife  brought  within  a reafonable 
compafs,  there  remains  nothing  to  be 
done,  but  to  find  out,  and  rank  under 
each  of  the  differences,  the  feveral  fpeqefes 
belonging  to  it;  lb  that  if  thefe  likewife 
can  be  reduced  to  a moderate  number,  the 
bufinefs  appears  to  be  done. 

• For  matters  being  thus  prepared,  one 
fhoukl  think,  that  nothing  was  wanting  but 
to  find  out  marks  or  figns,  whether  written 
or  vocal,  for  the  feveral  things ; expreffing 
fir  ft  the  genus  to  which  the  thing  be- 
longs, according  to  the  order  in  which  it 
{lands,  whether  firft,  fecond,  third,  &c. ; 
then  the  difference  by  which  the  genus  is 
divided,  according  to  the  fame  order  of 
firlt,  fecond,  and  third  ; and  then  the  fpe- 
cies  under  that  difference,  likewife  in  the 
fame  numerical  order.  But  there  {till  re- 
mains what  is  more  difficult  perhaps  than 
any  thing  I have  hitherto  mentioned,  viz. 
to  exprefs,  firft,  the  feveral  circumftances 
and  modes  of  exiftence,  fuch  as  time, 
place,  greater  or  kfs  in  degree,  fex,  num- 
ber. 
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ber,  8cc. ; and,  fecondly,  the  gramifiati-  C.  13. 
cal  conftruCtion,  or  the  connection  of  the  V“"''rv‘/ 
ideas  with  one  another ; for,  as  I have 
taken  occafion  to  obferve  more  than  once, 
any  number  of  the  cleared:  and  moft  pre-1  ' 
cife  ideas  would  not  form  difcourfe,  un- 
lefs  their  connection,  relation,  and  depen- 
dence Upon  one  another,  were  marked. 
Suppofing  therefore  a mark  found  out,  ex- 
preffing  the  genus, — the  difference,  — and 
under  that  difference  the  particular  fpecies 
to  which  the  thing  belongs ; yet,  if  it  be  a 
verb,  there  muft  likewife  be  a mark  found 
out  to  exprefs  the  time  of  that  verb,  and 
likewife  the  mode  or  difpofition  of  the 
human  mind  with  refpeCt  to  the  action. 

If  it  be  a noun,  there  muft  be  a mark  for 
its  gender  and  its  number,  and  alfo  its 
cafes,  by  which  its  connection  with  other 
nouns,  or  with  verbs,  is  expreffed ; and 
there  muft  be  alfo  marks  for  -fuch  con- 
nectives, as  articles,  pronouns,  prepofi- 
tions,  and  conjunctions  ; befides  many  o- 
ther  particulars,  which  are  required  to 
conftitute  that  moft  difficult  part  of  the 
grammatical  art,  called  fyntax. 

Nor  is  it  in  one  kind  of  language  only 
that  thefe  fo  great  difficulties  are  to  be  got. 

3 L 2 over : 
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' C.  13.  over:  for  in  order  to  make  the  art  com- 
plete,  there  mull  be  two  kinds  of  lan- 
guages, one  vocal  or  effable , as  our  author 
exprelfes  it,  the  other  •written  ; and  the 
•words  of  the  one,  as  well  as  the  charafters 
of  the  other,  mud  exprefs  all  the  different 
things  above  mentioned. 

. Having  faid  thus  much  in  general,  of 
the  nature  and  requilites  of  this  philofo- 
phical  language,  I come  now  to  give  fomc 
account  of  the  one  invented  by  the  Bilhop. 
The  firll:  thing  he  does  is,  to  divide  all 
things  which  may  be  the  fubjedts  of 
language,  into  certain  claffes,  or  genera, 
which  he  again  Subdivides  by  their  feve- 
ral  differences.  After  this  manner  things 
were  divided  by  the  antient  philofophers 
into  ten  claffes,  called  by  them  categories , 
or  predicaments,  of  which  I have  had  occa- 
fion  frequently  to  make  mention  in  the 
courfe  of  this  work  ; but  our  author  has 
only  made  ufe  of  five  of  them,  viz.  fub - 
Jlance,  quantity , quality , abiion , and  rela- 
tion, which  he  has  fubdivided  into  feveral 
genera,  as  fliall  be  afterwards  Shewn.  But 
there  are  notions  ■which  are  ftill  more 
general  than  the  categories,  as  I have  had 
occafion  elfewhere  to  explain ; and  he 
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finds  a difference  betwixt  thefe  general  no-  C 
tions,  viz.  that  fome  of  them  relate  to 
things , others  to  -words.  Thofe  which  re- 
late to  things  he  calls  tranfcendentals  and 
among  thefe  he  finds  a difference , namely, 
that  fome  of  them  are  abfolute , others  re- 
lative. The  firft  he  calls  tranfcendentals  ge- 
neral. The  relative  he  divides  into  two 
kinds  : the  one  he  calls  tranfcendentals  mixty 
belonging  to  quantity,  quality,  whole, 
and  part ; — the  other  kind  of  relative 
tranfcendentals  are  fimple,  and  proper  to 
adtion,  and  which  therefore  he  calls  tran- 
fcendentals of  relation  of  action.  Thus  of  things 
tranfcendental,  he  makes  his  three  firft 
genera,  viz.  tranfcendentals  general , — tran- 
fcendentals of  mixt  relation , — and  tranfcen- 
dentals of  relation  of  action.  General  notions 
relating  to  -words , he  comprehends  under 
the  name  of  difcourfey  and  makes  it  his 
fourth  genus  *. 

Befides  thefe  general  notions,  there  are 
two  fpecial  things,  which  he  confiders  to 
be  above  the  categories,  viz.  the  creator , 
and  the  -world  created  by  him  ; and  of 
thefe  he  makes  two  other  genera  ; fo 
that  he  makes  in  all  fix  genera  of  tran- 

• Eflay  towards  a real  charafler  and  philofophical  lan- 
guage, part  2.  chap.  i.  et  feqj, 

fcendentals, 
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C.  13.  fcendentals,  befides  the  genera  into  which 
he  fubdivides  the  five  categories  above 
mentioned,  amounting  in  all  to  thirty- 
four.  The  number  therefore  of  his  genera 
all  together  is  forty. 

I will  next  endeavour  to  give  the  reader  an 
idea  of  the  fpeciefes  into  which  he  divides 
his  genera ; beginning,  as  he  does,  with  the 
tranfcendentals ; which,  as  I have  faid, 
he  divides  into  two  kinds,  one  relating 
to  things,  the  other  to  words. ' Thofe  of 
things  he  has  fubdivided  into  gene- 
ral tranfcendentals,  — tranfcendentals  of 
relation  mixt,  — and  tranfcendentals  of  re- 
lation of  atftion ; and  thefe,  as  I have  faid, 
make  his  three  firft  genera.  In  the  firft  of 
thefe,  viz.  tranfcendentals  general,  he  finds 
fix  differences , viz:  genus  itfelf,  or  kind , as  he 
exprefies  it,  — caufe, — diverfity , — difference 
relating  to  the  end  of  action,  — difference 
relating  to  the  means,  — and,  laftly,  mode. 

' Under  each  of  thefe  differences  he  num- 
bers feveral  fpeciefes  : e.  g.  Under  the  firft 
of  them,  viz.  genus , he  reckons  firft  being 
and  nothing  ; for  in  this  way  he  couples 
his  fpeciefes,  either  on  account  of  their  op- 
pofitidn , as  in  this  cafe,  or  on  account  of 
their  affinity.  The  fecond  fpecies  under 

this 
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this  difference  is  thing  and  appearance.  The  C.  13. 
third  is  notion  and  fclion,  &c.  In  like  man- 
ner  he  numbers  the  fpeciefes  under  the  fe- 
cond  difference , viz.  caife,  reckoning  effi- 
cient and  injlrument  the  firft,  impulfive  and 
cohibitive  the  fecond,  and  fo  on  through 
the  other  four  differences  of  his  firft  genus 
of  tranfcendentals  general.  And  in  like 
manner  he  goes  through  the  fe.cond  genus, 
dividing  it  likewife  by  differences,  and  e-r 
numerating  the  feveral  fpeciefes  under  each 
difference  ; and  in  the  fame  manner  he 
goes  through  the  third  genus.  Then  he 
comes  to  general  notions  or  tranfcenden- 
tals, as  they  may  be  called,  relating  to 
words,  which  he  comprehends  all  under 
the  name  of  difeourfe.  This  genus  he  di- 
vides by  fix  differences,  viz.  elements , — 
words,  — complex  grammatical  notions  of 
fpeech, — complex  logical  notions  of  difeourfe, 

— tnixt  notions  of  difeourfe  belonging  both 
to  grammar  and  logic,  — and  laftly,  modes 
of  difeourfe.  And  under  each  of  thefe  he 
enumerates  feveral  fpeciefes  * And  fo 
much  for  general  tranfcendentals,  relating 
both  to  things  and  words. 

He  next  proceeds  to  the  two  Ipecial  tran- 

* Ibid,  part  2.  ch.  j. 
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C.  13.  fcendentals,  beginning  with  the  Creator,  or 
God , whofe  eflence  being  fimple  and  indi- 
vifible,  does  not  admit  of  a divifion  into 
fpeciefes.  The  fecond  is  the  world,  or  uni- 
1 verfe\  which  he  divides  into  fpiritual , or 
immaterial,  and  corporeal ; under  each  of 
which  he  enumerates  feveral  fpeciefes.  And 
in  this  manner  he  goes  through  the  firft 
fix  genera  of  notions  more  general  than 
the  categories. 

After  this  he  proceeds  to  his  five  cate- 
gories ; which  he  fubdivides,  as  I have 
faid,  into  feveral  fubaltern  genera,  in  all 
• amounting  to  thirty -four.  He  begins 

with  fubjlance  : the  firft  difference  of  which 
he  makes  to  be  inanimate  ; which  he  dif- 
tinguiflies  by  the  name  of  element , and 
makes  it  his  feventh  genus  ; of  which  he 
finds  fix  differences , fuch  as  fire,  air , water, 
earth , 8cc.  And  under  each  of  thefe  dif- 
ferences he  enumerates  feveral  fpeciefes. 

He  next  proceeds  to  fiubfiance  animate ; 
which  he  divides  into  vegetative  and  Jen - 
flt  ive.  The  vegetative  again  he  fubdivides 
into  imperfect,  fuch  as  minerals,  (for  he 
holds  that  minerals  have  a kind  of  growth 
or  vegetation),  and  perj'eft,  fuch  as  plants. 
The  inwerfiect  vegetative  he  fubdivides  into 

fane , 
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Jlone,  which  is  his  8th  genus,  and  metal , C.  13. 
which  is  his  9th.  Stone  he  divides  by  fix 
differences , which,  as  he  tells  us,  is  the  u- 
fual  number  of  differences  that  he  finds 
under  every  gemis  ; and  under  each  of 
thefe  differences  he  enumerates  feveral 
fpeciefes,  which  feldom  exceed  the  num- 
ber of  nine  under  any  one.  Metal , which, 
as  I have  faid,  is  his  9th  genus,  he  divides 
only  by  four  differences  ; and  in  like  man- 
ner, under  each  difference,  numbers  the 
feveral  fpeciefes. 

Having  thus  gone  through  the  imperfect 
vegetative,  he  comes  to  the  perfect , or  plant, 
which  he  fays  is  a tribe  fo  numerous  and 
various,  that  he  confeffes  he  found  a great 
deal  of  trouble  in  dividing  and  arranging 
it.  He  has  however  fucceeded  pretty 
well,  at  leaft  fo  it  appears  to  me,  who  am 
no  botanift ; for  natural  things  run  fo 
much  into  one  another,  and  the  principles 
which  conflitute  their  effences,  and  diferi- 
minate  them  one  from  another,  are  fo 
fubtile  and  latent,  that  I hold  it  to  be  im- 
poffible  to  define  and  divide  them  fo  accu- 
rately as  we  can  define  and  divide  qur 
own  abftradl  notions.  Plants  he  has  di- 
vided into  herbs , fhrubs , and  trees.  The 
Vol.  II.  3 M herb 
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C.  13.  herb  he  defines  to  be  a minute  and  tender 
'w’v’s'/  plant ; and  he  has  arranged  it  according  to 
its  leaves,  in  which  way  confidered,  it 
makes  his  1 oth  genus  ; — according  to  its 
flower,  which  makes  his  nth  ; — and  ac- 
cording to  its  feed-veffels,  which  makes 
his  1 2th  genus.  Each  of  thefe  genera  he 
divides  by  a certain  number  of  differences  ; 
and  under  each  difference  he  ranges  the  fe- 
veral  fpeciefes.  All  other  plants  being 
woody,  are  larger  and  firmer  than  the  herb ; 
' and  he  divides  them  into  greater  and  lefler^ 
The  leffer  he  calls  a Jhrub , which  he  fays 
commonly  grows  up  from  die  root  in  fe- 
veral  Hems,  and  this  makes  his  1 3th  genus. 
The  larger,  growing  up  in  one  Angle  Item, 
he  calls  tree , and  makes  it  his  1 4th  ; 
and  thefe  t\^o  genera  of  plants  he  alfo  di- 
vides by  feveral  differences  *,  and  under 
each  of  the  differences  he  ranges  the  feveral 
fpeciefes. 

Having  thus  exhaufted  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  he  proceeds  to  the  animal,  or 
fenfitive,  as  he  calls  it,  being  the  fecond 
member  of  his  divifion  of  animate  fub- 
ftance.  This  kingdom  he  divides  into 
animals , fanguineous  and  exfc.nguious , that 

* Ibid.  chap.  4.  pag-  69, 
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is,  animals  without  blood,  and  which  C. 
therefore  he  confiders  as  imperfect  animals ; ^ 
and  of  thefe  he  makes  his  15th  genus,  dif- 
tinguifhing  it,  like  the  others,  by  feveral 
differences,  and  ranging  under  each  diffe- 
rence the  feveral  fpeciefes  belonging  to  it. 
The  fanguineous  animals  he  divides  into 
three  kinds,  viz.  ffh,  which  makes  his 
1 6th  genus  bird , which  makes  his  1 yth  ; 
and  beajl,  which  makes  his  18th:  and 
each  of  thefe  genera  he  treats  in  the  fame 
manner  as  he  has  done  the  others. 

Having  thus  confidered  the  general  na- 
ture of  vegetables  and  animals,  he  proceeds 
to  confider  the  parts  of  both  ; fome  of 
which  are  peculiar  to  particular  plants  and 
animals,  and  conflitute  his  19th  genus; 
others  are  general , and  make  the  20th  : 
and  thefe  two  genera  are  likewife  diftin- 
guifhed  and  divided  like  all  the  reft. 

In  this  manner  he  goes  through  the  re- 
maining four  categories  of  quantity , quali- 
ty , aflion , and  relation , and  by  dividing 
and  diftinguifhing  them,  forms  the  gene- 
ra remaining  to  complete  the  number  forty, 
all  which  he  exhibits  moft  diftinblly  in 
one  general  view  upon  a fingle  page  *. 
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It  would  be  too  much  to  fay,  and  much 
more  than  the  author  pretends  to,  that 
there  is  no  error  or  inaccuracy  in  a plan 
which  comprehends  the  whole  of  things  ; 
and  that  the  many  divifions,  fubdivifions, 
and  diftinCtions,  could  not  have  been  more 
properly  made,  or  the  definitions  which 
accompany  them,  rendered  more  accurate 
and  fcientific.  The  author  acknowledges 
the  defeats  of  his  work,  and  fays,  what  is 
very  true,  that  “ the  defining  of  all  kinds 
“ of  things , notions , and  'words,  is  too 
“ great  an  undertaking  for  a fingle  man, 
“ and  ought  to  be  the  work  of  a fociety.” 
This  he  fays  was  the  cafe  of  an  Italian  vo- 
cabulary, which  was  the  joint  production 
of  the  famous  accademy  de  la  Crufca,  and 
not  finifhed  in  lefs  than  forty  years ; and  the 
Dictionary  of  the  French  accademy,  which 
began  in  1639,  was  not,  he  fays,  thencom- 
pleated  *.  And  befides  this  difficulty  of  the 
work,  there  happened  an  accident  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  it,  which  one  fhould  have  thought 
would  have  put  a flop  to  it  altogether ; for, 
as  the  author  tells  us,  in  the  fame  epiftle 
dedicatory,  all  that  was  printed  of  it,  ex- 
cepting only  two  copies,  and  a great  part 

' # EpiRIe  dedicatory. 
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of  the  unprinted  original,  was  deftroyed  C.  13. 
in  the  fire  of  London.  All  this  notwith- 
{landing,  the  work,  fuch  as  it  is,  I think  a 
moft  valuable  work,  {hewing  a mod  ex- 
tenfive  knowledge  in  the  author,  both  of 
nature  and  art,  and  a philofophical  genius 
fitted  to  excel,  not  only  in  one  branch  of 
philofophy,  but  to  comprehend  the  whole 
of  things.  I have  faid  already,  that  there 
is  more  fcience  in  his  tables  than  is  to  be 
found  any  where  in  fo  fmall  a compafs  ; 
and  I-  have  given  fome  inftances  of  his  de- 
finitions and  divifions.  I will  give  one  or 
two  more,  which,  with  what  I have  faid 
of  the  general  nature  of  the  work,  will,  I 
hope,  be  fufficient  to  give  the  reader  a 
pretty  complete  idea  of  it. 

I have  already  obferved,  that  he  reckons 
minerals  a part  of  animated  nature,  be- 
, caufe  he  fays  they  appear  to  have  growth 
and  nutrition,  and  to  be  reproduced  from 
certain  feminal  or  fpermatic  parts  of  thofe 
of  the  fame  kind,  which  he  fays  is  proved, 
by  mines  in  appearance  totally  exhaufted, 
again  renewing  themfelves  *.  And,  if  I 
am  not  miftaken,  our  lateft  difcoveries  a- 
gree  with  his  philofophy.  He  therefore 

• Part  a-  ch.  2.  p.  54. 
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, afligns  minerals  to  the  vegetable 
and  divides  them  into  Jlones  and  metals. 
Stones,  he  fays,  are  a kind  of  mineral, 
hard  and  friable,  “ to  which  earthy  con - 
“ cretions  may  be  annexed  by  way  of  affi- 
“ nity,  being  more  foft  and  brittle,  and 
“ of  a middle  nature  betwixt  ftones  and 
“ metals.”  Then  he  proceeds,  according 
to  his  method,  to  give  the  difference  of 
Jlones  and  of  earthy  concretions.  “ Stones,” 
he  fays,  “ are  either  vulgar , and  of  no  price , 
— middle  priced , — precious , — and  thefe 
“ either  lefs  transparent,  or  more  tranfpa- 
“ rent  Of  Jlones  therefore  he  makes 
thofe  four  differences  : and  of  earthy  concre- 
tions he  makes  two  ; diffolveable , and  not 
diffolveable  : and  under  each  of  thefe  diffe- 
rences he  ranks  the  feveral  fpeciefes  in 
their  order.  Then  he  proceeds  to  metals  ; 
defining  metal  to  be  a mineral,  for  the  moft 
part  of  a hard  confidence,  clofe,  ductile, 
and  fufile.  He  divides  it  into  perfefl  and 
imperfect.  Of  the  perfect  he  makes  two 
differences , viz.  natural , which  are  produced 
in  the  earth,  without  the  art  of  man,  fuch 
as  gold,  filver,  8cc. ; and  factitious,  which 
are  made  by  the  art  of  man,  fuch  as  brafs, 

* Part  2.  ch.  3.  p 61. 
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pewter,  and  fteel.  The  imperfedt  he  di-  C.  13. 
vides  into  thofe  which  are  metalline  fubjlan- 
ces  by  themfelves , and  thofe  which  are  only 
the  recrementitious  parts , as  he  calls  them, 
of  other  metals,  which  are  call  off  in  pre- 
paring them  *. 

The  other  example  I fhall  give,  is  of  an 
idea  more  abftradt ; for  it  is  taken  from 
one  of  the  categories,  viz.  quantity , which 
he  divides  into  magnitude,  /pace,  meafure. 

“ Magnitude,”  he  fays,  “ is  a word  in- 
“ tended  to  fignify  all  the  notions  of  con- 
“ tinned  quantity ; to  which  may  be  joined, 

“ by  way  of  affinity,  the  word  exten- 
sion ; by  which  is  meant  that  kind  of 
“ quantity  whereby  a thing  is  faid  to 
“ have  partem  extra  partem , one  part  out  of 
“ another,  being  the  fame  thing  with  the 
“ former,  under  another  confideration  f.” 

Then,  after  having  laid  down,  and  gone 
through,  according  to  his  ufual  method, 
the  feveral  differences  of  magnitude,  and 
the  fpeciefes  under  each  of  thefe  differ- 
ences, he  proceeds  to  the  fecond  member 
of  the  divifion,  viz.  /pace.  “ This  word,” 

• Part  2.  ch.  3.  p.  6j. 

f Ibid.  ch.  7.  p.  181. 
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C.  13.  fays  he,  “ according  to  the  common  ufe 
“ of  it,  is  a name  importing  the  more  ge- 
“ neral  notion  of  that  wherein  any  thing 
“ is  contained  or  done,  comprehending 
“ time,  place , Jituation  Then  having 
gone  through  thefe  three  differences  in 
like  manner,  he  proceeds  to  the  third 
member  of  the  divifion,  viz.  meafure , of 
which  he  fpeaks  in  this  manner.  “ Thofc 
“ feveral  relations  of  quantity , whereby  men 
“ ufe  to  judge  of  the  multitude  or  great- 
“ nefs  of  things,  are  ftyled  by  the  name 
“ of  measure,  dimenfion,  mete , furvey , 
“ rule  ; to  which  the  relative  term  of  pro- 
“ portion,  portion , rate,  tax,  fize,  fcant- 
“ ling,  pittance , Jhare , dofe , rnefs,  fymmetry , 
“ analogy , commenfurate , difpenfe , allot,  ad- 
“ apt , is  of  fome  affinity,  fignifying  an 
“ equality  or  fimilitude  of  the  refpe<fls 
“ that  feveral  things  or  quantities  have  to 
“ one  another.  They  are  diftinguiffiable 
“ into  fuch  as  refpedl  either  multitude  1 . — 
“ magnitude  2. — gravity  3. — duration  4. — 
“ which  is  either  more  generally  confidered  5. 
“ — or  as  refrained  to  living  creatures  6.” 
Here  we  may  obferve  his  method  of  fet- 
tling down,  under  each  head,  all  the  Englifh 

• Part  2.  ch.  7.  p.  186. 
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words  relative  to  it.  And  in  this  refpeA  C.  13. 
his  work  is  a very  good  Englilh  vocabu- 
lary  ; and  in  order  that  we  may  find  any 
word  in  it  readily,  he  has  fubjoined  to 
his  work  an  alphabetical  dictionary,  in 
which  all  the  words  are  referred  to  the  fe- 
veral  places  in  his  tables  where  they  are  to 
be  found. 

Our  author  having  thus  arranged  and 
digefted,  into  their  proper  places,  the  ideas 
expreffed  by  words,  it  was  neceflary,  as  I 
have  obferved,  to  find  out  fome  method  of 
connecting  thofe  ideas  together,  fo  as  to 
form  difcourle.  I;or  the  preceding  part  of 
the  work  is  to  be  confidered  as  nothing 
elfe  but  a philojbphical  dictionary  of  no- 
tions, (that  was  the  word  then  in  ufe 
in  place  of  ideas,  a word  afterwards 
brought  into  faihion  by  Mr  Locke),  which, 
fays,  our  author,  muft  be  formed  into 
complex  propofitions  and  difcourfes  * j 
and  this  is  to  be  done  by  the  grammatical 
art.  It  was  therefore  neceflary  that  he 
fhould  compofe  a philofophical  grammar, 
as  well  as  a philofophical  di&ionary  ; 
and  accordingly  he  has  done  fo  in  the  third 
part  of  his  work.  Such  a grammar  is 

* Part  3.  ch.  1.  p.  297. 
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C.  13.  one  of  the  deftderata  in  learning  mentioned 
by  my  Lord  Bacon  ; and  though  our  au- 
thor, who  is  very  model!  and  candid, 
mentions  three  other  authors  * who  had 
written  upon  the  fubject,  but  whom  I ne- 
ver faw  nor  heard  of  before,  I am  perfua- 
ded  he  is  the  firft  who  has  treated  it  proper- 
ly. He  alio  mentions  fome  before  him, 
who  had  made  attempts  towards  a univer- 
fal  language  f ; but  neverthelefs  I am  con- 
vinced that  his  work,  among  other  merits, 
has  that  of  being  original,  and,  fo  far  as 
we  know,  the  only  one  of  the  kind  now 
exifting  ; for  thole  former  works  upon  the 
fubjedt  are,  I believe,  no  where  to  be  found, 
and  no  other  attempts  have  been  made 
fince  his  time. 

He  divides  grammar  very  properly  into 
three  parts ; one  of  which  treats  of  the 
different  kinds  of  words,  and  the  various 
alterations  they  undergo  by  infledtion, 
compofition,  and  derivation.  This  part 

* Their  names  are  Scotus,  in  his  Grammat.  Speculati- 
ve ; Caramuel,  in  his  Grammat.  Audax  ; and  Campanella, 
in  his  Grammatica  PhilofopUca,  part  3.  ch.  x.  pag.  297. 

t He  names  three,  Decberut,  Athanajius  Kircber,  and 
Phillip  Lahle,  p.  452. 

; he 
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he  calls  etymology.  The  fecond  treats  of  the  C.  1$, 
proper  union  or  right  conftrudtion  of  words 
into  fentences  ; and  this  part  is  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  fyntax.  The  third 
concerns  the  mofl  convenient  marks  or 
founcis  for  the  expreiTion  of  fuch  names  or 
words,  whether  by  writing,  called  ortho - 
graghy , or  by  fpeech,  orthoepy. 

Upon  this  plan  he  gives  us  a grammar 
entirely  new ; for  he  appears  to  me  to  have 
been  an  original  genius,  who  thought  for 
himfelf  upon  every  fubjedt,  but  not  like 
thofe  pretended  geniufes  of  our  time,  who 
fet  up  for  great  writers  and  philofophers 
upon  their  own  dock  only,  without  any 
afliflance  from  learning  ; for  it  is  evident 
that  he  was  very  learned  in  philolophy,  no 
lefs  than  in  languages.  But  his  grammar, 
however  ingenious  'and  philofophical  it 
may  be,  appears  to  me  to  be  only  fitted 
for  the  ufc  of  his  philofophical  language  ; 
nor  do  I think  that  it  could  be  applied  to 
the  improvement  of  any  language  fpoken 
at  prefent.  What  I think,  mod  curious  in 
it,  is  that  part  of  it  which  concerns  ortho- 
graphy, and  the  power  of  the  letters  ; a 
fubject  which  he  had  ftudied  very  much, 
and  had  befides,  as  he  tells  us,  the  aflift- 
3 N 2 ance 
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ance  of  feveral  learned  men  of  his  time, 
whom  he  names.  I do  not  believe  that 
the  organs  of  fpeech,  and  their  feveral  o- 
perations,  have  been  fo  accurately  exa- 
mined by  any  body,  and  whoever  is  cu- 
rious upon  this  fubjeCt,  cannot  refort  to  a 
better  book  for  information.  There  we 
find  all  the  articulate  founds  that  the  hu- 
man mouth  is  capable  of  uttering,  fo  far 
as  we  know,  arranged  in  a new  order ; new 
characters  invented  for  fuch  of  them  as 
characters  had  not  been  provided  for,  and 
the  old  characters  confined  to  the  expref- 
fion  of  only  one  found.  For  the  Englifh 
alphabet,  as  he  has  fhewn,  is  defective, 
both  in  not  having  characters  fufficient  to 
exprefs  all  its  founds,  and  in  employ- 
ing the  fame  character  to  exprefs  more 
than  one  found  ; and  he  has  given  us  a 
fpecimen  of  the  Lord’s  prayer,  and  of  the 
cree^,  in  our  alphabet,  thus  corrected  *. 
And,  not  contented  with  this  amendment 
of  the  old  alphabet,  he  has  given  us  two 
alphabets  altogether  new : in  one  of  which 
he  has  ftudied  to  give  the  letters  a fhape 
bearing  fome  refemblance  to  the  configu- 
ration of  the  organs  in  the  pronunciation 

• Part  3.  ch.  13.  p.  373. 

of 
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of  them  ; fo  that  they  may  deferve,  as  he  C.  13. 
fa  vs,  the  name  of  a natural  character  of 
the  founds  they  exprefs  *. 

All  the  Bilhop’s  work,  fo  far  as  I have 
hitherto  given  an  account  of  it,  is  no 
more  than  a preparation  for  the  magnum 
opus , the  framing  of  this  wonderful  lan- 
guage ; to  which  he  proceeds  in  the  fourth 
part  of  his  work,  beginning  with  the 
written  language,  or  real  charafler , as  he 
calls  it,  becaufe  it  exprefles  things , and  not 
founds , as  the  common  chara&ers  do.  And 
the  reafon  he  affigns  for  beginning  with 
the  character,  is,  that  though,  in  order  of 
time,  fpeech  be  prior  to  writing ; yet,  in 
the  order  of  nature,  there  is  no  prio- 
rity between  them,  but  voice  and  found 
may  be  as  well  affigned  to  figure,  as  figure 
to  found.  “ And  1 do  the  rather,”  fays  he, 

“ begin  with  treating  concerning  a com- 
“ mon  character  or  letter,  becaufe  this 
“ will  conduce  more  to  that  great  end  of 
“ facility,  whereby,  as  I firft  propofed, 

“ men  are  to  be  invited  to  the  learning  of 
“ it.  To  proceed  from  the  language  to 
“ the  character,  would  require  the  learn- 
ing of  1 both;  which  being  of  greater 

• Ibid.  ch.  14.  p.  37J. 
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“ difficulty  than  to  learn  one  alone,  is  not 
4t  therefore  fo  fuitable  to  that  intention  of 
“ engaging  men  by  the  facility  of  it.  And 
“ bccaufe  men  that  do  retain  their  feveral 
tongues,  may  yet  communicate,  by  a 
“ real  character,  which  ffiall  be  legible  in 
“ all  languages  ; therefore  I conceive  it 
“ moll  proper  to  treat  of  this  in  the  firft 
“ place,  and  ffiall  afterwards  ffiew  how 
ti  thi6  character  may  be  made  effable  in 
a diftinft  language.”  And  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  fuch  a character 
would  be  of  great  ufe,  ferving  the  fame 
purpofe  that  the  Chinefe  character  does  a- 
mong  many  of  the  nations  of  the  Eail, 
who  communicate  together  by  the  means 
of  that  character,  though  they  do  not  un- 
derlland  one  another’s  language. 

“ All  characters,”  fays  our  author, 
“ fignify  either  naturally , or  by  vi/litution. 
“ Natural  characters  are  either  the  pictures 
“ of  things,  or  fome  other  fymbolical  re- 
“ prefentations  of  them  *.”  Then  he  goes 
on  to  tell  us,  that  it  were  to  be  wiffied 
that  characters  could  be  found,  bearing 
fome  refemblance  to  the  things  exprefled 
by  them ; but  though  this  he  thinks  might 

* Part  4.  ch.  1.  p.  38;. 
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be  done  with  refpea  to  the  general  kinds  C 
of  things,  yet  he  judges  it  to  be  very  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impoflible,  to  do  it  with 
refpea  to  particular  fpeciefes.  It  were  de- 
finable alfo,  he  fays,  that  the  founds  of 
a language  fhould  have  fome  refemblance 
to  the  things  exprefled  by  them,  and  by 
confequence  to  the  written  characters,  if - 
they  were  reprefentations  of  the  things. 
This  he  holds  to  be  as  difficult,  or  rather 
as  impoflible,  as  the  other.  His  language 
therefore,  both  written  and  effiible,  is, 
like  all  other  languages,  of  injlitution  mere- 
ly ; nor  has  the  one  any  natural  connection 
with  the  other,  any  more  than  the  founds 
in  other  languages  have  with  their  alpha- 
bet. 

The  characters  of  this  univerfal  lan- 
guage fhould,  he  fays,  have  four  proper- 
ties. “ i . They  fhould  be  mofl  Ample  and 
“ eaf)r  for  the  figure,  to  be  defcribed  by 
“ one  duchis  of  the  pen,  or  at  the  moft  by 
“ two.  2.  They  muft  be  Efficiently  dif- 
“ tinguifhable  from  one  another  to  prevent 
“ miftake.  3.  They  ought  to  be  comely 
“ and  graceful,  for  the  fhape  of  them,  to 
^ the  eye.  4.  They  fhould  be  methodical, 
thofe  01  the  fame  common  nature  ha— 

4 
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i^.  “ ving  fome  kind  of  fuitablenefs  and  cor- 
' « refpondence  with  one  another ; all  which 

“ qualifications  would  be  very  advanta- 
“ geous,  both  for  underjlanding , memory , 

“ and  ufe? 

He  begins  with  contriving  marks  tor  his 
forty  genera  : and  thefe  he  has  fo  contri- 
ved as  to  have  all  the  properties  he  men- 
tions ; for  they  are  as  fimple  as  pofiible, 
wonderfully  varied,  fo  as  to  be  fufficient- 
ly  diftinguithed,  and  yet  refembling  one 
another  as  much  as  they  ought  to  do.  For 
proof  of  this  I refer  to  the  figures  them- 

felves  *.  . 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  mark 

the  differences  under  each  genus.  This  is 
done  by  affixing  little  lines  at  the  left  end 
of  the  character,  forming,  with  the  cha- 
rader,  angles  of  different  kinds,  that  is, 
right'  obtufe,  or  acute , above  or  below; 
each  of  thefe  affixes,  according  to  its  po- 
fition,  denoting  the  firft,  fecond,  thiid, 
&c.  difference  under  the  genus  ; for,  as  I 
havefaid,  all  the  differences  under  each 

genus  are  numbered. 

The  third  and  laft  thing  to  be  done,  is 
to  exprefs  the  fpecies  under  each  difference. 

* Ibid.  pag.  387. 
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This  is  done  by  affixing  the  like  marks  to  C*  1 3# 
the  other  end  of  the  character,  denoting  '^y~^ 
the  fpeciefes  under  each  difference,  as  they 
ate  numbered  in  tke  tables. 

In  this  manner  are  expreffed  all  the  fe- 
veral  notions  of  things,  which  are  the 
fubjedt  of  language.  But  the  moft  diffi- 
cult part  Hill  remains,  which  is,  to  connect 
thofe  notions  together,  fo  as  to  make  of 
them  what  we  call  difcourfe.  This  the 
grammatical  art,  in  ordinary  languages* 
performs  in  many  different  ways  ; which 
may  be  all  reduced  to  two  general  heads  : 
firft,  variation  of  the  word  itfelf ; fecond- 
ly,  by  particles,  or  feparate  words,  devifed 
for  the  purpofe  of  connexion.  The  firft 
of  thefe  our  author  has  fupplied  by  hooks 
or  loops,  adjedled  to  either  end  of  the 
charadter  above  or  below,  from  which  we 
learn  whether  the  thing  is  to  be  confider- 
ed  as  a noun,  or  an  adjedtive,  or  an  ad- 
verb, or  whether  it  be  taken  in  an  adtive 
or  paffive  fenfe,  or  in  the  plural  or  Angu- 
lar number.  The  other  he  fupplies  by 
marks  denoting  particles ; and  thefe  marks 
are  circular  figures,  dots,  and  little  crook- 
ed lines  or  inrgults,  difpofed  in  a certain 
manner.  In  this  way  he  expreffes  the  co- 
Vo  l.  II.  3O  pula 
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C.  13.  pula  of  propofitions,  by  which  he  means 
the  verb,  and  its  various  tenfes  and  modes, 
pronouns,  prepofitions,  interjections,  con- 
junctions, and  articles.  This,  one  fhould 
think,  would  make  a wonderful  perplexi- 
ty and  embarraffment  in  his  characters  ; 
and,  no  doubt,  thofe  fmall  marks  are  more 
dillicult  to  be  learned  and  attended  to  than 
the  greater  marks  for  things  ; but  he  has 
contrived  them  fo  as  to  be  as  eafy,  both 
for  memory  and  ufe,  as  is  poflible. 

This  is  the  general  plan  of  this  written 
language,  or  real  characler ; but  as  we  can- 
not judge  rightly  of  any  machine,  or  of 
thofe  living  machines  (according  to  the 
notions  of  certain  philofophers)  which  we 
call  animals,  unlefs  we  fee  them  move,  fo 
we  fhould  never  have  well  underftood  this 
• language  of  the  Bilhop,  if  he  had  not 
fhewn  us  the  practice  of  it  in  two  examples, 
the  Lord’s  prayer  and  the  Creed.  And  in- 
deed, upon  the  diligent  perufal  of  thefe, 
we  not  only  underltand  the  invention 
much  better,  but  I think  it  is  impollible 
not  to  admire  it  exceedingly ; and  the 
more  attentively  you  confider  it,  the  more 
you ’will  be  convinced  that  it  is  not  fo  chi- 
merical and  impracticable  as  at  firft  fight 

it 
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it  appeared.  I refer  tlie  reader  therefore  C. 
to  the  fpecimens  themfelves,  wherein  he 
will  obferve  that  the  capital  characters,  ex- 
prelTmg  the  principal  ideas  or  notions  of 
things,  are  large  ; whereas  the  characters 
exprefling  the  accelfories,  or  the  connec- 
tives of  the  difcourfe,  which  he  calls  par- 
ticles, are  fmall : and  he  ought  likewife  to 
read  the  author’s  explications  of  the  fpeci- 
mens, which  are  given  with  great  accuracy, 
and  propriety  of  expreffion ; for  befides  the 
value  of  his  matter,  his  ftyle  is  one  of  the 
moll  correct  in  Englifh,  and  is  as  elegant 
and  copious  as  his  fubjeCt  requires. 

If  he  had  been  a man  of  lefs  genius, 
and  not  fo  great  enterprife  in  fcience,  lie 
would  have  contented  himfelf  with  the  in- 
vention of  this  univerfal  written  language: 
but  he  wanted  to  make  it  a language  e- 
very  way  complete ; and  therefore  he  re- 
folved  to  have  it  intelligible  to  the  ears, 
as  well  as  to  the  eyes.  He  has  according- 
ly invented  a philofophical  language  of 
founds,  which  have  no  natural  connection, 
as  I obferved,  with  the  characters,  or  the 
nature  of  the  things  exprefled  by  them, 
but  the  fyltem  of  it  is  built  upon  the  fame 
foundation,  namely,  the  arrangement  of 
3 O 2 things 
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<Q.  13.  things  into  dalles,  and  his  new-invented 
grammatical  art,  for  the  purpofe  of  con- 
neding  them  together  in  difcourle.  His 
effable  language  therefore  is  no  other  than 
the  expreflion  of  what  is  contained  in  his 
tables  by  letters  and  fyllables,  and  for  this 
purpofe  he  has  ufed  the  old  alphabet,  as 
correded  and  amended  by  himlelf. 

The  requifites  of  this  language  he  has 
given  us  in  the  following  words.  “ jt.  The 
“ words  Ihould  be  brief,  not  exceeding 
*f  two  or  three  fyllables,  the  particles  con- 
*♦  lifting  but  of  one  fyllable.  2.  They  Ihould 
“ be  plain,  and  facile  to  be  taught  and 
“ learned.  3.  They  Ihould  be  fufficiently 
u diftinguilhable  from  one  another,  to  pre- 
“ vent  miftake  and  equivocalnefs ; and 
**  withal  lignificant  and  copious,  anfwer- 
**  able  to  the  conceipts  of  our  mind.  4. 
“ They  Ihould  be  euphonical,  of  a plea- 
“ fant  graceful  found.  5.  They  Ihould  be 
“ methodical,  thofe  of  an  agreeable  or  op- 
**  pofite  fenfe  having  fomewhat  correfpon- 
dent  in  the  founds  of  them 
Proceeding  upon  this  plan,  he  has  ex- 
prefled  his  feveral  genera  by  fuch  founds 
rs  ba,  bey  bi , and  da , der  d'l , ga,  ge,  gi , 

♦ P^rt  4.  cb.  3.  p.  414. 

and 
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and  the  like,  all  compofitions  of  vowels,  C.  13. 
with  one  or  other  of  the  beft-founding  y^r^J 
confonants.  The  differences  under  each 
of  thefe  genera  he  expreffes,  by  adding  to 
the  fyllable  denoting  the  genus,  one  of 
the  following  confonants,  b,  d , g , py  /,  r, 
z,  f,  n , according  to  the  order  in  which 
the  differences  are  ranked  in  the  tables  un- 
der each  genus,  b expreffing  the  firft  dif- 
ference, d the  fecond,  and  fo  on.  The 
fpecies  he  expreffes,  by  putting  after  the 
confonant  which  Hands  for  the  difference, 
one  of  the  feven  vowels,  according  to  his 
alphabet ; and  if  the  number  of  fpeciefes 
exceed  the  vowels,  he  ufes  diphthongs  for 
the  reft. 

I cannot  illuftrate  this  better  than  in  his 
own  words  “ For  inftance,”  fays  he,  “ if 
“ de  lignify  element,  then  deb  muft  fignify 
“ the  firft  difference  ; which,  according 
“ to  the  tables,  is  fire : and  deba  will  de- 
“ note  the  firft  fpecies,  which  is  fiame. 

“ Del  will  be  the  fifth  difference  under  '< 
“ that  genus,  which  is  appearing  meteor ; > 

“ det<t  the  firft  fpecies,  viz.  rainbow , deta 
“ the  fecond,  viz.  halo. 

“ Thus,  if  ti  fignify  the  genus  of  fien- 
fible  quality , then  tid  muft  denote  the  fe- 

“ cond 

v / 
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C.  13.  “ cond  difference,  which  comprehends  co- 
“ lours  ; and  tida  mull  fignify  the  fecond 
“ fpecies  under  that  difference,  viz.  red- 
“ nefs  ; tide  the  third  fpecies,  which  is 
“ greennefs  & c. 

Next  he  proceeds  to  fhew  how  the  gram- 
matical variations  of  words  are  to  be  ex- 
preffed.  If  the  word  is  an  adjedlive,  fays 
he,  which,  according  to  his  method,  is 
always  derived  from  a fubllantive,  the  de- 
rivation is  made  by  the  change  of  the  ra- 
dical confonant  into  another  confonant, 
or  by  adding  a vowel  to  it.  Thus  if  da 
fignilies  God , dua  mud  lignify  divine  ; if 
de  lignifies  element , then  due  mull  lignify 
elementary  ; if  do  lignifies  Jlone,  then  duo 
mull  lignify  Jlony ; and  in  like  manner 
voices  and  numbers,  and  fuch  like  acci- 
dents of  words,  are  formed  f.  As  to  the 
acceffory  words,  or  particles , as  he  calls 
them,  he  expreffes  them  by  fimple  vowels 
or  diphthongs,  or  by  fome  of  thofe  mono- 
fyllables  not  ufed  for  any  of  the  genera  or 
differences. 

After  having  laid  down  the  rules  for 
this  philolophical  language,  he  proceeds 
to  give  us  examples  of  it  in  the  Lord’s 

* Ibid.  p.  415.  t Ibid.  p.  417. 
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prayer  and  Creed,  with  large  explanations  C.  13. 
of  them,  referring  to  the  rules  he  has  laid  v-^v^ 
down.  ' He  confeffes,  that  “ his  contri- 
“ yance  for  this  language,  is  not  ordered, 

“ as  to  the  facility  and  pleafantnefs  of  the 
“ found,  to  fo  good  an  advantage  as  it 
“ might  have  been  upon  further  confide- 
ration  and  practice ; but,  as  it  is,  I 
“ think  it  may  even  in  thefe  refpedts  come 
“ into  comparifon  with  any  of  the  lan- 
“ guages  now  known  And  for  trial 
of  this,  he  gives  us  the  Lord’s  prayer  in 
fifty  different  languages. 

He  concludes  his  work  with  an  appendix, 
wherein  he  compares  his  language  with 
the  Latin,  which  he  fays  in  thefe  parts  of 
the  world  fupplies  the  place  of  a common 
language  *.  And  in  this  comparifon  he  is 
very  fevere,  and  I think  not  without  rea- 
fon,  upon  the  Latin,  obferving  many  de- 
fects, redundancies,  and  anomalies,  in  the 
grammar  of  it.  But  he  very  wifely,  in 
my  opinion,  abftains  from  the  compari- 
fon of  his  languge  with  the  Greek ; think- 
ing, I fuppofe,  that  it  would  not  gain  fo 


• Part  4.  ch.  4.  in  fine. 

•}■  Ibid.  ch.  6.  in  initio. 
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much  by  that  companion  ; for  he  elfe- 
where  confefles  that  the  Greek  language  is 
much  more  philofophical  than  the  Latin  *. 

Thus  I have  endeavoured  to  explain  this 
wonderful  invention  of  the  good  bifhop, 
by  which  he  intended,  as  he  fays,  to  re- 
medy the  curfe  of  the  confufion  of  Babel. 
I know  many  of  my  readers  will  think 
that  I have  given  a fuller  account  of  it 
than  was  neceffary  or  proper;  but  the 
book  is  little  known,  though  I think  it 
deferves  to  be  very  much  known  and  ad- 
mired. For,  in  my  opinion,  it  does  great 
honour  to  the  fociety  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  and  to  the  nation  in  general. 
There  are  however,  no  doubt,  many  de- 
feds  and  inaccuracies  in  it,  as  the  author 
himfelf  acknowledges  ; but  I am  fure'  the 
old  proverb  will  apply  very  well  here, 
“ It  is  eafier  to  find  fault,  than  to  imitate, 
“ or  do  better  j\”  That  one  part  at  leaft 
of  the  projed  is  pradicable,  I mean  the 
forming  of  a new  language  of  words  ac- 
cording to  rules  of  art,  I have  not 
the  leaft  doubt.  In  the  languages  already 
invented,  there  is  a wonderful  variety  j 

\ . . • 
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nor  is  there  any  reafon  to  think,  that  in 
them  all  the  variety  which  the  nature  of 
the  thing  will  admit,  is  exhaufled.  And 
in  faCt  we  know,  that  there  is  a language 
actually  exifting,  which  is  formed,  like 
our  author’s,  upon  principles  of  philofo- 
phy  • I mean  the  language  of  the  philofo- 
phers  of  India,  called  the  Sanfcrit : fo  that 
the  only  doubt  is,  whether  a fingle  man,  in 
the  courfe  of  a fhort  life,  is  capable  of  fra- 
ming fuch  a language.  As  to  the  real  cha- 
racter, there  is,  I think,  more  difficulty 
in  the  formation  of  it.  And  yet  that  there 
may  be  a language  of  characters,  which 
are  not  the  marks  of  founds,  but  of  things, 
the  Chinefe  language  is  an  irrefragable 
proof.  And  as  that  language  appears  to 
have  been  formed  with  very  little  affift- 
ance  from  philofophy  or  art,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  but  that,  with  the  affiftance  of 
philofophy,  and  the  grammatical  art,  an- 
other and  a better  language  of  the  lame 
kind  might  be  formed. 

With  refpeCt  to  the  facility  of  learning 
the  Bilhop’s  language,  he  fays,  that  there 
' are  but  three  thoufand  words  in  it,  and  I 
fuppofe  as  many  characters  ; whereas,  he 
reckons,  -in  the  Latin  language,  thirty 
Vol.II.  3P  thoufand 
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C.  13,  thoufand  radicals,  computing  the  feveral 
liomonymies  to  be  To  many  different  words, 
and  by  a computation  which  he  gives  us 
from  Varro,  he  makes  the  number  of 
words  all  together,  with  all  their  different 
variations  by  fle<5lion,  to  amount  to  about 
five  millions.  Pie  therefore  concludes,  that 
his  language  is  much  eaffer  to  be  learned 
than  the  Latin,  in  the  proportion,  as  he 
fays,  of  one  to  forty  ; and  he  does  not 
doubt,  but  that  a man  of  good  capacity 
and  memory,  might,  in  one  month’s  fpace, 
attain  to  a readinefs  of  expreffing  his 
mind,  either  in  the  character,  or  the  lan- 
guage *. 


• Conclufion  of  the  book. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

That  a language  of  art  mujl  have  been  the 
work  of  men  of  art , and  formed  upon  a 
regular  plan.  — The  fame  art  neceffary  to 
prefer-ve  language  that  is  required  to  form 
it.  — The  want  of  fitch  art  the  caufe  of 
the  corruption  of  all  languages.  — The  dan- 
ger of  the  Englifh  being  fo  corrupted. — • 
Irregularities  and  imperfections  of  the  La- 
tin. 


I Have  all  along,  through  the  courfe  of  C.  14. 

this  work,  fuppofed,  that  a language 
of  art  could  not  have  been  formed  with- 
out art,  and  that  it  mull  have  been  the 
work  of  men  of  art,  and  fuperior  abilities ; 
and  accordingly  I have  talked,  in  the 
ftyle  of  Plato  and  other  antient  writers, 
of  the  artificers  of  language , and  the  law- 
givers of"  words.  It  may  however  be 
thought,  that  I make  a great  deal  too  much 
of  this  matter  ; and  that  though  there  be, 
no  doubt,  a great  deal  of  art  in  language, 
yet  it  may  have  arifen  by  degrees  from  ex- 
3 P 2 perience,  . 
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C.  14.  periencc,  obfervation,  and  vulgar  ufe  ; 
and  that  in  this  way  even  a language  of 
art  may  have  been  formed  without  any 
regular  plan  or  fyftem.  If  this  be  true,  I 
think  it  muft  be  true  likewife,  that  all 
the  other  arts,  liberal  as  well  as  mechani- 
cal, muft  have  been  invented  in  the  fame 
way  ; and  that  painting,  mufic,  architec- 
tufe,  muft  have  been  the  work  of  the  mere 
vulgar.  The  queftion  therefore  is  gene- 
ral, and  deferves  to  be  confidered  with 
lome  attention. 

And,  in  the  firjl  place,  it  is  no  doubt 
true,  that  the  art  of  language,  like  every 
other  art,  muft  have  arifen  from  experi- 
ence: for,  as  Ariftotle  has  faid*,  many  ex- 
periences make  art ; and  no  art  ever  would 
have  been  formed,  if  men  had  not  firft  be- 
gun with  the  practice  ; very  rude  and  im- 
perfect no  doubt  at  firft,  but  which  was 
improved  by  degrees,  and  at  laft  formed 
into  an  art.  For  we  never  fhould  have 
had  the  art  of  architecture,  if  men  had  not 
begun  with  building  huts  and  cabanes, 
fuch  as  we  find  among  the  barbarous  na- 
tions ; nor  of  painting,  if  there  had  not 
been  a beginning  by  rude  draughts,  ei- 

* Melaphyf  lib.  I.  cap.  1. 
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ther  in  colours  or  carving,  which  we  C.  14. 
likewife  find  is  pradtifed  among  fuch  na- 
tions  ; and  if  men  had  not  firft  fung,  or 
performed  upon  inftruments,  there  cer- 
tainly never  would  have  been  an  art  of 
mufic.  And  in  like  manner,  if  men  had 
not  firft  fpoken,  there  never  would  have 
been  an  art  of  language  ; for  it  is  certain, 
that  in  matters  of  art,  men  did  not  begin 
with  the  theory,  but  the  practice ; and 
the  only  queftion  is,  Whether,  from  the 
practice,  a theory  did  not  at  laft  arife, 
without  which  the  art  could  not  have  been 
formed  ? and  whether  fuch  theory  could 
have  been  the  production  of  mere  people  ? 

idly^  I think  it  is  likewife  evident,  that 
the  art  of  language  could  not  have  been 
formed  at  once,  but  there  muft  have  been 
a growth  and  progrefs  in  it  as  in  other  arts. 

For  even  after  the  general  plan  or  fyftem  of 
any  art  was  formed,  there  muft  have  been 
many  after  inventions  and  additions  made, 
before  the  art  was  completed  ; and  accord- 
ingly, I have  obferved  a progrefs  of  this 
kind  in  the  Greek  language. 

3^/y,  It  muft  not  be  thought  that  a 
grammar,  or  any  fyftem  of  the  language, 
was  written  before  the  art  was  invented. 

Whoever 
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C.  14.  Whoever  knows  any  thing  of  the  hiftory 
Df  artSj  knows  that  they  were  invented 
and  completed  before  they  were  reduced 
to  writing.  Thus  the  fined  buildings  of 
antiquity  were  reared  before  Vitruvius, 
or  any  other,  fo  far  as  I know,  had  writ- 
ten upon  architecture.  Painting  was  an 
art  of  the  higheft:  eftimation,  and  praCtifed 
with  the  greateft  fuccefs  by  Zeuxis,  Ap- 
pelles,  and  Protogenes,  though  there  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  then  a Word  writ- 
ten upon  the  fubjeCt.  Who  can  doubt 
that  the  art  of  poetry  was  well  known  and 
pra&ifed  before  Ariftotle  wrote  his  book 
upon  poetry  ? and  that  the  art  of  rhetoric, 
in  like  manner,  was  perfectly  underftood 
before  he  or  any  other  wrote  upon  the  fub- 
jeCt  ? And  with  refpeCt  to  this  matter  of 
language,  it  is  faid,  that  Plato  and  Ari- 
ftotle were  the  firft  who  wrote  upon  the 
fubjeCl  of  grammar  *,  though  it  be  cer- 


tainly true,  that  the  grammar  of  the  Greek  j 

language  was  completed  long  before  their  1 

time,  and  even  as  early  as  the  days  of  Ho-  l 

mer.  And  the  faCl  truly  is,  that  all  the 
books  that  have  been  written  upon  the  fub-  d 


* See  Bifttop  Wilkins’s  philofophical  language,  book  1. 
ch.  c.  p.  20.  and  the  authorities  he  there  quotes. 
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jedt  of  any  art,  have  been  formed  from  die 
praclice  of  that  art  already  invented,  not 
the  art  from  the  books.  This  is  plainly  the 
cafe  of  one  of  thofe  books  I mentioned,  viz. 
Ariftotle’s  Art  of  Poetry,  which  is  clearly  no 
more  than  a collection  of  obfervations  up- 
on the  art,  arifmg  from  the  practice  of 
Homer  and  the  tragic  poets.  And  I am 
perfuaded  there  is  nothing  in  that  book, 
which  was  not  known  to  every  poet  of  that 
age,  except  the  philofophical  principles 
upon  -which  Ariflotle  has  founded  the 
art. 

Thefe  things  being  premifed,  the  que- 
ftion  comes  to  this  precife  iffue,  Whether 
fuch  a language  as  the  Greek  could  have 
been  formed  by  ordinary  men  employed 
in  the  common  occupations  of  life,  and 
without  making  language  their  particular 
ftudy  ? or  whether,  for  the  framing  fuch 
a language,  men  of  more  than  ordinary 
genius  were  not  required,  and  who  had 
made  a particular  ftudy  of  the  nature 
both  of  words  and  of  things  ? 

And,  in  the  firjl  place,  it  is  to  be  confi- 
dered,  that  there  is  one  thing  abfolutely 
required  in  every  art,  that  it  ihould  have 
fome  plan  or  fyftem ; by  which  I mean, 

that 
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C.  14.  that  it  fkould  propofe  fome  end  to  be  at- 
tained,  and  proceed  in  a certain  method, 
and  according  to  certain  rules,  for  the  at- 
tainment of  that  end  *.  The  end  of  lan- 
guage, for  example,  is  to  exprefs  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  human  mind.  For  this 
purpofe,  the  four  things  that  I mentioned 
• in  the  beginning  of  this  volume  are  re- 
quired, viz.  That  all  the  conceptions  of 
the  mind  fhould  be  diftindily  expreffed. 
a do.  That  this  fhould  be  done  by  as  few 
■words  as  poflible.  3^0,  That  the  connec- 
tion of  thofe  words  with  one  another 
fhould  be  fome  way  marked.  And,  lajlly , 


* Art  is  defined  by  the  Stoics  to  be,  Tvct*ucx  ix  xara\ m^ar 
lyytyunmriAmx  rpic  ti  rixof  lu^parov  ra»  i»  t£  Cij3.  And  Quin- 
tilian defines  it  to  be,  Potejias  via  (i.  e.  ordine)  efficient. 
See  Mr  Harris’s  excellent  treadle  of  Art,  and  the  notes 
upon  it,  p.  260.  It  is  therefore  of  the  eflence  of  art, 
that  it  fhould  be  a fyftem , and  proceed  according  to  rule 
and  method.  So  that  though  experience  be  the  mother 
of  art,  yet  a man  would  be  no  better  than  an  empiric, 
■who  had  collected  the  greateft  number  of  faffs  and  ob- 
fervations  on  any  art,  if  he  had  not  digefted  them  into  a 
fyftem,  laying  down  principles,  and  drawing  from  thence 
confequences  to  the  praftice;  and  fo  forming  that  «{**■  un ■£ 
y,yv  Tomrixu.  And  if  the  art  is  to  be  carried  the 

length  of  fcience,  it  muft  be  founded  on  principles  that 
are  out  of  the  art,  and  to  be  found  only  in  philofophy. 
And  it  is  in  this  way  that  I have  endeavoured  to  conneft 
grammar  with  philofophy. 

That 
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That  the  found  of  the  language  fhould  be  C.  14. 
agreeable  to  the  ear,  and  of  eafy  utterance. 

For  attaining  thefe  purpofes,  we  have  feen 
in  the  courfe  of  this  work,  how  many 
things  were  required.  Firft,  That  a fy- 
flern  of  etymology  was  to  be  formed,  by 
which  the  whole  language  was  to  be  de- 
rived from  certain  primitive  founds,  or  ra- 
dical words.  Then  cafes,  genders,  and 
numbers,  were  to  be  invented  ; which  an- 
fwercd  a double  purpofe,  both  of  expref- 
fing  different  relations  and  other  circum- 
ftances  of  things,  and  of  connecting  words 
together  in  fyntax.  Then  tenfes  and  moods 
of  verbs  were  to  be  contrived,  by  which 
the  circumflance  of  time,  and  the  affec- 
tions or  difpofitions  of  the  human  mind 
with  refpeCl  to  the  action  of  the  verb, 
were;  to  be  exprefled.  And,  laftly.  The  ele- 
mental founds  of  language  muff  be  fo  com- 
bined in  fyllables  and  words,  and  thefe 
fyllables  muff  be  fo  varied  in  length  and 
modulation,  as  to  make  the  found  of  the 
language  fweet  and  mufical,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  is  ftrong  and  mafculine.  All 
this  was  to  be  done  by  certain  rules  : for 
fuch  is  the  nature  of  art,  that  every  thing 
belonging  to  it,  which  by  its  nature  can 
Vol.  II.  3 be 
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C.  14.  be  fubje<5lecl  to  rule,  mu  ft  be  To  fubjedded  ; 

V/vvJ  for  where  there  is  no  rule,  there  is  no  art. 
Now  it  is  impoflible  that  all  this  can  be 
done,  without  that  great  work  of  fcience 
being  lirlt  performed,  I mean  analyfis  ; for 
language  muft  have  been  analyfed,  both 
the  formal  and  material  part  of  it,  before 
it  could  be  formed  into  fuch  a fyftem  as 
that  of  the  Greek  language.  Now  is  it 
poffible  to  believe,  that  all  this  could  be 
done  by  men  who  never  thought  of  lan- 
guage, but  fo  far  as  it  ferved  the  ordinary 
purpofes  of  life  ? If  we  can  believe  this, 
we  may  alfo  believe,  not  only  that  all  the 
arts  above  mentioned  were  fo  invented, 
but  likewife  all  the  fciences  ; that  geo- 
metry, for  example,  and  aftronomy,  and 
even  philofophy  itfelf,  would  grow  up  a- 
mong  favages,  as  it  were  fpontaneoufly, 
without  care  or  culture.  But  the  hiftory 
of  mankind,  as  well  as  the  reafon  of  the 
thing,  contradicls  this  hypothefis  : for 
we  know,  that  the  fciences  took  their  rife 
in  a country  where  there  was  an  order  of 
men  fet  apart  for  the  cultivation  of  them, 
having  the  neceffaries  of  life  fupplied  to 
them  by  the  labour  of  others,  and  being 
relieved  of  all  other  cares  but  that  of  learn- 
ing 
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ing  and  religion.  This  was  the  cafe  in 
Egypt ; and  though  in  Greece  there  were 
no  colleges  of  priefts,  as  in  Egypt ; yet  in 
the  progrefs  of  fociety,  it  muft  neceflarily 
happen,  that  feme  men  will  be  relieved  of 
the  necellity  of  bodily  labour,  and  enabled 
to  live  by  the  labour  of  others.  Now  it 
was  by  fuch  men,  in  Greece,  and  in  other 
countries,  employing  their  leifure  in  the 
cultivation  of  arts  and  feiences,  that  lan- 
guage and  every  other  art  and  fcience  was 
formed. 

At  the  fame  time  I would  not  be  under- 
flood to  deny,  that  favages,  living  in  fuch 
a ftate  as  that  of  the  Hurons,  in  which  e- 
very  man  is  obliged  to  provide  for  the  ne- 
cefhties  of  life,  and  confequently  has  little 
time  for  fpcculations  of  any  kind,  would, 
from  mere  neceflity,  make  feme  progrefs 
in  the  art  of  language,  as  well  as  in  other 
neceflary  arts  ; for  the  fame  neceflity 
that  made  men  invent  this  method  of 
communication  by  articulate  founds, 
would  alfo  make  them  contrive  expedi- 
ents for  rendering  the  ufe  of  it  as  eafy 
and  convenient  as  poflible.  And  ac- 
cordingly we  have  fecn,  that  among  the 
Hurons,  and  other  barbarous  nations, 
3 Qj2  there 
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C.  14.  there  are  fome  beginnings  of  the  art  of 
language.  But  I deny  that  among  any 
people,  while  they  continue  in  that  (late,  wl 

a regular  fyftcm  of  a language  could  be  £n 

formed.  gti 

There  are  perhaps  readers  who  may  ri\ 

think,  that  what  I have  faid  of  the  art  of  of 

the  Greek  language  is  much  exaggerated,  pc 

and  for  the  greater  part  an  imagination  of  ar 

my  own,-  particularly  with  refpecSt  to  its  in 

fyftem  of  etymology.  But  what  will  they  a; 

• fay  of  the  Sanfcrit  language  above  defcri-  b 

bed  * ? of  which  all  the  words  are  derived  b 

from  certain  radical  founds,  which  have  c; 


no  determined  fignification  of  their  own, 
according  to  certain  rules  of  derivation, 
fo  fixed  and  eftablifhed  that  any  man  who 
knows  thofe  rules,  can  never  be  at  a lofs 
for  words  in  that  language,  but  may  form 
them  readily  as  he  needs  them,  and  they 
will  be  perfectly  underftood  by  thofe  who 
underftand  the  language,  though  they  had 
never  heard  them  before.  Muft  not  fuch 
a language  at  leaft  have  been  the  invention 
of  philofophers  as  well  as  grammarians  ? 
Or  if  any  of  my  readers  fhould  doubt  of 

• Part  2.  book  1.  ch.  16.  p.  210.  See  alfo  Differta- 
tion  on  the  Formation  of  the  Greek  language, 

* the 
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the  truth  of  this  fad,  for  no  other  reafon,  C.  14. 
that  I can  conceive,  but  becaufe  the  perfon 
who  relates  it  is  a Jefuit,  what  will  they 
fay  to  the  example  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage ? the  words  of  which  are  all  de- 
rived from  roots  formed  of  combinations 
of  the  feveral  confonants  in  triads.  Is  it 
poffible  to  fuppofe,  that  a language  of  fo 
artificial  a ft ru dure  lhould  have  been  the 
invention  of  men  of  no  art  or  fcience  ? 
and  yet  the  Greek  is  allowed,  I believe, 
by  every  body  who  underftands  both,  to 
be  a language  of  much  greater  art.  If  we 
can  believe  all  this,  we  may  believe  alfo, 
that  Bifhop  Wilkins’s  philofophical  lan- 
guage may  have  been  invented  by  the 
people. 

But  further,  I fay,  that  a language  of 
art  not  only  could  not  have  been  invented 
by  the  people,  but  that  it  cannot  be  pre- 
ferved  among  them,  without  the  particu- 
lar care  and  attention  of  thofe  men  of  art 
we  call  grammarians  ; whom  we  may  de- 
fpife  as  much  as  we  pleafe ; but  if  there 
be  not  fuch  a fct  of  men  in  every  country, 
to  guard  againft  the  abufes  and  corruptions 
which  popular  ufe  will  neceffarily  intro- 
duce 
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duce  into  every  language  ; and  if  the 
youth  of  rank  and  fortune  in  the  country, 
are  not  carefully  inftructed  by  fuch  men 
in  the  principles  of  grammar ; the  lan- 
guage of  that  country,  however  perfect  it 
may  have  been  originally,  will  very  foon 
become  unlearned  and  barbarous.  It  is 
chiefly  by  fuch  neglect  that  all  the  prefent 
languages  of  Europe  are  become  corrupt 
dialects  of  languages  that  were  originally 
good  ; the  French,  Italian,  Spanifh,  and 
modern  Greek,  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  ; 
the  Englifli,  German,  and  other  Teuto- 
nic dialects,  of  the  Gothic.  Nor  is  what 
remains  of  the  Celtic,  as  I am  informed, 
free  of  corruption. 

Sic  omnia  fatis 

In  pejus  ruere , ct  retro  fublapfa  referri. 

Such  is  the  fate  of  all  human  arts  : for 
not  being  natural  to  man,  but  a kind  of 
forced  production  of  the  foil,  they  muft 
be  preferved  with  the  fame  care  that  is  re- 
quired to  rear  them  ; and  if  that  is  but  a 
little  remitted,  down  the  ftream  we  go  to 
our  natural  flate  of  ignorance  and  barba- 
rity: 
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Non  aliter  quam  qui  adverfo  vix  flumine  lem-  C.  14. 
bum 

Remigiis  fubigit , fi  brach'ia  forte  remifit , 

Atque  ilium  in  prceceps  prono  rapit  alveus  am- 
ni  *. 

Thus 

• Though  we  of  Britain  boaft  of  being  a learned  na- 
tion, I doubt  the  Englilh  language  is  not  mended  in 
our  hands.  Dr  Lowth,  in  his  excellent  grammar,  has 
collefted  a furprifing  number  of  barbaTifms  and  folecifins 
that  are  to  be  found  in  our  moft  admired  authors,  parti- 
cularly of  this  century.  The  bell  authors  may  be  guilty  of 
inaccuracies  of  ftyle  through  hurry  and  inattention  ; but 
. fuch  frequent  and  repeated  blunders  could  not  have  pro- 
ceeded but  from  abfolute  ignorance  of  the  grammatical 
art.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  let  us  compare  thofe  au- 
thors with  fome  of  the  great  writers  of  antiquity,  the 
rules  of  whofe  language  we  underftand  as  well,  perhaps 
better,  than  thofe  of  our  own ; and  befides,  the  philofophy 
of  language  is  now  fo  well  underftood  by  the  learned  a- 
mong  us,  that  we  know  not  only  what  a language  is, 
but  what  it  ought  to  be.  Now  let  us  try  whether  wc 
can  find  in  Plato,  Ariftotle,  Demofthenes,  or  Cicero, 
fuch  fins  committed,  not  only  againft  the  particular  rules 
of  their  languages,  but  again!!  the  rules  of  general  and 
philofophical  grammar.  Or  if  we  are  not  learned  enough 
to  be  able  to  make  this  comparifon,  let  us  compare  them 
with  fome  of  the  bell  writers  of  the  lad  age,  fuch  as  Bi- 
fhop  Wilkins’s  book  upon  philofophical  language,  with 
which,  though  it  appear  that  Dr  Lowth  was  acquainted, 
yet  I obierve  none  of  his  examples  of  folecifms  are  from 
him  ; nor  do  I remember  any  that  he  has  quoted  from 
an  author  of  the  fame  age,  but  who  flourilhed  a little 
later,  I mean  my  Lord  Shaftelbury,  whom  I have  always 

admired. 
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C.  14.  Thus  I think  I have  proved,  that  a lan- 
guage  of  art  muft  have  been  the  work  of 
men  of  art.  But  a difficulty  will  here  oc- 
cur : How  can  we  fuppofe  that  the  people 
of  any  country  would  receive  a language 
from  thofe  few  artifts,  and  agree  univer- 
fally  to  give  up  that jargpn,  which,  how- 
ever rude  and  barbarous,  they  and  their 
forefathers  had  been  fo  long  accuftomed  to 
fpeak  ? To  this  I anfwer,  firft,  That  the 
fame  thing  muft  have  happened  with  re- 
fpeift  to  the  other  arts,  in  which,  as  in 
language,  the  many  muft  have  fubmitted 
to  be  taught  by  the  few  ; otherwife  every 
art  of  life  muft  have  continued  to  be  prac- 
tifed  at  this  day  as  rudely  and  im- 
perfectly as  it  was  at  firft.  And  the  rea- 
fon  why  men  fhould  thus  fubmit  to  be 
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admired,  not  only  for  the  elegance  and  copioufnefs  of  £ 

his  ftyle,  in  both  which  he  perhaps  exceeds  any  Englilh 

author,  but  for  the  purity  of  it ; and  as  if  fine  writing  * 

belonged  to  his  family,  there  is  a relation  of  his  in  this  ' 

age,  Mr  Harris,  who  is  as  correct  in  his  ftyle  as  he  is  e-  j 

legant. 

If  then  it  be  true,  that  language  is  declining,  it  is  time 
that  the  patrons  of  learning  among  us  fliould  take  the 
alarm  ; for  they  may  be  allured,  that  with  the  art  of 
language,  every  other  art  and  fcience  will  decline.  It 
has  always  been  fo  in  every  age  and  nation,  and  will  al- 
ways be  fo. 

inftruded, 
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inftrufted,  is  fufficiently  evident ; for  man 
being  naturally  a docile  and  an  imitative 
animal,  would  be  difpofed  to  copy  whate- 
ever  he  faw  was  better  of  the  kind  than 
what  he  had  been  in  ufe  to  praclife.  And 
this  would  hold  efpecially,  if  the  new  me- 
thod was  recommended  by  men  of  autho- 
rity, fuch  as  we  muft  fuppofe  thofe  invent- 
ors of  the  art  of  language  to  have  been  among 
a favage  people.  And  accordingly  I fay,  in 
the  fecond  place,  That,  in  point  of  fact, 
there  are  examples  of  whole  nations  ha- 
ving given  up  their  language  in  favour 
of  a better  one,  recommended  to  them 
by  their  governors,  or  men  of  authority  a- 
mong  them.  This  1 believe  was  the  cafe 
of  the  whole  inhabitants  of  Greece,  when 
the  Pelalgi  firft  came  among  them  ; as  it 
undoubtedly  was  of  the  Athenians,  who, 
as  Herodotus  tells  us,  changed  their  lan- 
guage for  that  of  the  Pelafgi,  when  they 
were  in  polTeiTion  of  Attica.  And  we  are 
informed  by  GarcilafTo  de  la  Vega,  that 
many  of  the  barbarous  nations  in  Peru, 
who  fubmitted  to  the  arms  of  the  Incas, 
likewife  received  a language  from  them. 

. When  the  new  language  is  thus  im- 
ported into  a country  by  conquerors/  the 
Vol.II.  3R  progreis 
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progrefs  of  it  would  be  quick  ; but  it 
would  be  much  flower  when  it  was  in- 
vented in  the  country  itfelf,  as  it  mull 
have  been  at  firfl  in  Egypt,  or  fome  o- 
ther  country ; for  the  progrefs  of  the  inven- 
tion itfelf  muft  have  been  flow,  and  the 
teaching  it  to  the  people  flill  flower.  For 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  people  would 
receive  it  fo  readily  from  men  of  their  own 
country,  as  from  foreign  conquerors, 
bringing  in  their  other  arts,  and  changing 
the  whole  flate  of  the  country. 

In  framing  this  language  of  art,  I am 
perfuaded  the  artifls  would  make  ufe  of 
the  materials  of  the  old  jargon  : for  they 
certainly  would  ufe  the  elemental  founds 
that  had  already  been  invented  ; and  to 
thefe  they  would  add  others,  which, 
upon  trial,  they  found  the  human  mouth 
could  pronounce.  What  veftiges  of  art 
they  found  in  the  old  language,  fuch  as 
we  have  fhewn  are  to  be  found  in  the 
mofl  barbarous  languages,  they  would 
follow,  and  improve  upon.  They  would 
foon  fee  the  necefhty  of  exprefling  things 
that  have  a likenefs  by  words  that  alfo 
have  a likenefs,  which  can  only  be  done 
bv  derivation  and  compofition  ; and  for 
this  purpofe  they  would  find  it  abfolutely 

ncceflary 
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1 

neceflary  to  abridge  the  immoderate  length  C.  14. 
of  the  old  words.  They  would  difcover, 
that  time  was  a neceflary  adjunct  of  all 
actions.  This  would  naturally  lead  them 
to  exprefs  it  by  fome  variation  of  the  word 
denoting  adtion  ; that  is,  they  would  in- 
vent tenfes.  They  would  alfo  difcover, 
that  an  agent  was  neceflary  in  every  adtion, 
and  they  would  find  the  divifion  into  three 
perfons  made  to  their  hand.  They  would 
therefore  naturally  think  of  marking 
like  wife  this  diflindtion  of  perfons,  by 
a variation  of  the  verb  ; , and  there 
too  they  would  find  fomething  already 
done,  as  I have  obferved  before  with  rc- 
fpedt  to  the  Huron  language  *.  And  lalh 
of  all  they  would  find  out  the  neceflity  of 
fyntax,  and  of  cafes  of  nouns. 

This  would,  as  I conjedture,  be  the  pro- 
grefs  of  a language  of  art  among  the  artifls 
themfelves  ; but  the  progrefs,  as  I have 
faid,  would  be  much  flower  among  the 
people.  For  I believe  fuch  a language  a- 
mong  them  could  hardly  be  efiablifhed 
without  government,  civility,  religion, 
mufic,  and  other  arts,  which  therefore  I 

* Vol.  1.  pag.  374. 

3 R 2 imagine 
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C.  14.  imagine  have  all  come  along  witlj  this  lan-  i t 

guage.  In  fhort,  I fuppofe  that  the  people  ' C 

muft  have  been  tamed  and  civilized  before  1 

they  could  be  taught  to  fpcak  according  to  c 

rules  of  art.  a 

Before  I conclude,  I will  take  notice  of  \ 

an  objection  that  will  naturally  occur  to  c 

my  fyftem  of  language  being  the  work  of  c 

art.  It  will  be  faid,  that  popular  ufe  is  the  t 

governing  principle  in  languages,  • . ' 

Quem  penes  arbitrium  et  jus  et  norma  loquendi , 

as  Horace  fays  ; and  according  to  Quin-  z 

tilian,  Confuetudo  eji  certijfima  Icquendi  ma-  l 

gijlra  ; utendumque  plane  fermone , ut  nummoy  i 

(ui  publlca  forma  ef  *.  \ 

But  to  thefe  authorities,  I anfwer,  firjly  ; 

That  neither  Horace  nor  Quintilian  meant  j 

to  deny  that  there  was  a great  deal  of  art  1 

in  language.  ✓ But  it  is  evident,  from  the 
context  of  both  paflliges,  that  their  mean-  j 

ing  was,  that  when  the  rules  of  art  and 
the  reafon  of  the  thing  were  upon  one  fide, 
and  uniform  cuflom  upon  the  other,  the 
lafl  ought  to  prevail  ; which  is  faying  no 
more,  than  that  a man  muft  not  pretend 
to  make  a language  for  himfelf,  any  more 

* p Lib.  1.  cap.  6.  initis. 
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than  to  coin  money  for  himfelf,  to  ufe  C.  14. 
Quintilian’s  comparifon,  but  muft  fpeak 
like  other  men,  as  well  as  ufe  the  current 
coin.  But,  2 dly,  I fay  this  obfervation 
applies  much  more  flrongly  to  the  Latin, 
which  we  muft  fuppofe  thofe  authors  had  > 
chiefly  in  view,  than  to  the  Greek,  or  any 
other  pure  unmixed  language.  What  mix- 
ture the  antient  Pelafgic  fuffered  when  it 
was  firft  imported  into  Latium,  it  is  im- 
poflible  I believe  exactly  to  determine. 

Some  authors,  1 know,  think,  that  there  is 
a great  mixture  in  it  of  Ofcan,  and  other 
barbarous  dialedts.  But  be  that  as  it  will, 
it  is  certain,  that  in  later  times  it  was 
brought  much  nearer  to  the  Greek  ftand- 
ard,  by  introducing  not  only  a great 
many  Greek  words,  but  a great  deal  of 
the  Greek  analogy  and  declenfion  of  words. 

This  makes  the  Latin  analogy  not  fo  con- 
fident with  itfelf,  and  produces  a great 
many  more  anomalies  in  that  language, 
than  are  to  be  found  in  Greek.  I will 
give  one  or  two  examples,  which  occur  to 
me,  among  many  others  that  might  be 
found.  Aper,  the  Latin  word  for  a boary 
inflead  of  the  genitive  aper  is  or  apris , ac- 
cording to  the  analogy  of  pater  and  cicer\ 

and 
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C.  14.  and  many  other  words,  has  apri.  Now 
y^rsJ  the  way  I account  for  this  anomaly,  is  x 

from  the  Greek.  I have  little  doubt  but  ' 1 

the  Greeks  antiently  had  the  fame  word  ^ 

iirtf,  the  termination  of  which  they  foften-  f 

ed,  by  adding  -»c  to  it ; and  then  by  the  ' 

fyncope,  they  made  it  dxpoc and  by  the  c 

adjedlion  of  the  * in  the  beginning,  they  £ 

made  the  prefent  word  x **■/><*,  the  genitive  1 

of  which  is  xa rpv,  from  whence  comes  the  , 0 

Latin  genitive  apri , (leaving  out  the  *),  as  ; 

from  an/**  comes  aninti  ; and,  by  fome  1 

ftrange  accident,  the  word,  with  the  ad-  a 

dition  of  the  x,  has  come  in  Latin  to  Cgni-  [, 

fy  a goaty  and  likewife  follows  the  analo-  \ 

gy  of  the  Greek  declenfion.  This  in-  , 

fiance  is  given  by  Quintilian  *.  I will  j 

give  another  inftance  of  the  fame  kind,  . t 

not  mentioned  by  him.  The  Latin  word 
qger,  forms  its  genitive  in  the  fame  way  ~ ^ 

as  aper  does ; and  it  is  agri,  and  not  ageris , j 

as  another  word  very  like  it  in  found,  viz.  ^ 

agger  has  its  genitive.  Now  the  reafon  ^ 

for  this  irregular  genitive,  I believe  to  be 
the  fame  as  in  the  former  cafe,  namely, 
that  it  is  taken  from  the  Greek  genitive  J 

c 

* Lib.  1.  cap.  6.  t 
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I will  only  mention  another  inftance, 
where  the  Latin  analogy  is  irregular  and 
imperfect,  becaufe  they  have  adopted  the 
Greek  analogy  only  in  part.  The  Greeks 
form  the  preter-perfetfl  of  verbs  beginning 
with  a confonant,  by  reduplication  of  that 
confonant  with  the  vowel  «.  This  analo- 
gy the  Latins  have  followed  in  fome  words : 
for  from  cado  they  form  the  preterite  ceci- 
di ; from  pango , or  the  old  word  pago,  pe- 
pigi  ; and  from  fpondeo , fpopondi.  But 
why  not  carry  this  analogy  throughout, 
as  the  Greeks  have  done  ? Why  not  lay, 
lego,  lelegi ; pingo,  pepinxi  ? And  the  fa& 
I apprehend  to  have  been,  that  thefe  redu- 
plications were  not  antiently  ufed  in  the 
language,  and  accordingly  are  not  to  be 
found,  fo  far  as  I know,  in  any  of  the  old 
monuments  of  Latin  preferved  to  us  ; but 
were  adopted  about  the  time,  when,  as 
Plutarch  obferves,  the  Latins  began  to 
form  their  language  upon  die  model  of  the 
Greek. 

But  though,  in  this  manner,  we  may- 
account  for  many  irregularities  in  the  La- 
tin tongue,  we  cannot,  I believe,  render 
a reafon  for  them  all,  particularly  for 
thofe  ftrange  things  they  call  gerunds  and 

fupines , 
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C.  14.  fupines , about  which  grammarians  difptite 
f0  much,  whether  they  be  verbal  nouns  or 
parts  of  the  verb  *.  And  all  I can  fee 
with  certainty  in  the  matter  is,  that  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  any  regular  fy- 
ftem  of  a language  ; and  are  altogether 
unneceflary,  as  we  may  fee  from  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Greek,  which  has  none  of 
them.  There  are  many  other  irregularities 
and  inconfiftencies  in  the  Latin  language, 
which  have  been  noted  by  Bifhop  Wilkins, 
in  his  moll  ingenious  work  upon  a philofo- 
phical  language  f , which  I have  fo  often 
quoted.  But  befides  irregularities,  there 
are  capital  defeats  in  it,  fuch  as  the  want 
of  an  article,  which  even  fome  languages 
that  are  called  barbarous,  fuch  as  the  Go- 
thic, have.  They  want  alfo  an  aCtive  par- 
ticiple part,  which  makes  that  disjointed 
kind  of  compofition,  by  an  ablative  abfo- 
lute , as  they  call  it,  fo  very  frequent  in 
Latin  ; which  has,  befides  this  great  im- 
perfection, that  it  does  not  exprefs  who 
is  the  agent  of  the  adtion  of  the  verb  with 


* See,  upon  this  fubjeft,  Sanflii  Minerva,  with  Peri- 
zonius’s  notes. 

f Part  4.  ch.  6. 
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which  the  ablative  is  joined.  Thus  when 
we  fay  in  Latin,  Brutus , interfedo  Caefare , in 
Grteciatn  profedus  ejl , it  does  not  appear 
whether  it  was  Brutus,  or  any  other,  that 
killed  Caefar.  And  there  is  another  capital 
defeat  of  the  like  kind,  namely,  the  want 
of  a prefent  paffive  participle ; and  which, 
as  I have  already  obferved,  is  alfo  wanting 
both  in  Englifh  and  French.  The  defect 
is  fupplied  in  thofe  languages,  by  a clum- 
fy  circumlocution,  in  which  the  form  of  the 
expreflion  is  changed,  e.  g.  in  place  of  tut- 
rtntro(,  we  fay,  i while  they  are  beating  himy 
and  the  French  fay,  pendant  qu  on  le  bat . 
In  Latin  they  mull  fupply  it  likewife  by 
a circumlocution,  as,  dum  verberatur ; or  by 
ufing  the  perfect  participle  of  the  fame 
voice  in  place  of  it,  as  when  Virgil  fays, 
Ventofa  per  &quora  vecti,  i.  e.  ^^^1,0,. 
We  muft  therefore,  I doubt,  acknowledge, 
that  the  Latin  language  came  off  from  the 
Greek  (lock  before  it  was  fufficiently  cul- 
tivated and  improved,  and  likewife  that  it 
has  a mixture  in  it  of  the  jargon  of  fome  of 
the  barbarous  nations  in  Italy,  from  whence 
it  has  derived  thofe  flrange  anomalies, 
which  I think  can  be  no  otherwife  account- 
ed for. 

Vol.  II.  3 S Ac 
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C.  14.  At  the  fame  time  we  are  not  to  believe 
that  there  are  no  irregularities  in  Greek. 

For  it  is  impoffible  but  that  fome  abufes 
mull  have  crept  into  an  art  which  is 
conftantly  praclifed  by  men  who  do  not 
underftand  it ; and  that  fuch  abufes  Ihould 
grow  into  inveterate  cuftom,  fo  that  even 
the  men  of  learning  would  be  obliged  to 
fubmit  to  them.  But  I am  perfuaded  there 
are  many  fewer  of  them  than  are  common- 
ly imagined.  We  have,  for  example,  in 
our  common  grammars,  a long  cata- 
logue of  irregular  verbs  ; but  thefe  are 
nothing  elfe  but  tenfes  regularly  formed 
from  themes  that  are  obfolete  ; and  they 
might  as  well  call  the  feCond  future  and 
fecond  aorift  of  every  verb,  irregular  tenfes. 

There  are  certain  abbreviations  too,  of  cer- 
tain forms  of  the  verb,  which  are  now  in 
ufe,  and  which  pafs  with  fuperficial  gram- 
marians for  the  original  forms.  Thus 
the  fecond  perfon  of  rvirroucu,  is 
thought  to  be  the  irregular  and  original 
form  of  that  perfon  ; and  ruvnuoLi  and  tw- 
■nou,  are  faid  to  be  a poetic  or  licentious  ufe 
of  the  words  in  place  of  it ; whereas  ruTre- 
cai  is  clearly  the  original  word,  which  was 
firft  made  TvwTtou,  by  throwing  out  the  <r, 
and  then  contracted  into  tut™  ; and  in  the 

fame 
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fame  manner,  from  Tvrnjutrai,  which  is  C.  14. 
thought  to  be  the  infinitive  only  by  poetic 
licence,  but  which  is  truly  the  original 
infinitive,  according  to  the  analogy  of  the 
language,  was  formed  by  fyncope,  7ww<*>  : 
by  apocope,  nimutr ; and  at  laft,  by  lea- 
ving out  the  /*,  ruTTTur  i and  by  contraction, 
r the  infinitive  prefently  in  ufe. 

As  to  the  modern  languages  of  Europe, 
and  particularly  the  Englifh,  they  are  full 
of  corruptions,  arifing  from  popular  and 
unlearned  ufe,  both  in  the  words  and 
phrafes  ; but  to  comment  on  thele,  would 
be  foreign  to  our  prefent  purpofe. 


CHAP.  XV. 

Conclufton  of  the  fecond  part. 

I Will  conclude  this  part  of  my  work,  C.  1 5. 

as  I began  it,  with  fome  general  re- 
fleCtions  upon  human  knowledge,  and  the 
rank  which  the  grammarian  ought  to  hold 
among  men  of  letters. 

The  fubjeCts  of  human  knowledge  are 
all,  either  God  and  his  works,  or  man 
3 S 2 and 
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C.  15.  and  his  works.  The  firft  are  the  proper  ui 

fubjeCt  of  philofophy  ; which  naturally  di-  ft 

vides  itfelf  into  three  great  branches.  The  * fi 

fubjeCt  of  the  firft,  is  God  himfelf,  and  his  v 

nature  and  eflence,  fo  far  as  we  can  ap-  t 

prehend  it,;  and  this  part  of  philofophy  is  t 

called  theology.  The  fecond  part  treats  of  i 


the  firft  principles  and  caufes  of  things,  I 
mean  thofe  which,  in  fubordination  to  the 
great  firft  caufe,  'pnxluce  all  this  vifible 
creation  ; and  this  part  of  philofophy 
is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  me - 
taphyfics.  The  third  fubjeCt  of  philofo- 
phy is  the  vifible  world  itfelf,  and  all  that 
we  call  natural  productions,  the  immediate 
caufes  of  thofe  productions,  and  the  laws 
by  which,  in  fuch  productions,  matter  o- 
perates  upon  matter.  That  part  of  philo- 
fophy, which  treats  of  thofe  things,  is 
known  by  the  name  of  natural  philofophy. 

Thefe,  I fay,  are  the  proper  fubje&s  of 
philofophy.  For,  with  refpeCt  to  man, 
confidered  in  his  natural  ftate,  he,  as  well 
as  other  animals,  are  the  fubjeCt  of  that 
part  of  philofophy  laft  mentioned.  And 
as  to  his  works,  they  are  what  we  call  the 
productions  of  art ; and  are  commonly 

•underftood 
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understood  not  to  be  the  fubjedt  of  philo-  C. 
fophy.  But  not  only  other  things  are  the  ^ 
fubjedl  of  human  art,  but,  as  I have  elfe- 
where  obferved,  man  himfelf  has  become 
the  principal  fubjedt  of  his  own  art.  Of 
the  arts  which  have  man  for  their  fub- 
jedl,  the  principal  are  thofe  by  which  he  has 
been  formed  a rational  and  focial  creature  : 
and  thefe  have  been  thought  of  fuch  import- 
ance, that  they  have  been  made  the  fub- 
jedt  even  of  philofophy ; and  have  been 
divided  into  two  branches.  The  one  ex- 
plains the  rational  faculties  of  man,  their 
nature  and  operations ; and  this  part  of  the 
philofophy  of  man  is  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  logic.  The  other  confiders  man 
in  his  focial  and  political  ftate,  explains  the 
nature  of  that  ftate,  and  of  all  the  duties  and 
offices  arifing  from  it.  This  was  known  a- 
mong  the  antients  by  the  name  of  politics , 
or  political  philofophy  ; among  us  it  is 
more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
moral  philofophy. 

Thefe  are  additions  which  man  has 
made  to  philofophy,  on  account  of  the 
importance  of  the  fubjedts  to  him.  The 
other  arts,  as  I have  faid,  do  not  belong 
to  philofophy.  But  there  is  a great  differ-* 

ence 
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C.  15.  ence  among  them  as  to  their  dignity 
and  ufe ; and  the  mod  excellent  among 
them,  in  my  apprehenfion,  and  which 
therefore,  next  to  philofophy,  ought  to 
poffefs  the  firfl  rank,  is  the  art  of  lan- 
guage ; becaufe  language  is  the  great  in- 
ftrument  of  rational  and  focial  life,  with- 
out which  man  could  never,  in  any  great 
degree,  have  deferved  either  of  thefe  ap- 
pellations. And  I think  it  is  near  of  kin 
to  that  branch  of  philofophy  above  men- 
tioned we  call  logic ; for  the  rational  fa- 
culties of  men  could  not  have  been  carried 
any  length,  without  thofe  fymbols  of  i- 
deas  which  we  call  ’words.  And  accordingly 
it  has  always  been  acknowledged,  that  there 
is  a great  connection  betwixt  logic  and 
grammar,  the  fame  that  there  is  betwixt 
the  fign  and  the  thing  fignified  by  it. 

The  grammarian  therefore,  if  he  be 
truly  a mafter  of  the  art,  is  the  greateft 
of  all  artifts,  and  the  next  in  rank  and 
dignity  to  the  philofopher ; and,  if  I am 
not  much  miftaken,  I have  Ihown  in  the 
preceding  part  of  this  work,  not  only  that 
the  principles  of  this  art  are  to  be  found 
in  philofophy,  which  is  the  cafe  of  aJl  arts ; 
but  that  it  is  fo  intimately  connected  with 

philofophy. 
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philofophy,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  be  a C.  1 5. 
complete  grammarian,  without  being  a 
philofopher,  at  lead  without  underftand- 
ing  the  philofophy  of  the  human  mind. 

Befides  this  connection  with  philofophy, 
it  was,  in  antient  times,  connected  with 
the  critical  art ; for  the  grammarian  pro- 
felfed,  to  teach  men  not  only  to  fpeak  and 
write  properly,  but  to  underftand  the  poets, 
and  other  ftandard- books  in  the  language  *. 

And  indeed  the  two  profeflions  appear  to 
be  neceflarily  connected : for  as  fuch  books 
muft  be  the  ftandard  of  the  language,  how 
can  we  learn  to  fpeak  or  write  well  with- 
out underftanding  them  ? and  this  again 
cannot  be  without  the  knowledge  of  hi- 
ftory  and  antiquities.  It  was  not  therefore 
without  reafon,  that  the  profeflion  of 
grammarian  was  of  fuch  high  eftimation 
in  antient  times  ; and  I muft  confefs,  I 
think  it  no  good  fign,  among  others,  of 
the  prefent  age,  that  it  is  now  fo  little  e- 
lteemed.  To  reftore  the  grammarian  to 
his  antient  dignity,  and  at  the  fame  time 
to  recommend  the  ftudy  of  the  antient 
languages,  was  my  chief  defign  in  this 
part  of  my  work  ; as  I know  certainly  that 

• Shiintil.  Injlitut.  Orator. 
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C.  15.  the  contempt  of  grammar,  and  the  an- 
tient  languages,  will  be  attended  with 
the  downfall  of  all  the  arts  and  fciences 
connected  with  language,  and  particular- 
ly of  poetry  and  eloquence. 


DIS- 
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DISSERTATION  I. 

Of  the  formation  of  the  Greek  language. 

SECTION  I.  . 

THat  the  Greek  is  a language  of  very  great  Se£t.  i. 

art,  and  the  work  not  only  of  grammarians, 
but  philofophers,  cannot,  I think,  be  denied  by 
any  perfon  who  has  thoroughly  fludied  it,  and  is 
himfelf  a grammarian  and  philofopher ; or,  if  it 
were  a point  difputable,  I think  I have  given  many 
proofs  of  it  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  volume. 

In  this  differtation,  I propofe  to  give  a further  proof 
ftill  of  the  art  of  this  language,  by  diewing  that 
it  is  all  formed  of  a few  radical  founds,  which  are 
to  be  confidered  as  the  materia  prima  of  this  lan- 
guage. I have  already  fhewn,  that  there  is  a great 
deal  of  derivation  in  it,  much  more  than  is  com- 
monly imagined  ; and  that  the  number  of  primi- 
tives is  much  lefs  than  is  generally  fuppofed  *.  I 
have  further  diewn,  that  the  radical  words  in  this 
language,  as  in  Hebrew,  are  verbs  f.  But  I pro- 
pofe here  to  try,  whether  the  etymology  of  this 
language  cannot  be  carried  ftill  further ; and  whe- 
ther even  thofe  verbs  cannot  be  analyfed  into  a 
a few  primitive  founds. 

• Part  » book  i.  cap.  15. 
f Ibid.  p.  1 91. 
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DifT.  I.  That  the  Greek  was  originally  an  Oriental  lan* 
guage,  brought  by  the  Pelafgi  into  Greece,  I 
think  I have  proved  in  the  firft  volume  of  this 
work ; but  it  is  as  certain  that  the  Greeks  made 
very  great  alterations  upon  it,  in  fo  much  that  in 
the  days  of  Herodotus,  the  Pelafgic  palfed  among 
them  for  a barbarous  language.  Now  this  altera-? 
tion  appears  to  have  been  principally  in  the  ter- 
mination of  the  words,  and  the  analogy  of  the 
language,  by  which  I mean  the  fl  eft  ion  of  the 
declinable  words.  The  Oriental  languages,  and 
particularly  the  Hebrew,  to  which  I am  perfuaded 
the  Pelafgic  was  very  near  akin,  terminates  by 
far  the  greateft  part  of  its  words,  and  all  its  roots, 
in  confonants  whereas  the  greateft  part  of  the 
words  in  Greek,  and  all  the  roots,  being  verbs, 
terminate  in  a vowel.  And  this  difference  of  ter- 
mination did  neceffarily  produce  a great  differ- 
ence of  fieftion  ; and,  in  confequence  of  that, 
a great  difference  likewife  of  roots  and  derivation. 
And  accordingly,  the  faft  undoubtedly  is,  that 
the  Orientals  form  the  cafes  of  their  nouns,  and 
the  tenfes  of  their  verbs,  in  a manner  very  diffe- 
rent from  that  praftifed  by  the  Greeks ; and  the 
roots  alfo  of  their  languages  are  very  different 
from  the  Greek  roots. 

There  are  at  prcfent  in  Greek  two  kinds  of 
verbs  j the  one  terminating  in  -a,  and  the  other  in 
-ui:  but  it  is  evident,  that  thefe  laft  verbs  are  de- 
rived from  circumflex  verbs  in  -a  ; and  that  they 
were  a variety  in  the  form  of  their  verbs  intro- 
duced 
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duced  in  later  times,  and  no  part  of  the  original  Seft.  r* 
conftitution  of  their  language.  Accordingly,  in 
the  molt  antient  dialed:  of  Greek,  I mean  the 
Latin,  they  are  not  to  be  found. 

The  verbs  therefore,  and  by  confequence 
the  roots,  of  the  Greek  language,  did  all  termi- 
nate in  -a.  And  further,  it  appears  to  me,  that 
in  the  original  conftitution  of  the  language,  there 
was  always  another  vowel  which  preceded  the  fi- 
jnal  -a  in  the  termination  of  the  verbs.  This 
vowel  was  one  of  the  following  five  a,  t,  1,  0,  v ; 
fo  that  all  the  primitives  in  Greek,  that  is,  the  roots 
of  the  language,  did  originally  terminate  in  one  or 
other  of  the  five  duads  m,  tu,  ta,  ca,  ua.  And  this 
vocal  termination  ferved  the  purpofe  of  flection  very 
much  better  than  the  termination  of  the  old  Pelafgic 
Or  Hebrew  in  confonants  ; for  the  vowels  are  of  a 
nature  much  more  duflile  and  flexible,  and  more 
eafily  change  into  one  another,  or  into  diphthongs, 
than  the  confonants  do*  Thus  the  final  q,  in  the 
fleflion  of  the  verb,  is  changed  into  a,  «,  n,  t,  >t 
* ; and  the  preceding  vowels,  or  charafleriftical 
letters  as  they  are  called,  above  mentioned,  do 
fome  of  them  run  together,  and  coalefce  into 
one  found  with  the  final  4>.  This  is  the  cafe  of 
three  of  them,  a,  1,  0 ; and  in  the  formation  of  the 
oblique  tenfes,  (fo  I call  all  the  other  tenfes,  in  con- 
tradiftinttion  to  the  prefent,  as  all  the  other  cafes 
of  nouns  are  called  oblique  cafes  with  refpeci  to 
the  nominative),  thefe  three  chaiafl.erifi.ical  letters, 
by  the  changes  they  undergo,  have  a very  great 
3 T a fhare< 
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fhare.  For  the  e and  o are  naturally  changed  into 
their  correfpondent  long  vowels  » and  a ; and  the 
a alfo,  by  the  genius  of  the  language,  admits  a 
change  into  *.  Accordingly  we  fee  thofe  two 
vowels  ufed  interchangeably  in  the  different  dialects 
of  Greek  ; and  in  general  we  may  obferve,  that 
it  is  chiefly  by  the  change  of  vowels  that  the  dif- 
ference of  dialcds  in  Greek  is  produced.  For 
the  confonants  which  principally  diltinguilh  words 
from  one  another,  and  may  be  called  the  bones 
and  finews  of  a language,  are  not  near  fo  much 
altered  in  thofe  dialects.  The  other  two  charac- 
teriltical  vowels,  though  they  do  not  admit  of  a 
change  into  other  vowels,  as  a does,  yet  they 
have  that  diftinction  which  is  common  to  all 
vowels  of  long  and  Ihort ; a diftinftion  which  con- 
fonants have  not,  and  which  therefore  is  another 
reafon  why  they  are  much  lefs  proper  for  the  ter- 
mination of  declinable  words  than  vowels. 

It  is  therefore  chiefly  by  the  change  of  the  two 
final  vowels  that  all  the  variety  of  tenfes  in  the 
Greek  verb  is  formed  : for  though,  in  later  times, 
the  interpofition  of  confonants  betwixt  thofe  two 
letters,  particularly  of  the  <r  and  *,  was  practifed ; 
it  appears  to  me,  that  in  more  antient  times  the 
tenfes  were  formed  without  either  of  thefe  two 
confonants 

And 

• The  future,  I believe,  was  originally,  in  Greek,  the  fame 
with  'he  prelent ; anti  I am  perfuadetl  that  the  verb  ftAni,  for  ex- 
ample, had  at  fir  ft  no  future,  but  what  is  now  called  the  fecond  fu- 
ture, viz.  fi\i  circumlk&cd,  or  fiM»,  as  the  Iouians  ufe  it,  in  its 

original 
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And  not  only  do  thefe  duads  ferve  the  purpofe  Se£t.  r. 
of  fleftion  better  than  any  other  elemental  founds, 

but 


original  form.  This  old  future,  after  the  new  future  was  invented, 
by  the  interpofition  of  c,  and  the  change  of  the  > into  the  long 
vowel  S,  was  continued  in  the  language  under  the  name  of  the  fc- 
cond  future.  In  the  fame  manner  tvtio  or  tutu  was  the  old  future 
of  the  original  verb  tutu,  and  which  became  a fccond  future,  after 
the  other  future  was  invented.  Lilcewife  the  future  of  the  liquid 
verbs,  fuch  as  tiuu  and  pitta,  arc  evidently  the  old  prefents  of  thefe 
verbs  contradict!  and  circumfledled ; for  their  old  prelents  were  un- 
doubtedly n^u  and  puna,  as  appears  from  their  perfects  Hill  pre- 
ferred. And  there  are  at  this  day  fevcral  verbs  which  make  no  dif. 
tindlion  betwixt  their  future  and  prefent,  fuch  as  !pu,  lte/uu,  fayopuu, 
ttuuoi,  words  probably  of  very  antient  life  in  the  language. 

As  to  the  pall  tenfes,  I mean  the  aorill  and  preter-perfedl,  they 
appear  of  old  to  have  been  formed  by  the  change  only  of  the  final 
a into  z,  without  either  tr  or  * ; and  the  only  difference  betwixt  the 
two  was,  that  the  perfcil  had  the  reduplication  in  the  beginning. 
As  to  the  aorill,  we  have  in  Homer  or  i^niz,  the  aorill  of  the 
verb  or  yjua  ; and  we  have  ff !Ajru.rr  and  Ifxpivi,  or  without  the 
augment  fz^oir,  being  the  aorilts  middle  of  the  verbs  fiku  and  p5 ; and 
by  a like  analogy,  a\tu apir.v  is  derived  from  the  the  verb  iuuo.  And 
to  thefe  examples  I think  I may  add  the  word  ■«,  which  it  commonly 
faid  to  be  lonici , foetid,  or  I don't  know  what  elfe,  for  the  imper- 
fedl  of  the  verb  apu.  But  I hold  it  to  be  the  firfl  aorill  of  the  verb  la, 
which  is  confelTcdly  the  original  word,  and  the  archetype  of  apu.  In 
this  way  it  is  naturally  deduced,  according  to  the  analogy  of  the 
language ; whereas  it  cannot  be  derived  by  any  rule,  that  I know 
from  it,  the  prefent  imperfedl  of  the  verb  a.ui.  As  to  the  preter- 
perfedl,  we  have  in  Homer  yiyaa,  the  perfedl,  from'  the  verb  j-z» ; 
rrrXzz,  from  t xza ; and  ;3iCz«c,  and  papuxoe,  and  la-roup,  the  parti- 
ciples, from  /SiCaz,  n r.zzz,  and  iVrzz.  All  thefe,  in  our  common 
grammars  and  didlionaries,  are  faid  to  be  contractions  by  poetic 
licence,  or  by  the  particular  ufc  of  certain  tribes  of  the  Greeks,  in 
place  of  rirxaxz,  ytytixa,  See.  But  this  I take  to  be  no  more  than  a 
fidlion  of  thofc  grammarians,  who  very  abfurdly,  as  I think,  fup- 
pofe  that  the  language  was  at  once  formed,  fuch  as  v.c  have  it,  e.  g. 
that  from  the  theme  rxau,  was  immediately  formed  the  perfect  r«- 
tuu  ; and  that  there  was  not  a progrefs  in  language,  as  in  other 
human  arts. 

This 
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Diff.  I.  but  alfo  of  derivation  ; for  we  may  obferve,  that 
all  the  words  derived  from  verbs,  whether  nouns, 

adjedives. 


This  progrefs  is  Angularly  exemplified  in  the  tenfe  of  which  I am 
now  fpeaking  ; for  the  firfl  change  they  made  in  it  wa*  Of  the  chaa 
tadtenllical  vowel  either  into  a long  vowel,  or  into  a diphthong. 
Thus  1 they  changed  into  »,  and  in  this  way  was  formed  the  perfedt 
to  be  found  in  Homer,  from  the  verb  tv^io,  and  the  per- 
fedt  riSrucr,  and  the  participle  rffixsar,  to  be  found  in  the  OdylTey, 
lih.  ij.  v.  13.  from  the  theme  6rra,  from  whence  the  prefent  word 
tmr*u;  or  they  changed  it  into  the  diphthong  n,  as  in  the  word 
nSvnaTif,  which  is  undoubtedly  from  the  fame  theme  8wa.  See  up- 
on this  fubjedt,  Fuflalb.  Cimm.  Odpjf.  pae.  1700.  /is.  30.  And  the 
neit  ftep  was  the  infcition  of  the  x betwixt  the  two  final  vowels,  to 
complete  the  perfedt  into  the  form  in  which  we  fee  it  at  prefent. 
Thus  from  nr»^w,  was  formed  tt rupprxix ; from  Tirana,  or  rfrars, 
vrrxsKs,  See. 

In  a manner  analogous  to  this  was  formed  the  prefent  future, 
which,  as  I have  faid,  was  at  firfl  the  fame  with  the  prefent ; but 
in  the  progrefs  of  the  language,  they  thought  proper  to  diflinguifli 
it  by  the  infertion  of  the  <r  betwixt  the  two  final  vowels  of  the  cir- 
cumflex verbs,  fometimes  changiog  the  penult  vowel  into  a long 
vowel,  and  fometimes  not,  as  yixra  has  ?i\*au  in  the  future,  but 
ipxiu  has  if  turn.  But  it  may  be  obferved,  that  originally  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  no  change  of  the  vowel ; for,  in  the  oldefl  verbs, 
and  fuch  as  we  are  allured  are  originals,  there  is  no  change  of  the 
vowel ; fuch  as  so,  from  whcucc  t.ouai ; lo  from  which  s'cvaxra:  lao, 
and  the  like.  And  indeed  it  is  mod  natural  to  think  that  this  change 
of  the  vowel  would  come  in  proccfs  of  time  in  the  formation  of  the 
future,  as  we  have  feen  it  did  in  the  formation  of  the  perfedt,  fsorn 
the  inflanees  above  given  of  /S.Caat,  &c. 

It  may  be  further  obferved,  that  it  would  appear  that  antiently 
in  the  formation  of  the  two  pall  tenfes,  the  aorift  and  the  perfedt, 
the  x was  indil'criminately  ufed.  Of  this  I think  there  is  a veltige  in 
the  verbs  in  -fit,  nS./ai,  hla/u,  and  in/21,  which  are  from  the  roots 
6so,  It 0,  lo,  and  therr  aorift  imxn,  Itoxa,  and  ir.a.  And  it  further  ap- 
pears, tronr  tlie  example  of  two  of  tllcfc,  vie.  nSrfti  and  Ix/ui,  that  the 
fliott  vowel  of  the  theme,  inftead  ot  being  changed  into  the  coire- 
fponding  long  vowel,  was  changed  into  a diphthong;  as  riSn/ai  has  its 
perfedt  rtGwxa,  and  infu,  sixer,  in  the  fame  manucr  as  wc  h-vc  feen 
above,  that  from  8>sa  was  derived  nSrma. 
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adje&iveS,  or  adverbs,  are  formed  by  addition  to,  Se£t.  t. 
or  alteration  of  thofe  duads.  Wvj 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  five  duads  above 
mentioned,  are  effential  parts  of  every  root  in  the 
Greek  language,  being  of  neceflary  ufe  in  flec- 
tion and  derivation  ; and  therefore  I make  them 
the  radical  and  primitive  founds  of  the  language, 
from  which  combined,  with  other  vowels  and 
with  confonants,  the  whole  language,  in  long 
order,  and  a wonderful  progrefs  of  generation,  is 
to  be  deduced. 

It  mult,  I think,  be  admitted,  that  this  hypo- 
thefis  is  at  lead  plaufible  ; and  that  if  the  lan- 
guage was  not  in  fact  formed  upon  this  fyftem,  it 
might  have  been  fo  formed ; and  that  no  happier 
terminations  couid  have  been  found  for  the  verbal 

Thefe  things  I have  mentioned,  to  fliew,  that  thofe  charatfteriflieat  • 
tetters  of  the  future  and  part  tenfes,  viz.  <r  and  *,  were  not  confhnt- 
iy  and  uniformly  ufed  in  the  Greek  language,  in  the  formation  of 
thofe  tenfes ; but  that  by  the  original  conditution  of  the  language 
they  appear  to  have  been  formed  only  by  the  change  of  the  two  fi- 
nal vowels  of  the  theme,  at  leaft  of  the  c ; for  the  other  was  not, 
nor  is  nat  yet  always  changed.  And  as  to  the  imperfert,  it  always 
was  and  (till  is  formed  by  the  change  only  of  the  final  « into  „ j for, 
as  to  the  augment  in  the  beginning,  it  is  evident  from  Homer,  that  it 
was  no;  antrently  in  ule.  The  common  lexicons  and  grammars  in- 
deed tell  us,  that  it  is  omitted  Ionic f or  foilict.  But  they  who 
know  a little  m.. re  of  the  language  than  what  is  contained  in  thofe 
books,  underfiaod  no  more  by  that  expreffion,  than  that  fuch  was 
the  antient  ufe  of  the  language,  which  the  poets  preferved  longer  than 
other  writers  : For  the  Mofes,  though  they  furnifihed  the  matter  to 
the  poets,  never  infpiied  them  with  a new  language;  and  however 
they  might  adorn  iheir  ftyle,  and  raife  it,  by  figures,  they  never  vio- 
lated the  rules  of  grammar  that  either  were  in  ufe,  or  were  remem- 
bered to  have  been  in  ufe  at  the  time  they  wrote. 
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Diflf.  I.  roots  of  the  language,  than  thofe  five  duads, 
ferving  fo  well  for  the  purpofes  both  of  flection 
and  derivation,  and  particularly  of  fledion,  which 
is  a peculiar  property  of  the  Greek  language, 
and  what  conftitutes  the  chief  difference  betwixt 
it  and  its  kindred  languages  of  the  Eaft.  It  is  not 
however  enough  that  my  fyftem  is  fuch  as  might 
have  been  the  fyftem  of  the  language,  but  it 
muft  be  proved,  that  in  fact  it  is  fo.  This  can 
only  be  done  by  indu&ion  ; that  is,  by  a multitude 
of  examples  of  words  that  we  are  fijre  are 
fo  formed,  from  which  we  may  reafonably  infer, 
that  all  the  reft  were  fo  formed,  though  we  can- 
not now  trace  them  up  to  their  original. 

But  before  I come  to  this,  it  is  proper  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  although  my  argument  does  not  re- 
quire I fhould  prove,  that  any  of  thofe  five  radical 
founds  either  are,  or  ever  were,  roots  of  the  lan- 
guage commonly  fo  called ; that  is,  words  figni- 
ficant,  from  which  other  words  of  fimilar  fignifi- 
cation  are  derived ; yet  I am  able  to  fhew  that 
four  at  leaft  of  the  five  are  fo.  For  aw,  fpiro , and 
v»,  or  vot  with  a thick  fpirit,  as  the  Greeks  pro- 
nounced it,  are  words  of  common  ufe ; and  there 
is  a thifd,  viz.  la,  which,  though  it  is  not  in  ufe 
in  the  prefent  indicative,  is  preferved  in  feveral  o- 
ther  tenfes ; and  even  in  that  tenfe  it  is  preferved 
in  Latin,  with  a change  common  in  that  language, 
of  the  i into  t : for  that  the  verb  truly  is  to,  and 
not  to,  is  clear,  not  only  from  the  other  tenfes,  fuch 
as  ibam,  ivi,  ibo , but  from  the  other  perfons  of 
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this  very  prefent  tenfe,  fuch  as,  is,  it,  imus  ; and  Sect;  t4 
the  word  <V,  fignifying  an  arrow , milch  ufed  by 
Homer,  is  allowed,  by  all  etymologifts,  to  come 
from  this  foot.  The  duad  eu  is  likewife  a word 
unufed,  but  it  is  acknowledged  by  all  gramma- 
rians and  etymologifts  to  be  a primitive  word,  and 
the  parent  of  a very  numerous  family  : for  from 
thence  is  derived  dui,  fum ; ix/ui,  mitto,  accord- 
ing to  the  ufual  derivation  of  the  verbs  in  -ju,  from 
the  pure  verb  fo>  (yid.  Ur/ini  Grammat .)  and 
itfio.1,  cupio,  which  is  likewife  regularly  formed 
from  ti),  as  r/6e;«ai  is  from  And  bcfides  thefey 
the  words  t£<a,  im>,  or  im/u,  induo , are,  by  all 
grammarians,  deduced  from  this  antient  theme.' 

The  only  remaining  duad,  is  oa,  or  &>’»,  with  the 
firft  vowel  lengthened,  which  indeed  is  not  a word 
in  ufe,  nor  accounted  by  any  grammarian,  fo  far 
as  1 know,  an  antient  root  of  the  language.  Buf 
we  have  the  word  08a,  (Homer  ufes  oQou.su,  in  the 
middle  voice),  and  we  have  alfo  the  verb  dSa,  of 
which  both  the  future  don,  and  the  aorift  do*,  are 
to  be  found  in  Homer ; now  e6t»  or  dSn  may  be 
fuppofed  to  be  formed  from  on  or  do,  by  the  in- 
terjection of  the  0 betwixt  the  two  o’ s in  the  fame 
manner  as  rrwQo  is  formed  from  ttmo,  and  many 
other  Greek  verbs  in  the  fame  way.  And  dor,  in 
Latin  ovum , will  come  from  it  in  the  common 
way  that  nouns  come  from  verbs ; and  if  it  be 
true,  that  all  the  primitives  in  Greek  are  verbs, 
and  all  the  nouns  derivatives,  as  I think  I have 
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Diff.  I.  (hewn  it  to  be,  it  is  impoffible  that  dov  could  be  0- 
thervvife  derived. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  thofe  duads,  or  at  lead 
four  of  them,  are  roots  of  the  language  in  every 
fenfe  of  the  word  ; and  the  only  remaining  que- 
ftion  is,  Whether  or  not  all  the  other  roots  of  the 
language  be  not  thofe  very  roots  combined  with 
other  letters  both  vowels  and  confonants  ? 

In  the  firft  place  let  us  examine  the  compofi- 
tion  with  vowels.  From  da  the  firft  of  thefe  roots 
is  formed,  by  prefixing  another  «,  another  verb, 
d<ta,  Udo , ufed  by  Homer  ; by  prefixing  the  t,  is 
formed  iaa,  fino  ; and  by  prefixing  the  i,  is  form- 
ed the  verb  iota,  or  ixcpcu,  as  it  is  commonly  ufed. 
And  with  the  u interpofed  betwixt  the  two  vowels, 
comes  the  verb  dm,  fignifying  to  make  a found 
or  noife , from  which  dulota  and  auWxu,  loquor. 
See  Etym.  Magnum,  in  voce  diiltt.  From  the  next 
duad  ia,  is  formed  ho,  h/*t,  hjueu,  by  prefixing 
the  Iota  ; and  by  the  interje&ion  of  the  v,  is 
formed  the  verb  im,  torreo.  From  the  root  ia  is 
formed,  by  the  addition  of  the  a,  an  old  word 
dio,  audio ; from  whence,  in  all  probability, 
comes  the  word  aVOxrcua/,  fignifying  the  percep- 
tion of  that,  and  every  other  fenfe,  and  by  an 
eafy  tranfition,  the  cogitation  of  the  mind  alfo. 
In  the  fame  manner  is  formed,  by  prefixing  the  0, 
the  word  oto,  puto,  as  it  is  ufed  by  Homer,  or  iiojuai, 
as  it  is  now  ufed. 

But  this  kind  of  compofition,  with  vowels  only, 
could  not  go  far,  without  making  the  language 
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much  too  foft  and  vocal,  befides  that  there  is  not  Sect.  t. 
variety  enough  in  them  to  produce  all  the  words 
of  a language.  The  confonants  therefore  mull 
have  been  called  to  aid,  which,  as  I have  had  oc- 
cafion  to  obferve,  make  the  moll  material  parts 
of  language,  in  fo  much  that  in  the  orthography 
of  fome  of  the  Eaftern  nations,  particularly  the 
Arabians,  the  vowels  are  neglected  to  be  written. 

From  the  combination  of  thefe  duads  of  vowels 
with  confonants,  we  fhall  fee  the  \yhole  Greek 
language  flowing  with  an  eafy  defcent,  and  a moft 
copious  ftream. 

To  be  convinced  of  this,  we  need  only  go  over 
all  the  confonants  one  by  one,  and  by  plain  induc- 
tion we  fhall  fee  that  the  whole  language  is  in  this 
manner  compofed.  I fhall  give  but  a few  ex- 
amples, beginning  with  the  firfl:  confonant  p>, 
which,  compounded  with  the  firfl  duad  da,  pro- 
duces £aw,  eo,  an  old  verb,  ufed  in  fome  tenfes 
by  Homer,  from  which,  in  later  times,  was  form- 
ed fiaira  ; prefixed  to  iu,  it  makes  fitv  or  ; from 
which  a word  preferved  to  us  by  Hefychius,  fig- 
nifying  the  fame  as  ; prefixed  to  /«,  it  makes  0/«, 

(from  whence  the  Latin  vivo,  and  the  Greek  fiioc), 
or  /3/om,  or  fin vivo  ; prefixed  to  oo,  it  produces 
p,oa,  pafco , from  which  is  formed  £«(,  and  the  Latin 
bos,  and  another  verb  now  in  ufe,  viz.  /3 w*b,  by  the 
interjection  of  the  <r  and  x,  as  from  yna,  yruaxu  is 
formed,  and  many  others  after  the  fame  manner  ; 
and  laflly,  compounded  with  vu,  it  produces  fivo, 
obturo,  implco',  from  which  /3u(ta,  or  (Lvaan,  gur- 
3 U 2 gss. 
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DKT.  I.  ges,  vorago.  The  next  confonant  is  y,  from 
which,  compounded  with  da,  is  produced  yaa, 
gipnn,  (a  verb  yet  preferved  in  Homer  ; in  the 
middle  perfect  yty from  wliich  y* /*,  terra') ; 
then  yia,  or  ym,  from  which  yv 9u>,  gaii.Uo,  as 
from  TTktu,  v\n<)a  ; yia,  from  whence  yiropxt,  or 
yiyro/una,  Jio  ; you,  lugco  ; yuu,  from  which  y vtr, 
membrum.  According  to  the  fame  analogy,  is 
formed,  by  the  adjedtion  of  the  next  confonant  X, 
San,  or  laic. i,  luceo  ; Sta,  vinceo  ; ha,  from  which 
Simxu,  fequor ; Sou,  or  hlojui,  do  ; and  ha,  fubeo. 

I do  not  think  it  is  neceffary  to  go  through  all 
the  other  confonants  in  their  order  ; but  if  any 
Greek  fcholar,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  old  ob- 
folete  roots  of  the  language,  will  take  that  trouble, 
I will  venture  to  fay,  that  he  will  fee  the  whole 
language  fpringing  from  thofe  duad  roots,  in  a 
manner  that  will  furprife  him,  if  he  has  not  made 
the  obfervation  before.  But  he  muff  not  wonder, 
if  he  do  not  find  in  every  indance  the  immediate 
derivative  : for,  confidering  the  many  changes  that 
mud  have  been  in  this  language  during  the  very 
long  time  that  it  has  laded,  many  of  the  original 
words  mud  neceflarily  be  lod  ; and  indeed  the 
wonder  is,  that  fo  many  of  them  are  preferved. 
But  where  the  analogy  is  edablilhed  by  fo  many 
examples,  wc  are  at  liberty  to  fuppofe  roots,  as  I 
have  done,  in  the  cdfe  of  act  and  yvw,  and  as  may 
be  done  in  many  other  indances  with  like  pro- 
bability. Thus  though  we  cannot  find  at  prefent 
the  verb  a$  we  do  &a,  fya  ; yet  we  have 

► &/*», 
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tuun,  ferment um,  which,  according  to  the  com-  Se£t.  1. 
mon  rule  of  derivation,  mull  be  from  £uo>.  In 
like  manner,  though  we  have  not  /«d,  or  pa,  as 
we  have  pa,  pa,  and  pa  ; yet  we  have  x/'a j and 
X/>au,  formed  in  the  fame  way  from  thofe  roots, 
as  xtvtq  is  from  tutu,  the  archetype  of  tut™. 

Hitherto  I have  only  fpoken  of  the  compofition 
of  thefe  primitives  with  a fingle  confonant.  But 
the  propagation  increafes  prodigioufly,  when  we 
take  into  the  play  more  confonants,  and  more 
vowels,  either  added  to  the  beginning,  or  thrown 
into  the  middle,  or  both.  Thus  xva,  folvo , form- 
ed from  the  duad  va,  by  the  addition  of  another 
confonant  in  the  beginning,  is  made  xwu,  and 
xkv/jli,  audio.  Ta«i,  an  old  Homeric  word,  figni- 
fying capio,  from  whence  in  the  imperative, 
by  the  addition  of  a * in  the  beginning,  made 
xran,  from  whence  ktolc/jmi,  pojjideo.  From  <paa, 
an  old  root,  fignifying  occido , (vid.  Etymol. 
MagnJ),  is  derived  <rfa £<»,  occido,  by  an  addition  of 
the  confonant  1 to  the  beginning,  and  the  interjeftion 
of  the  £ ; and  from  the  fame  root,  but  fignifying  a 
different  thing,  viz.  to  pine,  by  throwing  in  an- 
other vowel,  and  the  confonant  r,  is  formed  an- 
other verb  <pct/Yu  ; and  by  the  addition  of  another 
vowel  (till,  the  Homeric  word  yaeiyu  is  produced. 

In  the  fame  manner,  from  kxo,  is  formed  firll 
a<x?4>,  and  then  hajuCara  ; and  after  the  fame 
fafhion  is  arJccm,  formed  from  the  old  root  a \<fa. 
According  to  the  fame  analogy,  from  aua  is  form- 
ed avziru,  ficco,  arefacio  j from  whence 
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DilT.  I.  axK,  dolor,  is  formed  firft  dx,a>  then  «x,ua>  and 

4,-rv,^  then  uxvvyi,  doleo.  And  in  the  fame  manner, 
from  cpu,  is  of  to,  cftuu,  and  optvyi,  impetum  fa- 
cio ; in  all  which  inftances,  and  many  more  that 
might  be  given,  it  may  be  o'oferved,  that  the 
confonants  which  are  thrown  in,  are  moftly  li- 
quids, fuch  as  y,  v,  p,  by  which  the  found  is 
made  fweeter,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  is  made 
fuller  and  more  pompous.  And  in  order  to 
make  it  likewife  ftrong  and  mafculine,  we  fee  the 
afpirated  confonants  <p,  x>  and  9,  are  ufed ; for 
it  is  the  peculiar  praife  of  the  Greek  language, 
that  the  founds  of  it  are  equally  mixed  of  the 
fweet  and  flowing,  and  of  the  ftrong  and  rough, 
fo  that  it  is  fuited  to  any  kind  of  oompofition. 

It  may  be  alfo  obferved,  that  the  Greeks  not  on- 
ly fwelled  their  words  in  the  manner  above  defcri- 
bed,  but  flkcwife  by  reduplications  of  fyllables  in  the 
beginning,  of  which  they  appear  to  have  been  very 
fond.  In.  this  manner,  from  wttu,  they  formed 
iapba-rro  ; from  yatfo,  ya.fya.ipu  j from  fanu,  7ray- 
<fa.no  ; derivatives,  not  only  of  more  beautiful 
found  than  their  primitives,  but,  if  I underftand 
them  rightly,  of  greater  emphafis  and  fignificancy. 
For  the  fame  reafon  they  formed  new  verbs  from  the 
preter-perfeft  of  other  verbs.  Thus  from  r\ao,  m- 
Mxct,  they  formed  rirutgi,  tolero\  from  whence 
the  Homeric  imperative  TiTKvfh  ; from  lht€wa,  the 
perfeft  of  /3aa,  they  formed  jS tGmu  ; of  which  the 
third  perfon  Angular  is  frequently  ufed  by  Homer  ; 
find  ought  not  to  be  miftaken,  as  it  is  by  Dr 
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Clarke,  for  the  plu-pcrfeft  of  the  original  verb : Seel.  r. 
for  it  is  no  more  the  plu-perfect  than  imrhnyet,  h- 
and  TiTj>»xei  are,  which  are  all  prefent  tenfes 
of  derivative  verbs  of  the  fame  kind. 

I will  here,  in  palling,  give  a caution  to  etymo- 
logifts,  that  when  they  fee  words  formed  in  the 
manner  of  nxyScttcS,  hoctQztu,  Sa/jSaVra >,  y apyoufa, 

&c.  they  Ihould  not  imagine  that  they  are  com- 
pound words,  made  up  of  two  fighificant  words  ; 
for  they  are  truly  no  more  than  derivative  words, 
according  to  the  eftablilhed  analogy  of  the  lan- 
guage. 

In  this  genealogy  of  words,  I have  gone  no 
farther  than  the  verbs  derived  from  the  five  duads 
compounded  with  other  vowels  and  confonants ; 
but  I have  not  obferved  how  thefe  verbs  beget 
not  only  other  verbs,  but  alfo  nouns,  adjectives, 
and  adverbs  ; and  thefe  again  other  verbs  and  o- 
ther  nouns,  &e.  in  almoft  infinite  progreflion. 

And  in  this  way,  from  one  of  my  roots,  a pro- 
digious tree  of  a family  might  be  made,  divided 
and  fubdivided  into  branches  almoft  without  num- 
ber. Thus  from  the  firft  of  them,  da,  is  formed, 
without  any  confonant,  ivyt,  in?,  and  their  deriva- 
tives ; !<xo,  and  its  family  ; eaa,  and  at/a,  and  their 
families : then,  with  the  confonants,  it  produces 
fictu, . yaa,  Saa,  £*a,  xsta,  A.aa,  yxa,  &C.  and  all 
their  feveral  families,  of  prodigious  number. 

' According  to  my  fyftem  therefore  of  the  lan- 
guage, the  radical  founds  of  it  are  the  five  duads, 
fo  often  mentioned,  and  which  are  likewife  roots 
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Diff.  I.  properly  fo  called,  that  is,  words  fignificant,  frcnti 
which  other  words  of  fimilar  fignification  are  deri- 
ved. Of  thefe,  by  prefixing  another  vowel,  or  any 
one  confonant,  are  formed  the  other  roots,  which 
are  all  verbs  ; and  from  thefe,  by  the  addition  of 
other  vowels,  and  other  confonants,  in  the  begin- 
ing,  middle,  or  end,  are  formed  other  verbs, 
nouns,  adjeftives,  adverbs,  and  in  fhort  all  the 
words  of  the  language.  And  in  this  way,  from 
thofe  fimple  elements,  or,  as  they  may  be  called, 
feeds  of  the  language,  there  is  a wonderful 
growth  of  words,  by  which  the  language  is  not 
only  raifed  to  a greater  pomp  of  found,  but 
enriched  with  more  copioufnefs  of  exprellion, 
than  any  other  language,  at  leaft  that  I know. 


SECT.  n. 

Sect. 2.  rpHE  fyftem  of  the  Greek  language  that  I 
v — A have  given  in  the  preceding  fe&ion,  is  fo 
new,  and  fo  different  from  the  common  notions 
concerning  this  language,  that  I cannot  expeft  it 
fhould  be  readily  aflented  to  by  the  learned,  or 
that  many  objections  will  not  be  made  to  it.  Such 
of  thefe  as  occur  to  me,  I am  to  ftate  in  this 
feCtion,  and  anfwer  as  well  as  I can. 

And,  in  the  firft  place,  it  will  be  faid,  That  thofe 
duads,  which  I call  the  roots  of  the  language,  are 
not  roots  at  all ; becaufe  they  have  either  no  figni- 
fication, 
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fication,  or  none  that  is  analagous  to  thofe  words  Se&.  2. 
which  I make  the  derivatives  from  them. 

To  this  I anfwer,  firft,  That  I have  already 
obviated  this  obje&ion,  by  giving  thofe  duads,  not 
as  roots  properly  fo  called,  nor  indeed  as  words, 
but  only  as  primitive  or  radical  founds  of  the 
language ; and  that  they  are  fuch,  I think  it  is 
impoflible  to  deny.  For  certainly  the  verbs  ixo,  ixo, 

S>xu,  Saw,  xxu,  p>iu,  ho,  x/u,  Suu,  \uo,  and  the  like, 
are  primitives,  and  roots  of  the  language  properly 
fo  called  ; and  from  thefe,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
whole  words  of  the  language  may  be  derived 
according  to  the  common  rules  of  Greek  deri- 
vation. Now,  of  all  fuch  roots,  one  or  other  of 
the  five  duads  is  certainly  a moll  material  part ; 
being,  in  the  firft:  place,  the  greateft  part ; and,  fe- 
condly,  that  upon  which  the  inflexion,  and  the 
formation  of  the  tenfes,  depend.  Now,  when  we 
fee  in  all  the  radical  words  of  a language,  five 
combinations  of  vowels,  predominating,  and  pro- 
ducing fuch  effects  with  refpett  to  fledtion  and  de- 
rivation, ought  not  the  founds  of  thofe  letters  to 
be  diltinguilhed  from  the  other  letters  in  the  lan- 
guage, and  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  pri- 
mitive and  elemental  founds , if  not  the  radical 
words  of  the  language  ? 

But,  2 do.  There  are  four  of  thofe  duads  at  lead 
that  are  words  themfelves,  and  undeniably  radical 
words  ; and  the  fifth  there  is  good  reafon  to  fup- 
pofe  was  once  a radical  word,  though  it  is  not 
now  to  be  found.  Now  it  is  poffible  that  the  art- 
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DiflT.  I.  ills  who  framed  the  fyftem  of  the  language,  may 
have  imagined  fome  connection  of  one  kind  or 
another,  betwixt  thofe  original  verbs  m,  <&>,  and 
the  reft  of  them,  and  the  other  verbs  formed  from 
them,  by  the  addition  of  a vowel  or  confonant ; 
fuch  as  ioca,  fiuo,  Saw,  fiiu,  ha,  and  the  reft  of 
them.  Upon  fuch  remote  analogies  and  diftant 
relations  of  things  is  formed,  as  we  are  told,  the 
fyftem  of  the  Sanfcrit  language.  This  language, 
lays  our  author  *,  is  analyi'cd  into  a linall  number 
of  wliat  he  calls  primitive  elements.  Thefe  ele. 
ments,  he  fays,  may  be  confidered  as  the  caput 
mortuum  of  the  language  ; for  they  are  of  no  ufe 
by  themfelves,  as  they  fignify  nothing,  properly 
fpeak’mg,  but  only  have  a relation  to  fome  idea  : 
and  he  gives  an  inftance  of  one  of  thefe  elemental 
founds, . viz.  kru,  which  he  fays  has  a relation  to 
the  idea  of  aClion  ; but  it  is  not  a word,  nor  has 
any  fignification  by  itfelf,  till  it  is  fomeway  affected 
or  changpd  by  what  he  calls  the  fecondary  ele- 
ments, which  make  it  a word,  and  give  it  a de- 
terminate fignification.  Thus  of  kru,  is  made 
kar,  kir,  kri,  &c.  which  are  all  words  of  the  lan- 
guage, having  a determinate  fignification  ; and 
of  thefe,  by  a wonderful  fynthefis,  the  whole  lan- 
guage is  compounded.  Now  this  may  be  fup- 
pol'ed  to  be  the  fyftem  of  the  Greek  language ; 
with  this  difference  only,  that  the  primitive  ele. 
ments  of  the  Greek,  form  words  themfelves, 

• See  Pf re  ilu  Pun’s  account  of  the  learning  and  language  of  the 
Jtramins,  puhliflicd  in  vol.  i6.  of  the  Ultra  i'.iifsnla  et  curicufa. 
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having  a certain  meaning,  to  which  we  may  fup- 
pofe  all  the  various  words  formed  from  thofe  pri- 
mitive elements  have  fome  diftant  relation. 

And  what  favours  this  hypothefis  is,  that  even 
fuch  words  as  are  allowed  to  be  roots,  have  hard- 
ly any  determinate  fignification.  Thus  for 
example,  as  it  appears  from  its  derivatives 
faara,  or  <p<xirt>,  fnui,  and  <nfz£o,  mull  denote 
fome  very  general  idea,  which  is  fomething  ana- 
logous to  light,  to  /peaking,  and  to  killing* 
Now  if  this  be  the  cafe  of  thofe  roots,  or  fecon- 
dary  elements,  as  they  may  be  called,  it  is  likely 
that  it  is  much  more  fo  with  refpeft  to  the  pri- 
mitive elements ; and  accordingly  one  of  them,  viz. 
io,  is  certainly  of  very  indeterminate  fignification, 
as  appears  from  its  derivatives,  ey<t,  Jum ; !^,p 
mitto  ; h/xxi,  cupio ; i >vvm,  ve/lio . 

But  whatever  probability  there  may  be  of  a re- 
femblance  in  this  refpett  betwixt  the  Bramin  and 
Greek  languages,  which  I think  the  more  likelv 
that  I am  perfuaded  both  Indians  and  Greeks  got 
their  language,  and  all  their  other  arts,  from  the 
fame  parent-country,  viz.  Egypt ; yet  I am  not 
difpofed  to  found  a fyftem  of  language  upon  fuch 
remote  analogies  : and  therefore  I rather  incline 
to  adhere  to  my  hypothefis,  that  though  thefe 
duads  are  themfelves  proper  roots  which  have 
their  derivatives ; yet,  with  refpeft  to  the  other 
words  of  the  language,  they  are  no  more  than  ra- 
dical elements,  which,  by  the  addition  of  one  o- 
3 X 2.  ther 
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Diff.  I.  thcr  clement,  become  radical  words,  from  which 
the  whole  language  is  derived. 

Another  objection  that  will  naturally  occur  to 
my  fyftem  is,  That  according  to  it  all  the  radical 
words  in  Greek  are  verbs. 

But  to  this  I think  I have  already  made  a fuf- 
ficient  anfwer  in  the  preceding  volume,  where  I 
have  fhewn,  fir  ft y in  point  of  fa£t,  That  a great 
many  nouns  that  are  fuppofed  to  be  primitives,  are 
truely  derivatives  from  verbs.  2 do.  That  there  is 
the  greatell  reafon  to  believe,  that  all  the  other 
words  of  the  language  are  ultimately  derived  in 
the  fame  manner,  though  we  cannot  in  every  in- 
ftance  trace  them  up  to  the  original  verb  ; becaufc 
they  may  be  all  fo  derived,  according  to  the 
common  rules  of  derivation,  which  take  place 
in  the  language.  3 dly.  That  there  is  a very 
good  reafon,  from  the  nature  of  things,  why 
verbs  fhould  be  the  original  words  of  every  lan- 
guage. 4 thly,  That  fuch  is  the  fcheme  of  deriva- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  language,  betwixt  which  and 
the  Greek  there  is  fuch  a connexion,  that  we  can- 
not prefume  them  to  be  different  in  this  funda- 
mental point,  however  different  they  may  be  in 
termination,  fle&ion,  and  other  accidents  ; to 
all  which  may  be  added,  that  if  we  can  fuppofe 
the  artificers  of  the  Greek  language  to  have 
formed  a fyftem  of  derivation,  and  to  have  been 
at  pains  to  find  out  the  molt  proper  words  for 
roots,  they  could  not  have  found  any  fo  proper 
as  verbs,  becaufe  they  are  the  moft  duftile  and 
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flexible  part  of  fpeech,  and,  having  fo  many  dif-  Sett.  2. 
ferent  forms,  admit  of  the  greateft  variety  of  de- 
rivation  : for  from  every  part  of  the  verb,  we 
may  derive  another  word,  having  fome  fignifica- 
tion  analogous  to  that  of  the  verb  ; and  accor- 
dingly, as  we  have  feeri,  the  Greeks  have  deriva- 
tives almofl  from  every  tenfe,  and  fometimes  from 
different  perfons  of  the  fame  tenfe. 

Another  objettion  that  will  occur  is,  That  thefe 
radical  verbs  of  the  Greek  tongue  I make  to  be 
all  verbs  ending  in  «j,  and  all  pure  verbs,  that  is, 
with  a vowel  before  the  final  a. 

And  I believe  the  faft  to  be,  that  all  the  verbs 
in  Greek  were  originally  pure  verbs.  At  pre- 
fent  indeed  there  are  three  kinds  of  verbs  in 
Greek,  viz.  the  pure  verbs,  the  barytons,  and  the 
verbs  in  -jui.  That  thefe  three  all  exifted  together, 
and  were  in  the  original  conftitution  of  the  lan- 
guage, we  cannot  fuppofe,  unlefs  we  likewife  fup- 
pofe,  at  the  fame  time,  that  fo  great  a piece  of  art 
as  the  Greek  language,  was  perfected  at  once,  fo  as 
to  admit  of  no  after  improvements  or  enlarge- 
ments. Now  it  is  impoffible,  I think,  to  deny, 
that  the  pure  verbs  are  original  in  the  language. 

And  it  is  as  impoffible  to  difpute  that  the  verbs 
in  -pi  are  derived  from  them,  and  were  invented 
in  later  times,  in  order  to  make  a greater  variety 
of  the  forms  of  their  verbs,  and  of  their  termina- 
tions and  flettions  ; and  accordingly  we  fee,  that 
the  mod  antient  dialett  of  Greek,  viz.  the  Latin, 
has  no  fuch  verbs.  The  only  queflion  therefore 

is. 
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Did.  I.  is,  concerning  the  barytons.  Now  if  we  fuppoft 
them  to  be  originals  in  the  language,  as  well  as 
the  pure  verbs,  then  have  we  two  fets  of  original 
verbs  formed  at  once  ; which  is  by  no  means 
likely,  if  we  confider  the  progrefs  that  there  is, 
and  mull  have  been,  in  this  art  of  lunguage,  as 
well  as  in  every  other  human  art.  And  it  will 
dill  appear  more  unlikely,  if  we  confider  the  way 
in  which  the  verbs  in  -jui,  which  undoubtedly  are 
not  of  the  original  ftructure  of  the  language,  but 
an  after  addition,  are  formed.  For  they  are  dep- 
rived from  the  pure  verb,  by  changing  the  ter- 
mination u into  /,  and  inferting  betwixt  it  and 
the  preceding  vowel,  the  confonant  /<•  Now  is 
it  not  reafonable  to  think,  and  agreeable  to  the 
analogy  of  the  language,  that  the  barytons  are 
formed  in  the  fame  way,  by  inferting  a confo- 
nant, one  or  more,  betwixt  the  two  vowels  of 
the  pure  verb  ? That  a whole  race  of  them  is 
fo  formed,  it  is  impoffible  to  deny,  I mean  all 
fuch  of  them  as  end  in  *rx«,  as  yiyn wu  and  /3s. 
crx<a,  which  are  formed  in  that  way  from  yrou  and 
fica  ; now  it  certainly  makes  the  fyftem  of  the  lan- 
guage more  uniform  and  confident  to  fuppofe  that 
they  were  all  fo  formed.  And  the  reafon  for  their 
formation,  is  the  fame  as  for  the  formation  of  the 
verbs  in  -mi,  namely,  to  give  a greater  variety  of 
fle&ion  to  their  verbs ; for  they  difeovered  that 
’ certain  confonants,  fuch  as  ■*  and  /3,  would 
coalefce  very  well  in  found  with  the  figma,  the 
chara&eriftical  letter  of  the  future,  and  by  chan- 
ges 
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ging  them  into  their  correfpondent  afpirates,  they  Se£h  2. 
made  an  agreeable  variety  in  their  perfe&s.  Fur* 
ther,  we  fee  that  the  barytons  themfelves,  gene* 
rate  other  verbs  in  the  fame  way.  Thus  it  can- 
not be  doubted,  that  the  archetype  of  tv*™,  is 
vt iwa.  This  is  evident,  not  only  from  the  fecond 
aorid  tTwor,  which  undoubtedly  was  the  imperfect 
of  the  old  verb,  but  alfo  from  the  formation  of 
the  future  and  perfeft,  which  makes  it  evident  that 
the  charafteridical  letter  is  v.  Now  from  this  old 
verb  tv™,  is  formed  the  new  verb  tuvtu,  by  in* 
ferting  betwixt  the  two  final  letters  the  letter  r ; 
and  if  fo,  is  it  not  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of 
the  language  to  fuppofe,  that  7w«  itfelf  was  form- 
ed by  infcrting  a betwixt  the  w and  u of  rvui 
which  may  be  prefumed  to  have  been  the  original 
verb. 

And  my  hypothefis  is  fupported  not  only  by 
this  reafoning  from  analogy,  but  alfo  from  fads  : 
for  it  is  evident,  that  many  of  thofe  verbs  that 
are  now  barytons,  were  originally  pure  verbs ; 
e.  g.  fiaKKu,  which  is  now  a baryton,  was  for- 
merly the  pure  verb  as  is  evident  from  the 
future  dill  in  ufe,  fixwopcu,  and  the  preter-perfed 
j2iCx«xa.  And  the  fame  is  true  of  and  0«- 

>a,  and  many  others  that  might  be  mentioned : 
and  and  <pi/>u,  though  they  have  not  thofe 
marks  of  being  once  pure  verbs,  they  have  an- 
other equally  certain,  which,  is  that  ixgfu  and  <pt- 
are  to  be  found  in  the  antient  poets,  which 
mud  have  been  from  ixy»  and  ffftit.  The  liquid 
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Diff.  I.  verbs  too  in  vu  and  /*&>,  appear  to  have  been  de- 
rived  from  pure  verbs,  as,  e.  g.  nua  and  puut  arc 
evidently  from  n/xiu  and  //ma,  as  appears  both 
from  their  futures  and  perfects.  Even  the  verb 
tv™  above  mentioned,  appears  to  have  been  an- 
tiently  rvirta,  from  the  fecond  future  of  Twr«, 
which  is  tutu  circumflexed  ; now  this  fecond  fu- 
ture is  no  other  than  the  prefent  of  the  old  verh 
fTvrtu  *.  For  that  the  circumfle&ed  a in  this  fu- 
ture is  no  other  than  the  tu  contracted,  is  evident 
from  the  Ionic  ufe  of  the  word,  according  to 
which  it  is  Tvma  uncontraclcd,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Ionians ; and  if  there  were  any  doubt  in 
the  matter,  the  antient  verb  rima  itfelf  is  preferved 
to  us  by  Hefychius. 

It  may  alfo  be  objeded  to  my  fyftem,  That  I 
make  the  Greek  language  of  a very  gaping  pro- 
nunciation, when  I fuppofe  the  primitive  founds 
and  the  chief  component  parts  of  the  language  to 
be  vowels  (landing  open  upon  one  another. 

But  the  fad  is,  that  fuch  was  the  genius  of  the 
antient  Greek,  and  that  contradions  are  but  of 
later  ufe,  when  glib-fpeaking,  that  went  trippingly 
off  the  tongue,  came  into  fafhion,  inftead  of  the 
full-mouth’d  high-founding  language  that  was 
formerly  ufed.  This  antient  ufe  was  preferved  in 
the  Ionic  dialed:,  and  in  the  old  poets,  particu- 
larly in  Homer,  who,  in  the  very  firft  line  of  his 
Iliad,  opens  two  vowels  upon  one  another,  viz. 
w and  a,  which  make  a greater  gap  than  any  o- 

• See  Utfiai  Grajn.  Grsec.  pag.  iftj. 
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ther.  And  that  he  did  this  purpofely,  is  evident ; Sect.  2. 
for  inftead  of  which  he  might  have  ufed, 

he  fays  ILiw'ahu  ’Ayjwc;,  not  without  prejudice  to 
his  verfe. 

It  may  be  further  objected,  That  I make  the 
fyftem  of  the  Greek  language  too  regular  and  ar- 
tificial, more  fo  than  any  thing  of  popular  ufe  can 
be  fuppofed  to  be. 

This  obje£tion  proceeds  upon  the  fuppofition, 
that  language  is  an  art  invented,  as  well  as  ufcd,  by 
the  people.  But  is  it  pofiible  to  believe,  that  the 
Sanfcrit  language  was  invented  by  the  people  ? or 
can  we  believe  that  the  Hebrew,  a much  lefs  per- 
fect language  than  the  Greek,  was  the  invention 
of  the  vulgar  that  ufed  it  ? or  indeed  can  we  be- 
lieve, that  any  art  whatever,  of  the  leaft  dignity 
or  excellence,  was  ever  brought  to  the  leaft  de- 
gree of  perfection,  merely  by  popular  ufe,  though 
in  that  way  no  doubt  the  firft  rude  practices  of  e- 
very  art  began  ? But  of  this  I have  already  faid  e- 
nough  in  the  preceding  volume. 

Another  objection  may  be  made  by  thofe  who 
have  not  fufficiently  ftudied  the  nature  of.  lan- 
guage, Hi  at  I do  not,  by  my  fyltem,  give  an  ac- 
count of  all  the  words  of  the  language  ; for  the 
conjunctions,  fuch  as  xai  and  rt,  and  jutt  and  /t* 
and  the  prepofitions,  fuch  as  tx,  and  the  pronouns, 
fuch  as  iyu  and  w,  are  neither  roots  nor  deriva- 
tives, according  to  my  fyftem.  The  fame  objec- 
tors will  alfo,  no  doubt,  defire,  that  I lhould  ac- 
Vol.  II.  3 Y count 
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Pifl*.  I.  count  for  the  interje&ions,  and  the  names  of  num- 
bers. 

But  the  anfwer  is,  That  although  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  things  in  a language  of  art  are  ac- 
cording to  rule,  fome  things  mull  be  arbiirary, 
and  not  governed  by  any  rule.  The  nature  of 
language,  as  we  have  {hewn,  abfolutely  requires, 
that  fome  things  fliould  be  denominated  from  o- 
thers,  fo  that  every  word  of  a language  may  not 
be  independent  and  unconnected  with  every  other ; 
and  it  belongs  to  the  art  to  determine  what  things 
{hall  be  denominated  from  what.  Subfiances,  as 
has  been  (hewn,  arc  fitly  denominated  from  their 
a&ions  and  operations.  Qualities  may  be,  and 
commonly  are,  denominated  in  the  fame  way.  In- 
ferior actions  may  be  denominated  from  the  prin- 
cipal actions  upon  which  they  depend  ; and  even 
the  words  exprdling  thofe  primary  actions,  as  I 
may  call  them,  and  which  are  held  to  be  primi- 
tives, may  be  fo  contrived,  as  that  the  founds  of 
the  letters  iliall  have  fome  fimilitude  to  the  actions 
denoted  by  them,  as  I have  endeavoured  to  fiiew. 
In  this  manner  all  the  words  of  the  language,  both 
primitive  and  derivative,  which  denote  things 
really  exiuing  in  nature,  may  be  formed  accord- 
ing to  rules  of'  art.  And  it  is  of  fuch  words 
that  a language  is  confiituted  : for  conjunctions 
and  prepofitions  are  to  be  confidered  only  as  pegs 
and  nails  in  the  ftru&ure  of  language,  and  are, 
properly  fpeaking,  no  part  of  the  flructure  ; for 
they  do  not  exprefs  any  thing  exifling  in  nature, 
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but  only  the  operations  of  our  mind,  in  connect-  SeCL  2. 
ing  together  the  feveral  parts  of  difeourfe,  and 
expreffing  the  relations  that  we  conceive  betwixt 
things.  Pronouns  likewife  are  no  more  than  an 
invention  of  ours  to  fupply  the  place  of  nouns. 

Plato  therefore,  in  his  dialogue  upon  etymology, 
has  not  fo  much  as  mentioned  conjunctions,  pre- 
pofitions,  or  pronouns,  as  not  being  proper  fubjeCts 
of  etymology.  They  are  therefore,  I believe,  in  all 
languages,  exprefled  by  founds  merely  arbitrary. 

And  as  to  the  names  of  numbers,  Plato  indeed 
mentions  them,  but  fays  that  they  are  words  that 
cannot  be  derived  from  any  other.  For  this  he 
does  not  give  any  reafon  ; but  I take  the  reafon 
to  be,  that  men  have  ufed  words  to  calculate,  as 
they  formerly  ufed  pebbles,  and  now  ufe  counters. 

And  as  to  interjections,  they  are  to  be  confidered 
as  no  more  than  natural  cries,  expreffive  of 
paffion,  which  cannot,  by  their  nature,  be  deri- 
vatives from  other  words.  And  in  this  manner, 

I think  we  may  account  for  fome  words  of  a lan- ' 
guage  not  being  derivatives,  nor  formed  accord- 
ing to  rule. 

But  befides  thefe,  there  ate  other  Words  which 
cannot  be  reduced  to  any  rule,  and  which  Plato,  in 
the  Cratylus,  has  likewife  given  up ; I mean  foreign 
words,  or  rather  words  of  the  original  language  of 
the  Greeks,  which  they  preferved  in  the  fame  ftate 
as  when  they  got  them  from  the  Eaft,  without  ad- 
juring them  to  the  new  fyftem  they  had  formed 
of  their  language  j fuch  is  the  Phrygian  word  wp, 

3 Y 2 fignifying 
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Diflf.  I.  fignifying  fire , and  ’Asv,  the  Athenian  name  fdf 
their  city,  which  I had  occafion  to  mention  before, 
and  the  four  other  words  of  the  fame  unufual  ter- 
mination ; and  I am  perfuaded  that  many  others 
may  be  found  that  were  ufed  by  the  Greeks,  but 
never  naturalized  in  their  language. 

The  only  other  objection  that  occurs  to  me  is, 
That  according  to  this  fyftem,  I make  the  Greek 
language  perfect  and  complete  in  itfelf,  borrowing 
nothing  from  any  other  ; whereas,  in  the  former 
part  of  this  work,  I made  it  to  be  derived  from  the 
Eaft,  and  the  fame  originally  with  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages. 

The  anfwer  to  this  is.  That  however  paradoxi- 
cal it  may  feem,  in  certain  refpects  both  are  true  : 
for  the  artifts  that  formed  the  Greek  language 
out  of  the  materials  brought  from  the  Eaft,  did  fo 
reform  it,  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  a language 
quite  different  from  any  of  the  Oriental  dialects. 
This  was  brought  about  by  a change  of  the  termina- 
tion and  the  flection;  and  in  confequence  of  that,  of 
the  roots,  and  the  whole  fyftem  of  derivation,  all  ex- 
cept that  fundamental  point,  of  the  roots  being  verbs. 
According  to  this  plan,  the  roots  became  duads 
of  vowels,  cither  by  thcmfelves,  or  with  a Tingle 
confonant  prefixed,  inftead  of  triads  of  confonants, 
as  they  are  in  Hebrew’,  with  two  vowels,  but  a 
confonant  always  laft  ; fo  that  the  only  fimilitude 
that  remained  betwixt  thefe  new  roots  and  the  old 
was,  that  both  confifted  of  two  fyllables.  But  in 
compounding  the  w'ords  with  thole  primitive  duads 
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and  confonants,  they  made  ufe  of  fuch  confonants  Sect.  2. 
as  were  ufed  in  the  old  language,  (with  fuch  va- 
nations  however  as  fuited  the  nice  Greek  ear) ; 
and  it  is  by  this  means  that  the  Greek  and  the  O- 
riental  languages  (till  preferve  a refemblance  to 
one  another,  by  which  they  may  be  known  to  be 
of  the  fame  family ; fo  that  ftill  the  Greek  may  be 
faid,  without  impropriety*  to  be  a dialed  of  the 
Eaft,  and  a ftream  from  that  great  fource  of  lan- 
guages, but  which  is  much  further  from  the  fource 
than  any  other. 

. And  thus  I have  endeavoured  both  to  eftablilh 
my  fyftem,  and  to  anfwer  the  objections  to  it. 

Alter  I had  formed  it,  I was  told  that  it  was  not 
entirely  new,  but  that  Hempfterhufius,  the 
Dutch  profeffor,  had  much  the  fame  thought,  but 
he  never  publilhed  it,  only  communicated  it  to 
fome  of  his  fcholars.  I never  could  get  any  dif- 
tind  account  of  his  fyftem,  but  only  in  general 
I have  heard,  that  as  he  was  a great  Oriental, 
as  well  as  Greek  fcholar,  he  made  the  Greek  roots, 
like  the  Hebrew,  to  confift  of  triads.  If  thofe 
triads  were  fuch  as  I fuppofe  them  to  be,  confid- 
ing each  of  them  of  one  or  other  of  the  five  duads, 
and  a confonant  prefixed,  then  there  is  very  little 
difference  betwixt  Hempfterhufius  and  me ; for, 
according  to  my  fyftem,  by  far  the  greateft  part 
of  the  roots  are  fuch  as  Hempfterhufius  made 
them.  But  I think  his  fyftem  defedive  in  thefe 
two  things : firji.  That  he  does  not  carry  the  ana- 
lyfis  of  the  language  far  enough  back,  nor  refolve 

it 
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Diff.  I-  it  into  its  primitive  elements,  which  are  certainly 
the  five  duads.  icily.  That  he  excludes  from  the 
number  of  the  roots,  the  duads  themfelves,  four 
of  which  are  mod  certainly  radical  words  of  the 
language  ; and  alfo  the  compofition  of  them  with 
other  vowels,  making  fuch  words  as  taw,  /aw,  &c. 
which  are  likewife  undoubtedly  roots  in  the  pro- 
per fenfe  of  the  word.  I therefore  think  it  better 
to  make  the  duads  the  primitive  founds  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  themfelves  roots  likewife  ; and  all  the 
other  roots  to  be  formed,  by  prefixing  either  an- 
other vowrel  or  a confonant  to  the  original  duads. 
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•DISSERT.  II. 

Of  the  Sound  of  the  Greek  language. 

IN  the  preceding  diflertation,  I have  endea-  Dif.  II. 

voured  to  fhew,  that  the  artificers  of  the  Vw''v>“/ 
Greek  language  chofe  for  the  radical  founds  of 
it,  five  duads  of  vowels,  for  the  fake  of  the  a- 
nalogy,  that  is,  the  formation  of  cafes  and  tenfes  ; 

— of  derivation  ; — and  likewife  for  more  agree- 
able found.  In  this  diflertation  I propofe  to  fhew 
what  further  the  Greeks  have  done  to  improve  the 
found  of  their  language  ; as  in  this  refpeft,  as  well 
as  with  refpect  to  the  formation  of  the  language, 
the  Greek  differs  very  much  from  the  Oriental 
languages,  and  thofe  of  Gothic  and  Celtic  extrac- 
tion. 

The  termination  of  the  words  of  a language  is, 
with  refpect  to  its  found,  a very  material  part  of 
it.  Herodotus  * very  properly  obferves  it  as  a 
peculiarity  of  the  Perfian  lanuguage,  that  all  the 
words  of  it  terminate  in  j.  And  there  is  hardly  any 
thing  that  diftinguiflies  languages  more  than  the 
difference  of  termination.  The  languages  of  the 
-Eaft,  and  the  Gothic  and  Celtic,  and  their  pro- 
geny, terminate  almoft  all  their  words  with  con- 
fonants,  and  thefe,  for  the  greater  part  mutes, 
and  often  afpirated ; fuch  terminations,  efpecially 

* Lib.  i.  c.  1 3 j.  This,  fays  our  author,  is  a peculiarity,  which 
pfeapes  the  rerfuni  thcmfelves,  but  not  us  Greeks. 
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Dif.  II.  if  the  following  word  begins,  as  it  frequently  hap- 
pens,  with  a confonant  that  does  not  coalcfcc  with 
them  in  the  fame  found,  make  thofe  languages 
feem  very  harlh  to  ears  accuitomcd  to  Greek  or 
Latin,  or  even  to  the  corruptions  of  the  Latin, 
fuch  as  the  French  and  Italian.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Greeks  terminate  all  their  words  either 
in  vowels,  or  with  the  liquid  »,  foinetimes  in  />, 
but  very  rarely,  according  to  the  later  ufe  of  the 
Greek  language,  and  often  in  the  monadic  letter 
r ; but  never  with  a mute  confonant,  and  far 
lefs  with  an  afpirate.  The  great  difference  there- 
fore that  we  find  betwixt  the  Greek,  and  thofe  o- 
ther  languages,  one  of  which  I am  perfuaded  it 
originally  was,  is  in  the  termination  and  the  flec- 
tion. This  indeed  makes  fo  great  a differencel 
that  to  thofe  who  are  not  critics  in  language,  they 
appear  to  be  altogether  different : but  when  we 
can  trace  the  Greek  word  up  to  its  origin,  we 
find  that  there  is  no  difference  but  in  the  termina- 
tion, and  that  the  body  of  the  word  is  filled  up 
with  the  fame  confonants  and  vowels,  as  in  the 
Hebrew,  Gothic,  or  Celtic,  with  fuch  alterations 
as  the  pleafure  of  the  ear  might  require. 

For  the  artificers  of  the  Greek  language,  not  only 
attended  to  the  termination  of  their  words,  but 
they  have  taken  care  alfo,  that  in  the  middle  they 
fnall  not  be  crouded  with  confonants,  as  is  often 
the  cafe  of  the  languages  of  northern  extraction, 
;md  particularly  of  the  Englifh,  in  which  we  find 
fpmetimes  four  confonants  together,  without  dif- 
tinction  of  the  kind,  whether  they  be  fuch  as  run 
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eafily  into  one  another  or  not.  But  in  Greek  Dif. 
there  are  never  above  three  together,  without  the  v^vvj 
interpofition  of  a vowel ; and  of  thefe  the  firft,  or 
the  laft,  or  both,  are  always  liquids,  or  the  mona- 
dic letter  <r ; as  in  the  words  i£ko(,  iL&jua, 

ka/up8ei c,  &C. 

I obferved  before,  that  the  liquids  do  not  unite 
with  one  another  in  the  fame  fyllable,  with  the  ex- 
ception only  of  the  /a  and  > in  certain  words.  But 
thofe  two  juft  now  mentioned  do  not  admit  either 
of  the  other  two  liquids  x and  />  next  to  them- 
felves,  even  in  the  following  fyllable  ; at  leaft  this 
was  a junction  that  offended  the  delicate  Greek 
ear,  though  very  common  among  us.  In  order 
therefore  to  prevent  fo  difagreeable  a found,  they 
threw  in,  betwixt  the  /a  or  r and  thofe  other 
liquids,  feme  other  confonant,  fuch  as  S,  or  r, 
which  are  commonly  interpofed  betwixt  the  t and 
/*,  and  the  labials  p>,  *,  ®,  which  are  ufually  in- 
terpofed betwixt  the  /a  and  the  j ; and  when  the 
x follows  the  r,  this  laft  is  left  out,  and  the  x 
doubled,  as  in  tx*«iLc,  for  irxe*-|/f ; ikkajuxa,  for  h- 

kauTto. 

The  three  lingual  mutes  admit  no  other  confo- 
nants  after  them,  in  Greek,  except  the  four  li- 
quids, x,  n,  r,  f becaufe  any  other  confonants 
following  thofe  mutes,  they  thought,  produced  a 
difagreeable  found.  It  is  for  this  reafon,  in  the 
declenfion  of  fuch  nouns  as  they  do  not  fay, 
in  the  dative  plural,  uoahn,  which  they  ought  to 
do  according  to  the  analogy,  but  uom n i and  in 
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Dif.  II.  th<;  dative  plural  of  r^at,  they  fay  rifetn,  not 

(r/.  And  in  like  manner,  in  the  conjugation  of 
verbs,  they  fay  arx»< tu,  in  the  future,  from 
not  I know  that  the  double  letter  £,  as  it 

is  commonly  pronounced,  is  an  exception  to  this 
rule,  by  making  the  <r  follow  the  X.  But  I fay, 
upon  the  authority  of  the  Halicarnaflian,  that  this 
is  a wrong  pronunciation.  For  he  has  faid  ex- 
prefsly,  that  the  compofition  of  this  letter  is  <tX,  not 
Sr : nor  do  I fee  any  reafon  for  fuppofmg,  as  cer- 
tain critics  do,  that  there  is  an  error  here  in  the 
manufeript  with  refpeft  to  this  letter,  any  more 
than  with  refped  to  the  other  two  double  letters,  $ 
and  'f. 

If  any  of  the  afpirated  is  immediately  followed 
or  preceded  by  any  of  the  tenues  or  media,  they  muft 
be  afpirated  likewife  ; as  (M^r,  irv^nr ; and  in  ge- 
neral, the  rule  is,  that  the  tenues,  media,  and  afpira- 
ted, follow  immediately  thofe  of  the  fame  clafs  only ; 
as  may  be  obferved  in  the  conjugation  of  the 
verbs ; as,  when  they  fay  hthtxrai,  for  \iKiyrat.  And 
in  compofition  and  derivation,  the  concourfe  of  a 
tenuis  with  a media  is  avoided ; as,  in  place  of 
xa rifurou,  they  fay  xaXSwcu ; in  place  of  v.o.t  luytxftir, 

. Kctllvvauiv ; and  in  deriving  ip>hfxo(,  and  iylooc,  from 
iTTa,  and  ex.™,  the  tenues  in  the  original  are  chan- 
ged refpe&ively  into  middles  of  the  fame  organ. 
But  with  refpect  to  afpirates,  a contrary  rule  is  fol- 
lowed, where  they  do  not  immediately  follow  one 
another,  but  are  at  fome  diftance.  For  in  that 
way  two  afpirates  do  not  concur,  but  the  one  is 
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changed  into  its  correfpondent  tenuis.  Thus  in  Dif.  II. 
the  declenfion  of  nouns,  from  0p£,  they  do  not  fay 
but  t^x «c ; though  in  the  dative  plural  they 
fay  when  there  is  no  other  afpirate  following 
the  6.  In  like  manner,  they  fay  iraipQur,  from  0aT- 
ro,  not  ifi«f0w ; and  they  fay  rpupo,  not  0pt< p«, 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  original*  verb,  from 
the  future  Opt^o.  / 

By  an  improvement  which  the  Greeks  in  later 
times  made  upon  the  found  of  their  language,  the 
a is  not  tolerated  after  the  r in  the  fame  fyllable. 

This  is  certainly  the  cafe  at  prefent ; but  that  it  was 
not  always  fo,  is  evident  from  feveral  of  their 
words,  both  nouns  and  participles,  e.  g.  They  for- 
merly faid  Aiavc,  in  place  of  ’A/ac ; as  is  evident  from 
the  genitive  ‘AmrToc,  and  the  vocative  Aw  ; and  in 
like  manner,  yiyat  was  undoubtedly  of  old  yiyarc ; 
and,  if  there  were  any  doubt  of  the  matter,  the  ufe 
of  the  Latin  language,  in  which  this  termination 
is  common,  particularly  in  the  participles  of  their 
verbs,  makes  the  thing  quite  evident.  Thus  the 
Latins  fay  /tans,  in  place  of  the  Greek  participle 
ra«,  as  it  is  now  ufed ; for  it  appears  certain,  that 
originally  the  Greek  participle  of  this  verb  was 
the  fame  with  the  Latin,  and  that  the  Greek  par- 
ticiples ending  in  -«c,  fuch  as  r/0«f,  were  formerly 
in  -tr(,  as  appears  from  the  genitives  rArroc  and 
rccrrcc ; and  from  thence  comes  the  Latin  participle 
in  -ens. 

This  method  of  leaving  out  letters  was  praSifed 
by  the  Greeks,  not  only  to  make  the  found  of  their 
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Dif.  II.  language  fofter,  but  alfo  to  make  it  more  mafcu- 
line.  For  this  reafon  the  vowel  t,  as  being  a weak 
founding  letter,  is  very  often  left  out  in  their 
words  ; as,  e,  g.  the  genitive  of  aVxj,  according  to 
analogy,  is  as  appears  from  the  nominative 

plural  ftiil  preferved  to  us  in  Homer  ; but  in  order 
to  make  the  found  ftronger,  they  ftrike  out  the  t. 

• This  makes  it  aVfoc ; but  the  delicate  Greek  ear  not 
being  able  to  bear  the  found  of  the  f after  the  t,  as 
. , I have  already  obferved,  they  infert  the  l betwixt 
them,  and  make  it  aVfycc.  The  Greek  word  for 
ager  was,  l doubt  not,  originally  the  fame  as  in 
Latin  ; but  adding  to  the  termination  in  f the  fyl- 
lable  of,  as  they  commonly  did  in  order  to  foften 
it,  they  made  it  ; and  then,  eliding  the «,  they 
made  the  prefent  word  ayfec. 

There  are  other  examples  of  the  fyncope  of  the 
t in  the  middle  of  words,  one  or  two  of  which  I 
lhall  mention,  becaufe  they  are  not  commonly  ob- 
lerved.  The  root  of  the  verb  otittu  is  undoubtedly 
vtitu,  as  is  evident  from  the  future  wra,  and  aorift 
tTto-a ; from  thence  by  reduplication  is  formed  m- 
mra,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  verbs  in  -fu  are 
formed ',  and  then,  by  leaving  out  the  e,  is  made 
ttivtu,  the  verb  prefently  in  ufe.  In  like  manner, 
the  original  of  the  verb  t/xtd  is  twu,  as  appears 
from  the  fecond  aorift  btKor,  from  thence  titmo, 

v 

then  by  the  fyncope  titxu  ; but  “then,  as  in  Greek 
the  * never  follows  the  r,  on  account  of  the  harlh- 
nefs  of  the  found,  thefe  two  letters  are  tranfpofed, 
, find  fo  tiutu  is  produced.  And  according  to  the 

fame 
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fame  procefs,  from  yw>  is  formed  yrytoy.cu,  from  Dif.  II. 
whence  the  Latin  gigno ; and  in  the  fame  way, 
from  ytro  is  derived  yiyta. 

And  not  only  did  the  Greeks  thus  improve  the 
found  of  their  language,  by  leaving  out  letters, 
but  more  ftill  by  the  addition  of  letters,  and  even 
fyllables,  in  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of 
words.  In  the  firft  way  are  formed  the  verbs  in 
-yi ; and  according  to  the  fame  analogy,  fome 
verbs  which  are  not  commonly  obferved,  fuch  as 
yafyaifa,  from  yaifa,  laflavra  from  lavra,  and 
orayifoLno  from  feutu,  where  there  is  not  only  the  re- 
duplication of  the  firft  fyllable,  but  in  the  two 
firft  the  letter  f is  inferted,  and  in  the  laft  the  let- 
ter y.  How  much  the  found  of  thefe  words  is 
raifed  and  fwelled  by  the  reduplication,  and  the 
addition  of  the  new  letter,  it  is  needlefs  to  obferve. 

Of  additions  in  the  middle  of  the  word  there 
are  many  examples,  fuch  as  from  oiXa,  drlaro ; from  • 

Mfio,  or  Wou,  Kayfiavu  ; from  vu\ta,  vahioxa  ; and, 
in  general,  all  thofe  verbs  in  -o-xu.  In  thefe  in- 
ftances  not  a fingle  letter  only  is  added,  but  in 
fome  of  them  four.  In  other  cafes  only  a fingle 
letter  is  ufed,  as  in  the  cafe  of  viyv\»iyi,  inftead 
of  niwKnyi,  from  nw  ; and  in  axxvTfor,  from  < txhttu, 
xaTooTTfot  from  xa.TovToya.iy  where  the  j>  is  thrown 
in  ; as  in  awSfcc,  and  aV/ora?o c,  the  r is  thrown  in. 

And  in  general  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  let- 
ters which  the  Greeks  commonly  ufe  for  filling  up 
the  found  of  their  words,  are  the  r,  the  y,  the  S, 

.*?  the 
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Dif.  IIt  the  S,  and  the  f,  and  very  often  the  vowel  a,  as 
being  of  highefl  found.  , 

This  way  of  enlarging  words  is,  according  to 
my  fcheme  of  the  Greek  language  above  mention- 
ed, one  of  the  two  ways  by  which  the  whole  lan- 
guage was  formed,  from  compofitions  in  duads  of 
the  vowel  u and  the  other  vowels,  the  u being  al- 
ways laft.  For  all  the  words,  according  to  my 
notion,  are  formed,  either  by  additions  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  original  duad,  or  by  the  infertion 
of  other  letters  bertvixt  the  final  « and  the  pre- 
ceding vowel. 

As  to  their  praftice  of  adding  to  the  end  of 
their  words,  we  have  alfo  many  examples ; as,  of 
ptk  (which,  I doubt  not,  was  the  antient  Greek, 
word  as  well  as  it  is  the  Latin)  they  made  y.iktt  for 
the  fake  of  the  better  found  ; and  of  legunt , or 
xt yoiT,  they  made  xtyom ; and  I am  perfuaded,  in 
> like  manner,  all  the  old  words  in  Greek,  which 
like  the  Latin  words  ended  in  or  S,  or  t,  or  x, 
had  their  termination  foftened,  either  by  the  addi- 
tion of  vowels,  as  in  the  two  inflances  above  men- 
tioned, or  of  the  fyllable  -of,  as  we  have  feen  in 
the  example  of  words  ending  in  f,  which  was  as 
common  a termination  in  the  antient  Greek  as  it 
is  now  in  the  Latin  j and  the  common  termination 
of  (a  among  the  Latins,  was  foftened  by  the  Greeks 
into  ». 

It  is  by  additions  to  the  end,  as  well  to  the  be- 
ginning, that  the  whole  race  of  the  verbs  in  -/At  is 
formed ; in  which  there  is  no  change  of  the  fignifi- 
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cation  of  the  original  word,  but  only  an  addition  Dif.  H. 
of  found,  and  of  fle£tion.  In  the  fame  way  arc 
formed  the  mod  of  the  derivatives  of  the  Greek 
language ; by  which  I mean  fuch  words  as  are  de- 
rived from  others,  with  fome  change  of  the  figni- 
fication  of  the  root.  Of  thefe  I have  already  fpo- 
ken  ; and  I will  only  add  here,  that  we  ought  not 
in  fuch  derivatives  to  feek  for  compofition,  any 
more  than  in  the  Latin  words  infimus , and  medi- 
tullium.  Thus,  e.  g.  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
fuppofe,  that  the  word  iparetroc  was  compounded  of 
if >au  and  retro,  and  not  a fimple  derivative  from 
ipau,  in  the  fame  manner  as  w-otarix  is  from  -roQto, 
and  mIolm/. ioc  from  xuSoc. ' This,  however,  is  an  er- 
ror which  fome  etymologifts  of  great  name  have 
fallen  into,  particularly  Plato,  in  the  Cratylus,  who 
has  given  us  feveral  etymologies  of  that  kind.  "One 
I remember  that  is  exceedingly  ridiculous.  It  is 
that  of  xa xix,  which  is  a noun  derived  in  the  com- 
mon way  from  xaxoc ; but  Plato  makes  it  a com- 
pound of  kouo(  and  the  verb  ia.  He  might  have 
made  a compound  of  the  fame  kind  of  the  Latin 
term  malitia.  Of  this  fort  is  the  etymology  which 
the  Roman  lawyers  give  of  teflamentum , as  being 
compounded  of  tejior , or  tefiatio , and  mens , qua- 
Ji  tejiatio  mentis ; whereas  in  truth  it  is  a verbal 
noun,  derived  from  tejior,  in  the  fame  way  as  or- 
namentum  is  from  orno,  honeji amentum  from 
honejio,  condimentum  from  condio , and  a hun- 
dred others. 

Befides  all  the  ways  above  mentioned,  by 
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Dif.  II.  which  the  Greeks  improved  the  found  of  their 
language,  there  is  yet  another  known  among  gram- 
marians by  the  name  of  metathefts,  or  tranfpofi- 
tion : for  by  tranfpofing  letters,  they  not  only  varied 
and  foftened  the  founds  of  their  language,  but  en- 
larged their  ftock  of  words.  Thus  they  fay  ixwayxse, 
as  well  as  «nrxay«c,  tranfpofing  the  y and  the  x, 
tho’  this  laft  be  the  word  formed  by  analogy  from 
ixTTxwr™.  They  fay  alfo  Qpaao r,  and  0a/><r°f **pTtpoc, 
and  HfCLTifoc.  By  this  rule  iplu  is  the  fame  word 
with  /eC«  ; for  if  you  tranfpofe  the  p and  the  «,  and 
leave  out  the  <r  of  the  compound  letter  C,  of 
you  make  tpla ; or,  vice  verfa , by  the  fame  tranf- 
pofition  of  the  i and  />,  and  by  adding  the  it,  of 
Ifi o,  you  make  The  future  of  which  laft 

verb  fuffers  the  tranfpofition  of  the  fame  letters  ; 
for  they  fay  as  well  as  /i&».  Another  example 
of  the  fame  kind  is  in  the  verb  pro,  from  whence 
the  Latin  word  repo , and  our  word  reptile.  Of 

* this  verb,  by  tranfpofing  the  p and  t,  they  make 
another  verb,  viz.  ipru,  from  which  the  Latins 
have  alfo  formed  another  verb  of  the  fame  figni* 
fication  with  repo,  viz.  J'erpo , from  whence  fer- 
petis,  and  our  word  ferpent.  Another  example, 
but  not  fo  obvious,  and  which  therefore  I only 
propofe  as  the  conjecture  of  fome  grammarians,  is 
fumifhed  by  the  verb  the  fame  as  may  be 
fuppofed  with  ixL,  the  x and  the  0 being  tranfpofed, 

• and  the  0 being  changed  into  the  correfpondent 
middle  letter  of  the  fame  organ.  Many  fuch  tranf- 
pofitions  arc  not  to  be  traced  in  the  Greek  as  it 

now 
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now  ftands,  but  are  to  be  found  in  its  moft  an-  Dif.  II. 
tient  dialed,  the  Latin.  . Thus  nervus  is  the  fame  v“''v's‘; 
word  with  rapax  with  ap-rai,-,  ttner  with 

npHr,  and  forma  with  /wffw. 

After  this  manner,  by  tranfpofing,  changing, 
and  taking  away  letters,  the  Greeks  foftened  the 
found  of  their  language,  or  made  it  more  Itrong 
and  mafculine  ; and  by  the  addition  of  letters  or 
fyllables  to  the  original  words,  they  gave  it  a full- 
nefs  and  roundnefs,  and  raifed  it  to  a pomp  of 
found,  that  no  language,  fo  far  as  I know,  ever  e- 
qualled.  < 

But  the  confequence,  as  Plato  has  well  obferved 
in  the  Cratylus,  of  this  ftudy  of  ornament,  and 
the  pleafure  of  the  ear,  is,  that  the  words  are  fo 
difguifed,  xxkkutkt/xh  « /xtyaKCTrptTeix;  mxa,  that  the 
originals  of  them  are  hardly  to  be  known.  Thus 
in  ar&arw,  or  MxjuSura,  it  is  not  eafy  to  find  aSa,  or 
xafa  ; and  if  we  were  not  taught  by  our  gram- 
mars, it  would  be  more  difficult  to  find  fit®  in  tA- 
/xi.  This  confideration  fhould  difpofe  us,  not  to  re- 
ject, haftily,  etymologies  that  may  feera  at  firfl;  to 
be  very  far-fetched,  even  in  the  fame  language  : 
and  much  lefs  ought  we  to  do  fo,  as  I had  occa- 
fion  to  obferve  before,  when  the  language  pafics 
from  one  people  to  ano:her  ; for  undoubtedly  the 
words  of  derivative  languages  mud  be  at  a greater 
diltance  from  the  roots,  than  the  words  of  the 
fame  language. 

Many  more  obfervations  might  be  made  upon  a 
fubjeft  fo  copious ; but  thefe  may  fuffice  for  the 
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JDif.  II.  prefent : and  I believe  mod  of  my  readers  will 
think  them  more  than  fufficient,  and  that  I 
have  fpent  a great  deal  too  much  time  upon  what 
may  be  faid  to  be  no  better  than  mere  fpelling. 
But  men  of  curiofity  and  fcience  will  not  be  fatif- 
fied  with  knowing,  what  every  man  mud  know 
who  has  ears  to  hear,  that  the  articulation  of  the 
Greek  language  (for  we  can  hardly  be  faid  to 
know  any  thing  more  of  the  found  of  it)  is  more 
copious,  various,  and  high-founding,  as  well  as 
more  pleafant,  than  that  of  any  other  language  ; 
but  they  will  defire  to  know  by  what  art  it  has  been 
raifed,  from  a few  fhort  roots,  to  fuch  a pomp  and 
flow  of  found  ; and  this  cannot  be  otherwife  ex- 
plained, than  by  fuch  obfervations  as  I have  made, 
upon  the  power  of  letters,  and  the  feveral  me- 
thods of  making  the  combinations  of  them  plea- 
fant to  the  ear,  by  adding,  taking  away,  changing, 
or  tranfpofing,  And  however  minute  and  trifling 
fuch  things  may  feem,  if  they  had  not  been 
known,  and  obferved  by  the  artificers  of  this  won- 
derful language,  it  never  would  have  been  fo 
much  admired  as  it  is  by  all  men  of  learning  and 
tafte  ; for  it  is  in  art,  as  it  is  in  nature,  ex  ele- 
ment is  omnia  cnnjlant,  as  Dr  Clarke  obferves  in 
the  preface  to  his  edition  of  Homer, 
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DISSERT.  III. 

Of  the  Compftion  of  the  Antients  ; and  parti- 
cularly of  that  of  Demojlhenes. 

STyle  confifts  of  two  things ; the  choice  of  words,  Dif.  HI. 

and  the  compofition  of  thefe  words.  Of 
thefe  two  the  laft  is  efteemed  by  the  antient  ma- 
tters of  the  writing-art  to  be  of  the  greateft  im- 
portance, being  that  which  contributes  the  moft 
both  to  the  beauty  and  the  variety  of  ftyle : 
for  it  is  by  compofition  chiefly  that  different  ftyles 
are  diftinguifhed  ; fucli  as  the  poetical  from  the  rhe- 
torical ; — both  from  the  hiftorical ; — and  this  again 
from  the  epiftolary  or  familiar.  For  the  antients 
made  all  thofe  different  ftyles  of  the  fame  words, 
only  compofed  and  arranged  in  a different  man- 
ner. 

The  modern  praftitioners  of  the  art,  appear 
to  be  of  a different  opinion  ; and  according- 
ly they  beftow  their  chief,  or  rather  their  only 
care,  upon  the  choice  of  words ; neglecting  almoft: 
altogether  the  compofition  * ; or,  if  they  beftow 

any 

• The  Ilalicarnaffian  fays  the  fame  thing  of  the  moderns  of  his 
time,  tlijii  (ru.&nriajf,  fc3.  4.  where,  after  flicwing,  that  it  is  competi- 
tion chiefly  which  diflingtiiflics  poet  from  poet,  and  orator  from  o- 
rator,  he  adds,  To“;  ,4ti»  apxato if  oAiyir  a\!v  toAXit  InSoeip  (f.  irr- 
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Dif.HI.  any  pains  upon  that,  it  were  better  let  alone,  as  it 
is  directed  by  a wrong  judgement  and  bad  tafle. 
When  I fpeak  of  modern  writers,  I mean  thofe  of 
this  age  ; not  thofe  of  the  laft,  fuch  as  Milton  and 
Lord  Clarendon,  who,  it  is  evident,  did  not  ne- 
' gleet  this  principal  part  of  ftyle  ; but,  on  the  con- 
trary, by  carefully  attending  to  it,  have  attained 
to  that  reputation  which  they  fo  juftly  deferve. 

The  want  of  the  knowledge  of  this  part  of 
writing,  has  necelfarily  produced  this  effect,  that 
our  authors,  when  they  want  to  raife  their  ftyle, 
or  vary  it  ever  fo  little  from  common  idiom, 
not  knowing  how  to  do  it  by  compofition,  are  ob- 
liged to  have  recourfe  to  metaphors  or  figures  of 
different  kinds,  and  to  poetical  or  foreign  words  ; 
all  of  which,  in  fome  kinds  of  writing,  are  im- 
proper. And  hence  it  comes,  that  we  have  not 
different  ftyles  fuited  to  different  fubjefts  ; but 
there  is  among  us  but  one  ftyle  ; and  every  author, 
upon  every  fubjeft,  affetts  to  write  what  is  called 


ntnvif)  Iv  avT r rctp  5 xal  xtfJtot  inn  Iutui  ri  fttrpx,  xou  r«  xai  it 
X.oyor  t*”c  Ji  purayntaTtpoip  xxiri,  xXxr  otoyoi'  XP0V9  ^ 1 *rlPov 
iju ixnfix-  x«i  y'lro  eivayxaiov  auro  rival,  iJs  cv/iCaxxt trSairtra 

xx\\«  rax  xoyuv.  Toiyaproi  toiwtkp  avxra^ei ( xartxirox,  etap  xaVf  Cro~ 

p/.na  K ofaHJof  Snxiit.  After  this  he  gives  a long  catalogue  of 
later  authors  who  emit  ely.negtetfted  compofition ; and  among  thtfe  he 
names  Polybius,  an  author  as  valuable  for  his  matter,  as  he  is  dcfpi- 
cable  for  his  ftyle.  I have  often  regretted,  that  fome  of  thofe  great 
mafters  of  the  Greek  tongue,  fuch  as  H.  Stephen,  who  not  only  un- 
derftood  the  language  perfectly,  but  pratftifed  the  writing  of  it,  did 
not  take  the  trouble  to  tranllate  Polybius  into  Attic  Greek,  with  a 
proper  compofition.  Then  he  would  have  been  one  of  the  plcafant- 
eft,  as  well  as  molt  inflruffive  of  hiftoriaus. 

fine 
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fine  language , that  is,  a motley  mixture  of  the  Dif.TTT, 
froth  of  rhetoric  and  the  flowers  of  poetry. 

Dionyfius  the  Halicarnaflian,  an  author  whom 
I have  made  fo  much  ufe  of  in  this  work,  has 
written  a mod  valuable  treatife,  which  he  has  in- 
titled,  TUpi  <Tur8i<nac,  or,  Of  Compojition ; in  which, 
though  he  has  treated  of  compofition  only  fo  far 
as  it  affects  the  ear,  yet  he  has  made  it  a chief 
beauty  of  ftyle,  and  compared  it  to  the  rod  of 
Minerva  in  Homer  *,  which  could  transform 
a prince  and  a hero,  into  the  appearance  of 
an  old  decrepid  beggar,  or  contrariwife.  In  like 
manner,  fays  he,  the  nobleft  thoughts,  even  tho’ 
the  words  be  fuitable,  may  be  degraded  by  mean 
compofition ; and,  on  the  contrary,  low  matter 
without  any  pomp  or  dignity  of  expreflion,  may 
be  raifed  as  much  as  is  proper,  and  made  beauti- 
ful, by  an  agreeable  arrangement  of  the  words. 

Of  this  he  has  given  us  a remarkable  example 
from  that  paffage  of  the  Odyffey,  where  Homer 
has  introduced  Ulyffes  and  the  fwine-herd,  fitting 
and  converfing  together ; and  where  there  is  no- 
thing grand  or  fine,  either  in  the  matter  or  words, 
but  rather  the  contrary  ; yet,  by  the  art  of  the 


• Dionyfius  ilid.  The  touch  of  this  rod  at  one  time  made  Ulyflcs 
appear 

n TU%p  itxXjyuiv,  iJt  ytporru 

And  at  another  time 

Mnl?vx  r fJnJVffv,  Mci  rarrofa. 

OJyJf.  I ▼.  *4J. 
compofition, 
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Dif.III.  compofition,  the  verfes  are  beautiful,  and  not  be- 
low  the  dignity  of  heroic  argument  *. 

■ Tantum  furies  junduraque  pollet  ; 

Tantum  de  medio  fumptis  accedit  honoris. 

This  kind  of  plain  work  is  entirely  out  of  falhion 
in  our  poetry,  for  the  reafon  I have  mentioned, 
and  but  little  ufed  even  in  our  profe,  and  every 
thing  in  both  is  embroidery  and  ornament.  But 

• The  paflage  is  in  the  beginning  of  book  1 6.  of  the  OdyJ/i y.  It 
begins  thus, 

T u S'  ivr  is  xXie-ixf  ’OJiwiuf  xai  finer  vfopCop 

’firrvvovr*  apiam  ape  xot,  xaapeua  tv  o' 

'ExTipe-^ay  Tt  vopcDac  ape  iypo/etniai  avtrert. 

The  whole  paffage  is  wonderfully  pleafant  and  natural : and  though 
it  deferibe  nothing  but  what  is  common,  and  belonging  to  vulgar  life, 
Tpaypeana  Xitk  xot*  f&tuTtxc c,  as  our  author  exprefies  it;  and  though 
the  images  be  what  a modern  critic  would  call  low,  no  man  of  good 
undemanding  and  tade,  not  entirely  corrupted  by  modern  manners, 
will  fay,  that  as  Homer  has  exprefied  them,  they  are  below  heroic 
dignity.  And  whence,  continues  our  author,  does  this  come  ? from 
the  choice  of  the  words,  or  from  the  compofition  ? From  the  choice 
of  the  words,  no  body,  as  I think,  will  fay ; for  all  the  words  are  of 
the  meaned  and  lowed  kind,  fuch  as  any  plowman,  mariner,  or 
mechanic  would  ufe.  For  proof  of  this,  let  us  change  the  arrange- 
ment, and  take  down  the  verfe,  and  then  the  di&ion  will  appear  fuch 
as  it  truly  is,  without  metaphor,  figure,  or  ornament  of  any  kind. 

It  remains  therefore  that  it  mud  be  the  compofition  which  gives  the 
beauty  to  this  paflage,  and  makes  it  as  pleafant  and  agreeable  to  the 
ear  as  any  poetry.  Of  the  fame  kind,  fays  our  author,  I could  give 
numberlefs  examples  from  the  fame  poet ; but,  fays  he,  let  this  fuf- 
fice.  I svill  however  add  One,  deferibing  a thing  as  mean  and  low 
as  can  be,  not  to  be  filthy,  I mean  the  putting  on  fliocs,  which  he 
exprefles  in  the  following  fweet-fouoding  line, 

Howt  S’  viral  hnrapoiai  ihottra  xaAac  xtJiXa. 

the 
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the  tafte  of  Milton,  and  I may  add  of  the  age  in  Dif.III. 
which  he  wrote,  was  very  different ; for  in  him 
we  have  many  paffages,  not  only  beautiful,  but 
even  fublime,  without  metaphor  or  figure,  or  any 
thing  of  what  is  now  called  fine  language.  I 
will  mention  one  or  two  of  them.  In  the  council 
of  fallen  angels,  after  Moloch  had  done  fpeaking, 
he  defcribes  Belial  rifing  up  to  fpeak  in  the  follow- 
ing lines. 

He  \_MolocK\  ended  frowning,  and  in  look  de- 
nounc’d 

Defperate  revenge,  and  battle  dangerous 
To  lefs  than  Gods.  On  the  other  fide  up  rofe 
Belial,  in  aft  more  graceful  and  humane, 

A fairer  perfon  loft  not  heaven.  He  feem’d 
For  dignity  compos’d  and  high  exploit : 

But  all  was  falfe  and  hollow,  (tho’  his  tongue  > 

Dropt  manna,  and  could  make  the  worfe  appear 
The  better  reafon,  to  perplex  and  dafh 
Matured:  counfels)  ; for  his  thoughts  were  low. 

To  vice  induftrious  ; but  to  nobler  deeds 
Timorous  and  flothful ; yet  he  pleas’d  the  ear. 

And  in  perfuafive  accents  thus  began. 

No  body  of  any  tafte  or  underftanding  will  deny 
that  this  is  a moft  beautiful  paffage  ; * and  yet  in 
the  whole  of  it  there  is  not  one  metaphorical  or  fi- 
gurative word.  In  what  then  does  the  beauty  of 
it  confift  ? I fay,  in  the  juftnefs  of  the  thought, 
and  propriety  of  the  expreflion  j and  no  lefs  in 

the 
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Dif.HI  the  art  of  the  compofition.  And,  firft,  the  verfifi- 
cation  is  mod  beautifully  varied  by  paufes  and  dif- 
ferent feet  •,  and  to  give  ftill  greater  variety,  there 

are  two  verfes,  viz. 

For  dignity  compos’d,  and  high  exploit 
and  the  laft 

And  in  pcrfuafive  accents  thus  began. 

where  there  is  no  paufe  from  the  fenfe,  nor  any 
flop  at  all,  except  a little  cxfura  towards  the 
middle,  which  this  Englilh  verfe  requires,  as  well 
as  the  Latin  hexameter.  Then  from  the  words, 
— “ On  the  other  fide  uprofe,” — all  is  one  period 
varioufly  divided  into  members  of  different  lengths, 
and  in  fuch  a manner  that  though  it  be  of  extra- 
ordinary length,  it  is  perfe&ly  clear,  to  thofe  at  leaft 
who  are  accuftomed  to  fuch  artificial  compofition  *. 

There 


• The  beauty  of  joining  compofition  in  periods  and  oratorial  num- 
bers, with  the  harmony  of  poetry,  I have  before  obferved  in 
this  'volume.  It  » a beauty  that  has  not  efcaped  the  Halicarnaf- 
fun.  Sec  nifii  ftB.  *4-  1 where  he  gives  a fine  example, 

from  Homer,  of  compofition  fuch  as  I praife  in  Milton.  It  is  in 
the  Odyflcy,  and  begins  thus, 

'Aur xp  i rx  Aifitvot  rpoa-cCn  Tf*xt<a.i  irafritv,  See. 

where  the  Halicarnaffian  has  taken  pains  to  lead  us,  as  it  were,  by 
the  hand,  and  {hew  us  how  the  period  is  divided  into  members  of 
different  lengths,  and  how  thefc  members  cut  the  verfe,  fometimes 
into  equal,  and  fometimes  unequal  parts:  for  the  critical  works 
of  the  Halicarnaflian  have  this  advantage  above  any  other  of  the 
kind  that  I know,  that  the  infttu&ioa  they  give  i»  more  particular, 
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There  is  in  it  a pretty  long  parenthefis,  which  I Dif.  III. 
have  marked,  but  is  not  marked,  fo  far  as  I know,  v — 
in  any  edition  of  Milton,  and  perhaps  never  was 
obferved  before..  The  parenthefis  I mean  is  after 
the  words,  — “ But  all  was  falfe  and  hollow;” — and 
in  it  he  tranflates  the  Greek,  toy  yittoyx  \cyov 
tovx  7roior,  the  impudent  profeffion  of  Gorgias  the 
fophift,  which  after  his  time  was  charged  againft 
all  the  fophifts,  and  even  the  philofophers.  This 
parenthefis  comes  down  to  the  words,  — “ for  his 
“ thoughts  were  low,” — which  can  only  connect 
with  the  words, — “But  all  was  falfe  and  hollow;” — 
fo  that  all  betwixt  is  interjected,  or  what  is  called  a 
parenthefis.  This  figure  of  compofition,  which  is 
hardly  ever  ufed  in  common  difcourfe,  is  much 
employed  by  the  bell  writers  of  antiquity,  in  order 
to  give  a call  and  colour  to  their  llyle  different 
from  common  idiom  ; and  by  Demolthenes  parti- 
cularly; and  not  only  by  the  orators,  but  the  poets. 

There  is  a remarkable  inllance  of  one  in  Virgil, 
longer  than  this  of  Milton,  and  which  may  ferve 
as  an  apology  for  Milton  to  fuch  readers  as  think 
he  needs  one.  It  is  in  the  beginning  of  the  Geor- 
gies, where,  fpeaking  of  the  place  that  Augultus 
Ccefar  was  to  have  among  the  gods,  he  fays, 

ghiicquid  eris , (nam  te  nec  fperent  T nr  tar  a repem , 

Nec  tibi  regnandi  veniat  tain  dira  cupido , 

and  more  fitted  to  the  capacity  of  the  young  fcholar,  an  advantage 
which  I believe  they  would  not  have  had,  if  the  author  had  not  , 

pra&ifcd  teaching. 

Vol.  II.  4 B £>t. tamvis 
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pif.III.  Quamvis  Elyjios  miretur  Gracia  campos, 

Nec  repetita  feqai  caret  Profcrpina  matrem J, 
Da  facilem  curfum , et  audacibus  annue  cvptis 
Ignarofque  via  mccum  miferatus  agreftes 
Ingredere.,  et  votis  jam  nunc  ajfuefce  vocari. 

I need  not  obferve  how  beautifully  Milton,  in 
the  fpeech  of  Belial,  which  follows  the  paffiige  a- 
bove  quoted,  changes  the  colour  of  the  dyle,  and 
gives  it  the  rhetorical  call ; preferving,  however, 
mil  the  fimplicity  of  the  diction,  and  making  the 
rhetoric  confid  only  in  the  figure  of  the  compofiT 
tion.  This  will  be  obvious  to  every  man  who  has 
formed  his  tade  upon  the  ftudy  of  the  belt  authors, 
And  I proceed  to  another  example  of  the  beauty 
of  compofition,  without  the  lead  of  what  we  call 
fine  language,  and  with  lefs  dill  of  art  or  variety 
than  is  to  be  obferved  in  the  preceding  example. 
And  I quote  it  the  rather,  that  there  is  in  it  an 
allufion,  which  I think  has  not  been  obferved,  to  a 
very  fine  pafl’age  of  Plato.  It  is  the  beginning  of 
book  8. 

. • l • * • ... 

The  angel  ended,  and  in  Adam’s  ear 
So  pleafing  left  his  voice,  that  he  a while 
Thought  him  ftill  fpeaking,  dill  dood  fixt  to  hear  j 
Then,  as  new-wak’d,  thus  gratefully  replied, 

The  compofition  here,  as  well  as  the  diction,  is 
fweetly  fimple  ; the  verification  diffidently  varied 
by  the  paufes,  and  concluding,  like  the  lad  pad. 

fage. 
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fage,  with  a flowing  line*  without  any  paufe,  Dif.nl. 
Which  makes  it  go  off  with  a roundnefs  and  fmooth- 
nefs  that  is  very  agreeable.  The  allufion  I mean 
is  to  a paffage  in  the  Protagoras  of  Plato,  where 
Socrates  defcribes  the  effect  that  Protagoras’s  dif- 
courfe  had  upon  him,  in  much  the  fame  terms 
that  Milton  has  ufed  to  defcribe  the  effed  of  the 
angel’s  fpeech  upon  Adam  *. 

The  paffages  I have  quoted  are  beautiful  and 
fine,  but  cannot  be  faid  to  be  great  or  fublime  : 
but  I will  mention  one  or  tWo,  where  there  is  the 
greateft  fublimity,  confifting  altogether  in  the 
thought  expreffed  in  proper  words,  and  with  a fuit* 
able  compofition  of  thofe  words.  The  firft  I fliall 
mention  is  juft  in  the  beginning,  where  he  o- 
pens  the  wonderful  fcene  of  his  poem  in  the  fol* 
lowing  lines. 

Nine  times  the  fpace  that  meafures  day  and  night 

• IT f&retyopKf  flit  roravra  xai  rotavrce  iinSn^afinoc  artrccwaro  ri 
Xoyw  xau  iyu  1*1  fit*  *oKv*  xj>°'t9¥  *t**K*/aw{t  tri  *poc  auro.  iflxirrt,  *- 
Tit  i* itvjiat'  truS i)  St  ioSo/jun  on  Tp  tin  titxvjuivjo  tin,  juoyie 
5r®f  tfjMVTot  uc*tfu  ovvayufaCt  U*'t.  p.  lap.  Edit,  bicir.i.  Milton, 
as  his  learning  was  extraordinary  no  lefs  than  his  genius,  abounds 
with  fuch  allufions  and  iinitaticns,  which  are  often  at  fuch  a diflancc 
as  to  efcape  obfervation.  For  he  almoft  never  tranllatcs,  and  very 
feldom  imitates  To  clofclv  as  he  does  this  paflage  of  Flato.  Homer 
was  his  model  for  the  plan  and  conduct  of  his  poem,  and  lot  the 
dcfcriptions,  fimiles,  and  other  ornaments  of  ftyle  ; and  I will  ven- 
tuie  to  fay,  there  is  much  more  of  Homer  in  his  flyle  than  even  in 
Virgil’s,  though  Virgil  has  very  often  imitated  clofely,  and  even  tranfr 
lated  Homer.  Demojlhenes,  as  I have  obferved,  book  3.  ch.  3.  wal 
his  model  for  the  fpeeches ; and  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay  which  of  their 
manners  be  has  bed  copied. 

4 B a /To 
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Dif.IlI.  To  mortal  man,  he  with  his  horrid  crew 
Lay  vanquilh’d,  rolling  in  the  fiery  gulph, 
Confounded,  though  immortal,  &c. 

When  Milton  thus  begins  to  found  his  trumpet, 
almoft  every  other  poet  in  Englifll,  compared 
with  him,  may  be  faid, 

Stridenti  miferum  Jiipuld  difperdere  carmen. 

Of  the  fame- kind  is  what  he  fays,  after  his 
t catalogue  and  defeription  of  the  hoft  of  fallen  an- 
gels : 

Thus  far  thefe  beyond 

Compare  of  mortal  prowefs,  yet  obferv’d 
Their  dread  commander  : he  above  the  reft 
In  lhape  and  gefture  proudly  eminent, 

Stood  like  a tower  : his  form  had  yet  not  loft 
All  her  original  brightnefs,  nor  appear’d 
Lefs  than  Archangel  ruin’d,  and  th’  excefs 
Of  glory  obfeur’d  : As  when  the  fun  new-rifen 
Looks  through  the  horizontal  mifty  air. 

Shorn  of  his  beams ; or  from  behind  the  moon 
In  diin  eclipfe,  difaftrous  twilight  {beds 
On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarchs  : darken’d  fo,  yet  Ihone 
Above  them  all  the  Archangel. 

Where,  among  other  things,  the  reader  may  ob- 
ferve  the  noble  fimplicity  of  that  expreflion, — 

“ Nor 
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*«  Nor  appear’d  lefs  than  archangel  ruin’d,”  Dif.  III. 
— much  like  that  in  the  paflage  above  quoted, — V^v-vj 
“ Battle  dangerous  to  lefs  than  gods:”  — Ex- 
prelfions  which  the  reader  may  be  alfured  no  man 
would  have  ufed  who  had  not  formed  his  tafte 
upon  the  charted:  and  moft  correct  models. 

I Ihould  never  have  done,  if  I were  to  quote  e- 
very  paflage  of  this  kind  in  Milton  ; I will  there- 
fore have  done  with  him,  and  return  to  the  an- 
tient  compofition ; from  which,  however,  I hope 
the  reader  will  not  think  that  I have  digreffed  far 
by  what  I have  faid  of  Milton’s  compofition. 

I have  obferved  already  *,  what  variety  in  La- 
tin there  is  in  the  arrangement  of  only  three 
words,  Petrus  amat  Johannem.  If  the  number 
of  words  is  increafed,  the  Variety  increafes  in 
proportion.  Now  fetting  afide  the  pleafure  which 
this  liberty  of  arrangement  is  able  to  give  to  the 
ear,  by  joining  together  words,  which  feparated, 
and  joined  to  other  words,  might  produce  a very 
unpleafant  found  ; (for  it  is  with  words,  as  with 
ftones  in  a building,  all  are  not  fitted  to  join 
with  all) ; fetting  afide  alfo  the  pleafure  which 
the  antient  rhythms  and  accents  mull  necefiarily 
have  afforded  to  their  learned  ears,  however  little 
they  may  afford  to  ours,  and  which  muft  have 
-depended  entirely  upon  the  arrangement  of  the 
words  : fetting  afide,  I fay,  all  thefe  confidera- 
tions,  there  is  a pleafure  in  variety  itfelf,  which  is 

\ * AboTe,  p.  jj9.  3ft... 
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predominant  in  all  the  works  of  art,  and  without 
v-''vv-/  more  or  lefs  of  which  no  work  of  art  can  truly 
pleafe.  And  indeed  fuch  is  the  beauty  of  antienf 
compofition  in  this  refpecl,  and  fuch  the  tirefomc 
fomenefs  and  dull  uniformity  of  the  modern,  let 
us  take  what  pains  we  will  to  , vary  it,  that  an  ear 
accuftomed  to  the  variety  of  the  antient  can  hard- 
ly endure  it. 

But  is  the  pleafure  of  the  ear  all  that  is  gained 
by  antient  compofition  ? Was  not  the  fenfe  ftudied 
by  them  in  the  multiform  ftru&ure  of  their  lan- 
guage, as  well  as  the  found  ? I think  it  was  ; and 
* it  is  chiefly  with  a view  to  (hew  this,  and  to  illu- 
ftrate  it  by  examples  from  Demofthenes,  that  I 
have  written  this  difiertation,  which  I intend  as 
an  appendix  to  chapter  4th  of  the  3d  book  of  this 
volume.  It  is,  I think,  a curious  fubjed,  and  a 
view  in  which  compofition  has  not  been  confider- 
ed  by  any  author,  fo  far  as  I know,  antient  or 
modern* 

The  two  moil  famous  authors  of  antiquity,  for 
the  beauty  of  their  compofition,  are  two  of  very 
different  kinds,  Plato  and  Demofthenes.  The 
firft  of  thefe  ftudied  words,  and  the  elegance  of 
ftyle,  more,  I believe,  than  any  philofopher  that 
ever  wrote  ; and  whatever  any  man  may  think  of* 
the  matter  of  his  philofophy,  (of  which  I own  my- 
felf  a very  great  admirer),  he  mull  confefs,  if  he 
be  a man  of  tafte,  that  the  drefs  he  has  put  phi- 
lofophy into,  is  the  fineft,  and  the  moft  agree- 
able, it  ever  wore.  For  his  Dialogues  are  truly 

poetical 
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poetical  pieces,  and  very  fine  ones  too  ; the  ftyle  Dif.III. 
much  ornamented,  and  as  much  varied,  particu- 
larly  by  diverfity  of  arrangement,  as  I think  is 
poflible.  For  there  is  nothing  belonging  to  ftyle 
which  he  ftudied  more  than  compofition ; and 
they  tell  a famous  ftory  of  him,  that  when  he 
died,  there  was  found  in  his  tablets,  or  pocket- 
book,  the  beginning  of  his  books  of  Polity,  com- 
pofed  and  arranged  in  different  manners  *.  But 
neverthelefs  I do  not  think  Plato’s  compofition  a 
perfeft  model  for  what  I have  chiefly  in  view,  I 
mean  the  fenfe.  For  I muft  be  allowed  to  think,  9 
that  he  has  fometimes  carried  the  liberty  of  com- 
pofition, which  his  language  allowed  him,  too  far  ; 
and  that  ftudying  to  vary  too  much,  probably  for 
the  fake  of  the  ear,  he  has  often  obfcured  the 
fenfe,  and  made  a ftyle,  which,  as  his  fcholar  A- 
riftotle  faid,  was  neither  verfe  nor  profe  f,  but 
hobbling  betwixt  the  two.  For  though  Greek 
and  Latin  profe  admits  of  a great  variety  of  com-- 
pofition,  yet  it  has  its  bounds ; and  there  is  a 
compofition  in  thofe  languages,  which  every  man 
of  tafte,  and  who  has  formed  his  ear  by  the  ftudy 
of  the  beft  authors,  will  tell  you  at  once  is  not 


• This  ftory  it  told  of  him  by  the  Haliearnaflian,  nlpi  irv*8i«of. 
fcdt.  a$.  The  words  of  Plato  are,  as  they  ftand  at  prefent,  Kari/fm 
K «c  ItfipMia  pur*  r \atijxuwc  r3  ' Apiarum?.  One  fliould  think  that 
it  was  of  very  little  importance,  how  thefc  few  words  were  arran- 
ged ; but  Plato,  it  fcems,  judged  othcrwife  ; fince  at  the  age  of  eigtuy 
(for  fo  old  he  was  when  he  died)  he  employed  himfelf  in  tranfpofing 
them  different  ways. 

t See  Diogenes  Laertius  in  vili  Phtoniu 

clafficah 
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Dif.ni.  claffical.  Such  is  the  compofition  of  Ammian  Mar* 
cellinus,  for  example,  which  we  readily  perceive  t» 
be  barbarous,  compared  w ith  that  of  Cicero,  who, 
in  this,  as  well  as  other  refpecfs,  is,  I think,  undoubt- 
edly the  bell  writer  among  the  Romans..  There 
is  nothing  in  which  I think  our  modern  writers  of 
Latin  fail  more  than, in  the  arrangement ; and  I 
have  feen  feveral  modern  Latin  compofitions,  where 
the  words  and  phrafes.  were  all  claffical,  but  the 
order  fo  perverfe  and  unclaffical,  as  not  only  to  be 
very  offenfive  to  the  ear, . but  almofl  unintelli- 
gible *.  ...... 

There  is  one  part  of  his  works,  particularly, 
in  which  l think  Plato  has  ufcd  this  licehtioulhefs 
of  compofition  more  than  in  any  other. ' It  is  in 
the  Sophifta  ' and  the  Politicus,  where  he  has  in- 
troduced a ftranger  of  Elea  fpeaking  3 language 
that  I cannot  help  thinking  is  ftrange  ; and  I 
w'ould  defire  the  learned  reader  only  to.  perufe  the 
lafl  fent-.nce  of  the  Politicus,  to  be  convinced  of 
the  truth- of  what  I fay,  where  the  fenfe  is  cer- 
'tainly  obfcured  by  the  arrangement : and  if  there 
be  any  beauty  in  the  numbers,  it  is  fuch  that  my  ear 
cannot  perceive  ; but,  on  the  contrary,  the  conipo- 

• Of  t!m‘ kind  arc  fome  hooks  of  fciencc  that  have  been  writ- 
ten in  this  age,  by  men  who,  though  very  learned  in  their  feveral 
/ciences,  had  not  ftudied  the  propriety  and  elegance  of  the  Latin 
compofition.  There  is  particularly  a work  of  Bocrbaave,  upon  fire , 
.which,  though  the  words  be  all  Latin,  1 cannot  underftand,  without 
trading  fometimes  twice  or  thrice  over. ., 

. ' - ....  ..  *. 
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fition  appears  to  me  loofe,  disjointed,  and  without  Dif.  III. 
any  roundnefs,  or  agreeable  flow  *. 

However  much  therefore  I may  admire  Plato 
in  other  refpe&s,  there  is,  I think,  a better  model 
for  compofition  ; I mean  Demofthenes,  who  is  in 
this  refpett,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  an  acknow- 
ledged mailer,  according  to  the  judgement  of  the 
Halicarnaflian,  who  has  written  a whole  treatife 
upon  the  compofition  chiefly  of  Demofthenes  f . 

And  there  are  two  reafons  befides,  which  make  me 
chufe  him  rather  than  any  other.  Firft,  that  he 
appears  to  me  to  have  underftood  perfedly  that 
great  fecret  of  writing,  fo  little  known  in  modern 
times,  of  making  an  uncommon  ftyle  of  common 
words.  For  Demofthenes’s  words  are  all  the  ver- 
ba forenfia , or  common  language  of  bufinefs,  a- 
mong  the  Athenians,  without  any  poetical,  glofle- 
matic,  or  hard  words,  as  we  commonly  call  them, 

• The  fentcnce  run*  thus  : Touto  rixor  vpxrpcaro;  luQvxkoxix  %vpc- 
trxaxtv  yiyvtaSai  $Zpt  iv  xokirninc  xpattug,  to  to  * uxIpHUV  xai  aofpovov 
iv9poxov  »9 of.  oxoray  opcovoix  xai  fi X/a  xoivov  Zwxyayverx  uvtov  to*  fi tet 
y fiatriXtxn  Tt %yn,  xavrax  pctyakoxptxtaTXToy  vparpiaroy  xai  apirov  axo- 
tiXic rewa,  on  drat  xoirov,  r5f  rt  aXXvf  rxlf  xoktn  xuvraf  JovAouf  xai 
jktv9ipv{  a.uXi<r^y<ra9  ffvvtx*  tovtq  t£  xAtyptart,  xai  xaWov  it jiaiuon 
■jrpovxxe*  yiyvt7$xi  x oXm,  twtw  ptxixpcx  pctSty  tAAttwv <ra,  ap%*  ri  xai  ixi- 
rtiTi}-  Here  Plato  apurpxToy  opptxv  Aafioy,  as  Dionyttus  expreffes  it, 

(for  it  is  not  my  judgement  only  of  him,  but  likcwife  that  of  this 
great  matter,  and  of  fcvcral  others  whom  he  quotes ; fee  his  epittle 
to  Pompey),  runs  out  to  a great  length,  and  obfeures  and  perplexes 
every  thing,  not  fo  much  by  the  ufe  of  the  trope  of  the  web  and 
garment,  though  in  that  way  too,  as  the  Halicarnaflian  obferves,  t 
he  often  darkens  his  ftyle,  as  from  the  ttrange  difoidcred  compo- 
fition. 

f It  is  intitled,  Utpi  t?(  /*r ornrof  r5  AtpiotrSivxs* 
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Dif.III.  and  with  fewer  epithets,  metaphors,  or  tropes  of 
any  kind,  than  any  ftyle  I know,  which  can  be 
faid  to  be  raifed  or  ornamented  in  the  leaft  degree. 
And  fecondly,  Becaufe  he  neither  did  nor  could 
give  himfelf  the  fame  liberties  in  compolition  that 
Plato  did,  confidering  that  he  fpoke  to  the  people  ; 
and  therefore,  though  he  has  varied  the  ftru&ure 
of  his  language  extremely,  yet  he  was  obliged  to 
keep  within  certain  bounds,  not  too  far  removed 
from  popular  ufe,  for  fear  of  not  being  well  un. 
derftood ; and  as  his  bufmefs  was  to  move  and 
perfuade  the  people,  he  would  certainly  chufe  that 
arrangement  which  was  proper  to  convey  his  mean- 
ing the  moll  forcibly.  I have  therefore  thought 
him  the  fitted:  author  from  whom  to  draw  thofe 
rules  which  I am  now  to  p'refent  to  the  reader,  of 
claffical  compofition,  in  refpeft  of  the  fenfe.  For  I 
think  it  is  impoffible  to  fuppofe,  that  in  all  that  li- 
berty of  arrangement  which  the  antient  writers  al- 
lowed themfelves,  they  Ihould  have  had  no  regard 
to  the  fenfe,  which  is  certainly  principal  in  every 
compofition,  but  confulted  only  the  pleafure  of 
the  ear. 

And,  in  the  firft  place,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
thofe  long  periods  of  Demofthenes,  fuch,  for  ex- 
ample, as  that  famous  one  with  which  he  begins 
the  third  Philippic,  confifting  of  feven  members, 
fome  of  them  very  long,  and  containing  paren- 
thefes  interjected,  could  not  have  been  fpoken  fo 
as  to  be  intelligible,  much  lefs  to  convey  the  mean- 
ing with  force  and  emphafis,  without  the  greatefl: 

art 
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art  of.  pronunciation.  For  want  of  this  art,  Plu-  Dif.III. 
tarch,  in  his  life  of  Demofthenes,  tells  us,  that  he 
fucceeded  very  ill  at  firft ; infomuch  that  he  once 
ran  out  of  the  affembly  with  his  head  covered. 

For  it  would  feem  he  compofed  periods  that  he 
was  not  able  to  pronounce ; and  it  is  very  pro- 
bable he  would  have  renounced  public  fpeaking 
altogether,  if  a friend  of  his,  who  was  a player,  had 
not  Ihewn  him  in  what  he  was  deficient,  by  making 
him  repeat  fome  verfes  of  Euripides,  and  then  re- 
peating them  after  ftim,  with  fo  much  more  pro- 
priety and  emphafis,  that  Demofthenes  was  ama- 
zed at  the  difference,  and  immediately  applied  him- 
felf  to  the  ftudy  of  pronunciation;  in  which  he 
came  at  laft  to  excel  very  much,  and  was  fo  tho- 
roughly convinced  of  the  advantage  of  it,  that,  as 
the  ftory  goes,  being  alked,  what  was  the  firft  qua- 
lity of  an  orator  ? he  anfwered,  action ; under 
which  the  antients  included  the  a&ion  of  the  voice, 
or  what  we  call  pronunciation , as  well  as  the  ac- 
tion of  the  body,  and  qf  the  face,  or,  as  it  is  com- 
monly expreffed,  the  look.  Being  alked  again, 
what  the  fecond  was  ? he  anfwered,  A &ion  ; and 
being  alked,  what  the  third  was  ? the  anfwer  was 
the  fame.  Now,  what  is  not  well  compofed,  can 
never  be  well  pronounced  ; fo  that  compofition  is  by 
its  nature  in  order  before  pronunciation.  Nor  could 
Demofthenes  have  excelled  every  body  fo  much 
in  pronunciation,  if  he  had  not  firft  excelled  them 
in  compofition.  But  by  joining  both  excellencies 
together,  he  fo  filled  and  pleafed  the  ears  of  the  peo- 
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pic,  as  to  draw  them  after  him  by  a charrfi  that 
was  irrefiftible.  For  it  is  more  by  the  ears  than  by 
the  underflanding,  that  the  people  are  to  be  capti- 
vated ; and  if  a man  was  to  fpeak  to  them  in  that 
hopping,  bounding  way,  in  which  Tacitus  and  his 
modern  imitators  write,  without  any  roundnefs  of 
fulnefs,  he  never  would  convince  them,  though  he 
were  to  utter  thofe  oracles  of  wifdom  which  the 

admirers  of  Tacitus  find  in  him. But  to  come 

to  particulars  : 

It  is  evident,  that  the  fenfe  of  every  word  will  be 
more  diftinguifhed,  by  its  being  placed  in  one  part 
of  the  fentence  rather  than  in  another  ; and,  as  I 
have  faid,  it  is  impollible  to  fiippofe,  but  that  the 
antient  compofers,  in  the  great  liberty  of  arrange- 
ment which  the  genius  of  their  language  admit- 
ted, would  have  a regard  to  this,  and  would  place 
the  principal  word  or  words,'  fuch  as  there  mufl 
be  in  every  fentence,  in  that  part  of  it  where  they 
would  flrike  the  hearer  or  reader  mod.  That  part 
I have  determined  to  be  the  beginning  or  the  end 
of  the  fentence,  or  of  any  member  of  it  *.  Thofe 
two  places  may  be  confidered  as  the  places  of  ho- 
nour, which  diftinguifh  the  words  that  are  there 
put,  while  thofe  that  are  thrown  into  the  middle 
are  lefs  to  be  obferved. 

But  is  there  no  rule  for  determining  to  which 
of  thefe  two  places  what  is  principal  fhould  be 
allotted  ? Or  if  there  be  more  than  one  principal 
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thing,  which  of  them  ought  to  be  put  in  the  firft:  Dif.IH. 
place,  which  in  the  laft  ? And  I think  there  is  a rule,  v^vn-/ 
and  it  appears  to  me  to  be  this,  That  whatever  is 
antecedent  in  the  rea/oning  or  narrative , or  mofl 
connected  with  what  goes  before , fhould  be  put 
jirft ; what  again  is  confequent  in  the  rea/oning 
or  narrative , or  mofl  connected  with  what  fol- 
lozvs,  fhould  be  put  lafl. 

This  therefore  is  the  firft  rule.  That  the  principal 
things  fhould  be  put  firft  or  laft  in  a fentence,  or 
member  of  a fentence,  according  as  they  are  an- 
tecedent or  confequent,  more  or  lefs  connected 
with  what  goes  before  or  follows : for  being  fo 
placed,  not  only  in  writing,  but  ftill  more  in  fpeak- 
ing,  efpecially  if  they  be  pronounced  with  emphafis, 
as  they  ought  to  be,  they  will  attract  the  attention 
more,  and  better  mark  the  connexion  and  de- 
pendence of  the  other  words  upon  them,  than  if 
they  were  in  any  other  pofition. 

I will  now  give  an  example  of  this  rule,  from 
the  third  Philippic,  beginning  with  the  fine  period 
above  mentioned ; and  which,  in  my  judgement, 
is  the  fineft  of  all  his  Philippics.  It  is  of  the  deli- 
berative kind,  fpoken  upon  occafion  of  the  great 
progrefs  of  Philip’s  arms  againft  certain  Greek  ci- 
ties in  Thrace  and  Theffaly,  which  he  had  fub- 
dued.  This  Demoflhenes  confiders  as  making 
war  againft  the  Athenians,  though  without  de- 
claring it ; and  he  advifes  them  to  make  war  in  the 
fame  manner  againft  Philip.  Ye  muft  not,  fays 
he,  wait  till  Philip  fhall  declare  himfelf  openly 
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Dif.  III.  your  enemy  ; for  he  never  will  do  that  while 
yC  fit  tame  and  quiet,  and  are  willing  to  be 
deceived.  Then  he  mentions  fome  frnall  cities  in 
thofe  countries,  which  Philip  had  deceived  and  de- 
ftroyed,  without  declaring  war  againft  them ; af- 
ter which  he  adds,  m’  oiudt,  01  ju'tr  wSe>>  or  duror  ilviv- 
flwaf  mimoi  xoxor,  jun  rro&mr  Se  i<pvKa%<xiT  or  hut,  tx- 
ju.tr  e^xTrarar  dipeidfai  jua\Kor  tl  Tfokty  or  to  [iia^udor 
yfxir  St  i*  7Tf>»jipMtuc  rrtXipwerr,  xal  touto  tut;  or  ixtr- 

rt(  ti,u*aTMJt ; which  may  be  thus  literally  render- 
ed. “ And  do  ye  think,  that,  who  could  do 
“ him  no  harm,  but  might  poffibly  have  been 
“ upon  their  guard,  and  prevented  any  harm 
“ which  he  intended  them,  thofe  he  would  ra- 
“ ther  chufe  to  deceive,  than  openly  attack  ; yet 
« againft  you  would  declare  open  war,  and  this 
“ while  ye  were  willing  to  be  deceived  ?”  I 
will  add  a tranflation  of  what  follows,  that  the 
fcope  of  the  reafoning  may  be  the  better  under- 
ftood.  “ It  cannot  be  ; for  he  would  be  the 
“ moft  foelilh  of  men,  if  ye  fubmitting  to  be  in- 
“ jured,  and  not  blaming  him,  but  fome  among 
“ yourfelves  whom  ye  threaten  with  trials  and 
“ profecutions,  he  Ihould,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
“ ftrife  and  contefts  among  yourfelves,  bid  you 
« turn  againft  him,  and  fo  take  from  his  hirelings 
« here,  thofe  pretences  by  which  they  retard  your 
“ refolutions,  endeavouring  to  convince  you  that 
“ he  does  not  make  war  upon  you.  But  is  there, 
« in  the  name  of  the  gods,  any  man  of  fenfe, 
« who  will  judge  by  words,  and  not  by  things, 
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“ whether  a perfon  make  war  upon  him,  or  be  Dif.IIL 
“ at  peace  with  him  ?” 

The  firft  fentence,  which  I gave  in  the  original, 
is  the  example  of  my  rule.  There  are  here  two 
things  principal,  and  which  therefore  were  to  be 
diftinguifhed  by  their  places  in  the  fentence,  viz. 
the  little  cities  of  Thrace  and  Theffaly,  and  the 
Athenians.  As  he  had  been  fpeaking  juft  before 
of  the  firft,  and  was  from  them  to  draw  the 
confequence  to  the  Athenians,  he  fets  them  at 
the  head  of  the  firft  member  of  the  period,  Hi  yh 
jfXtr  ay  avror  iluvnQwar  iroiwau  xaxor.  Then  in  the  o- 
ther  member  of  the  period,  when  he  comes  to 
draw  the  inference  with  refpeft  to  the  Athenians, 
he  fets  them  likewife  at  the  head  of  it,  — vyfr  /'  U 
irpoppi rfftwc  TrcMUHveir ; — not  at  the  end  of  it,  be- 
caufe  they  are  oppofed  to  one  another  ; and  then 
the  rule  is.  That  they  fhould  occupy  the  fame  place, 
whether  at  the  beginning  or  in  the  end. 

The  effe&  of  this  compofition  is  not  only  to  fet 
what  is  principal  in  the  fentence  foremoft  to  the 
view,  but  to  give  to  the  period  the  to  owTfopor, 
as  the  Greek  critics  exprefs  it,  and  the  to  npryyuJ'v;, 
by  which  the  period  is,  as  it  were,  knit  and  com- 
pared together,  fo  as  to  come  with  double  force, 
both  on  the  ear  and  the  underftanding.  To  be  con- 
vinced of  this,  let  us  take  it  down  in  the  follow- 
ing manner,  preferving  both  the  fame  thought, 
and  the  fame  words  : In'  int&t  i%01.7ra.Tiu  /air  aipeu&at 

pawor  n TfoKiyotrct  fiia%t<3ou  twtxc,  8,  yir  ar  ax nor 
ilvrnQrtar  ttoiwou  kqikoy,  y n oraki r V ifvha%arr  ar  hue,  in 

npoffwtvc 
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Dif.HI.  xfotfunot  St  v/mv  iro\i/jiweir.  By  this  change  the 
compofition,  inftead  of  being  nervous  and  fpirited, 
becomes  uVnoc  and  that  is,  flat  and 

loofe  or  languid. 

This  is  an  inftance  of  placing  the  principal  word 
in  the  beginning  of  the  period,  or  member  of  the 
period,  to  which  it  relates.  I will  now  give  an 
example  or  two,  of  the  laft  place  being  made  the 
place  of  diftinftion.  And  this  fame  third  Philip- 
pe furnilhes  me  one,  where,  fpeaking  to  the  A- 
tbenians,  he  fays,  aV  a noiOon  dr, 

ei  lutauT  ix.eao(,  rraurx  rrowau,  xaipor  » reKjun- 

rtri ; he  is  fpeaking  of  a fine  opportunity  the  A- 
thenians  had  to  attack  Philip  ; and  he  afks  them, 
whether  they  were  not  alhamed,  not  to  dare  to  do 
to  him  what  he  would  certainly  do  to  them,  if  he 
had  the  fame  opportunity  ? The  fentiment  is  a 
common  one,  and  the  words  in  which  it  is  ex- 
prefied  are  likewife  common  ; but  the  order  and 
arrangement  gives  it  a beauty  which  every  man 
of  tafle  mud  acknowledge.  The  two  principal 
things  in  it  are  the  fliame  which  the  Athenians 
ought  to  feel,  and  the  reafon  why  they  fliould  be 
alhamed,  viz.  their  want  of  courage,  or  not  da- 
ring. The  firfl  of  thefe  is  put  at  the  head  of  the 
fentence,  the  other  at  the  end  of  it,  fo  that  it  is 
an  inltance  of  the  rule  in  both  refpe&s. 

It  may  be  objected,  That  as  to  the  verb  here 
being  laft,  it  is  the  common  place  of  it ; fo  that 
on  that  account  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  any 
particular  emphafis  lies  upon  it.  But  to  this  I 

anfwer. 
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anfwer,  fir  ft.  That  though  fuch  pofition  of  the  Dif.III. 
verb  be  indeed  very  common  in  the  Latin  com- 
pofition,  it  is  not  fo  frequent  in  the  Greek ; nor 
is  it  fo  placed  by  the  belt  authors  in  that  lan- 
guage, unlefs  where  it  is  really  the  principal 
word  ; for,  as  I lhall  obferve  afterwards,  the 
Greek  compofition  is,  in  this  and  other  re- 
fpects,  more  various  than  the  Latin.  But,  idly, 

I will  give  one  or  two  examples,  among  many 
that  might  be  given,  where  another  kind  of  word 
is  put  in  the  end  of  the  fentence,  on  account  of 
its  fignificancy.  And  the  fame  third  Philippic 
furnilhes  me  one  example,  where  Demofthenes, 
fpeaking  of  the  Athenians,  fays,  Kal  yap  dy  dx-ayrtc 
Skmuhc  In  7rn  <rvyyopn<roviy  ii  a\\or  vjuiv  ye  vxep  tH(  (- 
xevfkptac  dyovivreot.  **  If  all  others  Ihould  yield  to 
“ be  Haves,  you  it  behoves  to  ftruggle  for  free- 
“ dom.”  Here  the  emphatical  words  are  others , 
and  you  (the  Athenians),  the  firft  of  which  con- 
cludes the  firft  member  of  the  fentence,  and  the 
other  begins  the  next. 

Another  example  is  in  the  following  Philippic, 
towards  the  beginning,  where,  fpeaking  of  the  in- 
juftice  of  Philip,  he  fays.  Or/  S’  hi  ravruc  ineiyoy 
i7riy_tii  in  \oyv  x.ai  Injunycpi&c,  *Jei(  dyycei  In  ttv.  ,l  That 
“ we  cannot  put  a flop  to  his  violence  and  inju- 
“ ftice  by  arguments  and  fpeech-making,  every 
“ body  muft  know.”  Here  the  fentence  con- 
cludes, not  with  the  verb,  but  with  an  adverb  of 
afieveration. 

A third  example  I lhall  give,  becaufe  it  juft 
Vol.  II.  4D  follows 
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Dif.  III.  follows  in  the  fame  Philippic.  “ If,”  fays  he, 

'“ors'/  “ any  one  has  any  doubt  of  this,  he  may  thus 
“ be  allured  of  it.”  H u&c  tbtst f,  o-jv-ynp 

“ ray  hxxiar  tiTreiv  3iwu,  » TTn9iiy.tr,  h&  c&iHctr  tlo^uytr, 
a\hx  TrxvTar  TratTxyy  xfamytv,  xai  mpiur/jitt  rw  Koyor 
op  a c Sia  rat/rot  txc-tra  (pauhat  iyet  ra  TTpayyarx,  it  rii  iro- 
u-i  ; “ Where-ever  the  difpute  was  about  what 
“ was  juft  or  right,  we  were  never  found  to  be  in 
“ the  wrong,  or  convi&ed  of  doing  any  thing  that 
“ was  unjuft,  but  were  always  victorious  in  reafon 
“ and  argument ; but  for  this  did  he  thrive  the 
“ worfe,  or  we  the  better  ?”  Here  we  fee  that 
the  firft  member  is  concluded  by  the  noun  *57?, 
and  the  other  by  the  adverb  xa\£c,  both  empha- 
tical  words,  upon  which  the  whole  argument 
turns. 

My  fecor.d  rule  is,  That  if  two  words  which 
are  feparated  by  the  grammatical  confiruttion , 
exprefs  things,  which , for  the  greater  perfpi- 
cuity  and  emphafis , ought  to  be  joined  together 
in  the  fentence , the  words  jhould  likewife 
ft  and  next  to  one  another ; and  vice  verfa,  if 
the  words,  though  joined  by  the  grammatical 
conjh'udion,  exprefs  things  which  ought  to  be 
feparated  in  the  fentence , as  meriting  a J'epa- 
rate  confiderati&n , the  words  ought  alfo  to  be 
feparated.  This,  it  is  evident,  can  very  feldom 
be  done  in  the  modern  languages,  for  want  of 
genders,  numbers,  and  cafes ; but  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  it  may  be  done  as  often  as  we  fee  occa- 
fion.  I will  give  fome  inftances  of  both  being 
done  with  propriety. 

And, 
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And,  firft,  as  to  words  being  joined  together, 
which  by  the  fyntax  are  feparated.  There  is  an 
example  in  the  oration,  IT«»»  'A\o runt,  where, 
Ipeaking  of  the  abfurdity  of  taking  from  pirates 
a place  which  they  had  violently  pofiefled  them- 
felves  of,  and  then  pretending  that  it  belonged  to 
the  taker,  and  not  to  the  Athenians,  the  former 
proprietors,  he  expreiTes  it  thus,  Tor  totov  tvtcv, 

a mo cr  oi  Ktrfoci,  rot  ov'tx  v.t/.tTifsr,  tuv  Tiuupmauituy  raf 

>.mxc  yiyn&ai.  u How  abfurd  a pretence,”  fays  he, 
“ is  it,  that  the  place  where  the  pirates  had  fettled 
“ themfelves  being  ours,  fhould  become  the 
“ property  of  thofe  who  puliifhed  the  pirates  ?” 
Here  we  fee,  that  in  the  Greek,  though  it  cannot 
be  exprefled  in  the  Englifh,  the  words  a utrtfcv  and 
rur  Ttuufmauivuv  rac  Axrrac,  are  fitly  fet  befide  one 
another,  though  they  cannot  be  conftrued  toge- 
ther ; and  in  two  diftinguifhed  places,  the  one 
concluding  the  firft  member  of  the  period,  and 
the  other  beginning  the  laft,  becaufe  the  whole 
argument  turns  upon  thefc  two  things. 

Another  example  is  to  be  found  in  the  oration, 
rifec  rr.v  <f;A;sro-a  ’E -msoKw,  where,  fpeaking  of  the 
Macedonian  power,  as  being  weak  in  itfelf,  and 
made  (till  weaker  by  Philip,  he  has  thefc  words, 
Er;  §£,  avruv  (Viz.  Ivvuuiv')  tlrcc  xvtc(  Tcif  rrohlyuii  xai 
ra'c  roafticiK,  xxl  ttxciv  c/f  a v rt(  y.iyxv  eirxi  voyjac-ti,  <r<px\i- 

furtf  xv  xv ra  vniromi.  Which  may  be  thus  tranfiated : 
ct  This  power  he  himfelf,  by  his  wars  and  expedi- 
“ tions,  and  ail  other  things  by  which  one  fhould 
“ have  thought  it  would  have  become  great,  has 
4 D 2 “ made 
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Dif.lII.  “ made  more  unftable,  and  lefs  to  be  depend- 
v-''v's-'  “ ed  upon.”  Here  the  Macedonian  power,  and 
Philip,  who  had  made  it  lefs,  are  fitly  joined  to- 
gether as  to  the  fenfc.  And  with  refpect  to  the 
found,  we  may  obferve,  that  the  a ‘vrnr  and  the  aWor, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  period,  make  a fimilarity 
of  found  ; which  our  modern  critics  cenfure  under 
the  name  of  a jingle , but  it  is  really  an  ornament 
of  fpeech,  when  fparingly  ufed,  and  not  induflri- 
oufly  fought ; as  it  is  often  by  Plato,  but  never  by 
Demoflhenes. 

I will  next  proceed  to  give  examples  of  words 
being  divided  in  the  compofition,  which  are  ne- 
ceffarily  joined  in  the  fyntax  ; and  this  for  the 
fake  of  the  greater  emphafis.  And  an  example 
occurs  in  the  third  Olynthiac,  where,  calling  the 
attention  of  the  Athenians  to  the  date  of  Philip’s 
affairs,  he  fays,  'A^iit  Si  iyOuunSnyca  xa  1 Xoyi7aJ)cu  to. 
Tpa/jifjiXT!*.  er  u xaSeoTUXi  run,  ra  tv  $iK\it-tv.  Here 
the  affairs  of  Philip  are  mentioned  with  particular 
emphafis.  For,  firft,  it  faid,  how  do  affairs  fland  ? 
Then,  as  if  the  queflion  had  been  afked.  What 
affairs  do  you  mean  ? it  is  fubjoined,  the  affairs 
of  Philip.  But  this  emphafis  mud  neceffarily  be 
lofl:  in  Englifii ; for  all  we  can  make  of  the  paf- 
fage  is  to  tranflate  it  thus  : “ It  is  worth  your 
“ while  to  confider  the  affairs  of  Philip,  in  what 
“ fituation  they  now  are.” 

Another  example  is  to  be  found  in  the  fame 
Olynthiac,  where,  fpeaking  of  the  Athenians,  he 
fays,  Kai  C9.jj.it,  a atifa  aS;?> 9101,  <bthnr7rot  ri/jtic, 
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yon  Mocxilonctf.  Here  we  fee,  that  wZntufur  and 
rjuetc,  which  are  necefiarily  joined  in  the  conftruc- 
tion,  are  divided  in  the  compofition ; the  one  of 
them  being  fet  at  the  head  of  the  firfl:  member  of 
the  period,  and  the  other  at  the  end  of  the 
fame  member ; by  which  there  is  an  emphafis  laid 
upon  tee  (the  Athenians)  that  would  not  have 
been  fo  ftrong  if  the  two  words  had  been  joined 
together  in  their  natural  order.  But  neither  can 
we  preferve  this  in  Englifh  ; for  we  muft  trans- 
late it  thus  ; “ It  is  we,  O men  of  Athens,  who 
“ have  raifed  Philip,  and  made  him  fuch  as  no 
“ king  of  Macedon  ever  was  before.” 

Upon  this  paffage,  it  may  be  further  obferved, 
that  biKt-nrov  and  are  properly  joined  toge- 
ther, as  the  two  things  upon  which  the  fentence 
turns.  And  the  period  concludes  aptly  with  the 
word  Maxt lovtx(,  as  the  kingdom  of  Macedon,  be- 
fore the  time  of  Philip,  was  of  very  little  confide- 
ration,  and  the  people  fo  little  efteemed,  that,  as 
Demofthenes  fays  fomewhere  elfe,  people  did  not 
care  to  purchafe  flaves  from  thence ; and  yet, 
fays  he,  they  are  now  become,  by  your  floth  and 
timoroufnefs,  a powerful  nation. 

It  often  happens,  that  a principal  word  in  the 
fentence  is  divided  from  another  principal  word 
with  which  it  is  connefted,  by  fomething  that  is 
inter] e&ed  betwixt ; and  yet  it  is  proper,  for  the 
fake  both  of  emphafis  and  of  greater  perfpicuity, 
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Dif.III.  that  the  connexion  fliould  be  marked.  And  this 
j makc  my  third  rule ; of  which  I will  give  one  ex- 
ample among  many,  (for  it  is  a common  idiom 
among  the  Greek  rhetoricians),  from  the  oration 
above  mentioned,  Ifyic  rir  Qi\m7ni  where, 

fpeaking  of  the  toils  and  dangers  that  Philip  had 
gone  through  to  acquire  what  did  not  belong  to 
him,  he  fubjoins  how  fliameful  it  is,  Afamnc  Se, 

6K  TTXTflOV  i<TTl  UH  ltirc(  UTaiCKCll',  OCTTCCrTUr  Xe  KfXTf 1C  ir  TO  If 
rroKtuoi(t  tktvc  bx  /xa\xmxv  tj  p xQvpuay  tytcxTaxiireiv  tx 
rt  rue  wpoyovor  toy  x xai  tx  svptftpoyrot  ttk  -rarpilof. 

Here  the  word  tktv<  is  altogether  fuperfluous  as 
to  the  conftru&ion,  and  a mere  repetition  ; but 
fuch  as  gives  great  force  and  emphafis  to  the 
meaning.  It  may  be  thus  rendered  into  Englifh, 
prefcrving  as  much  as  pofiible  the  turn  of  the 
Greek  : “ The  Athenians,  the  eftablifhed  cm  (tom 
“ of  whofc  country  it  is,  handed  down  to  them 
“ from  their  anceftors,  to  yield  obedience  to 
“ none,  but  to  command  all  in  war  ; is  it  not 
“ fliameful  that  they  (hould,  through  effeminacy 
“ and  indolence,  defert  the  place ; of  their  an- 
“ celtors,  and  give  up  the  intereft  of  their  coun- 
“ try  ?”  We  commonly  do  this  in  Englifh, 
by  repeating  the  words  with  I fay , or  to  repeat 
it  again , or  fome  fucli  form  of  words;  but  it 
is  much  more  cleverly  done  in  Greek  by  the 
pronoun  > mr. 

Thefe  are  the  rules  which  I have  obferved  to  be 
followed,  in  order  to  convey  the  fenfe  with  the 
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greatefl:  force  and  perfpicuity,  by  the  Greek  writers,  Dif.ITL 
and  particularly  by  Demofthenes,  the  greatefl  arti- 
ficer  of  profe,  I believe,  that  ever  exifted  *.  But  it 
is  evident,  that  they  not  only  ftudied  the  fenfe,  but 
likewife  the  pleafure  of  the  ears,  quorum  judicium 
eji  fuperbijjimum , as  Cicero  fays ; and  we  muft  fup- 
pofe  that  the  ears  of  the  Athenians,  accuflomed  to 
hear  fuch  hne  fpeeches  almoft  every  day,  were  in- 
deed very  delicate  and  faftidious.  It  is  in  this  way 
we  are  to  account  for  many  tranfpofitions  of  words 
in  the  Attic  writers,  and  particularly  their  orators, 
which  appear  to  us  very  ftrange  and  unnatural  f. 

And  it  was  chiefly  by  this  kind  of  compofition,  that 
the  Attic  writers  were  diftinguifhed  from  others. 

' ’ And 


• The  greatefl  ptaife  that  perhaps  ever  was  beftowed  upon  De- 
moflhencs,  is  given  him  by  Lucian,  in  his  Jupiter  Tragtrdus,  where 
he  makes  Jupiter  begin  bis  fpeech,  in  the  council  of  the  gods, 
with  a very  pompous  preamble,  taken  fiom  the  exordium  of  the 
iii  ft  Ofyulbiac  of  Dcmoflhenes.  After  going  on  in  this  high  flrain  for 
two  or  three  fcmences,  he  flops  all  at  once,  and — “ Here,”  fays  he, 
“ Demoflhenes  fails  me  : I muft  therefore  tell  you  plainly  for  what 
“ purpofe  I called  you  together.”  Then  he  goes  on  by  a competi- 
tion that  is  far  from  I icing  vulgar  or  defpicable,  confidered  by  it- 
fclf;  but  compared  with  what  goes  before,  is  a higher  culogimn 
upon  the  compofition  of  Dcmoflhenes,  than  any  thing  Lucian  has 
faid  in  a whole  treatife  that  lie  has  written  in  praife  of  Dc- 
moflhenes. , 

| As  in  the  oration  againfl  Midias,  p.  370.  edit.  Viorel,  where, 
fpeaking  of  many  people  that  bad  been  condemned  for  lefs  of- 
fences than  thofe  of  which  he  accufed  Midias,  he  fays,  IIoxxvc  «» 
input  ‘X01**1  Al>«r,  or  /**r  TlSrewrr,  or  it  ftrr/aotervot  Sid  rroXXo  rv- 
rair  «rr»  iparru  treaty [xcztcl,  where  the  natural  order  of  the  Iaft  part 
of  the  fentence  is,  or  S'  hri/tuftem  dn  Sid  rpayttura  rroAaw  ikxttu  tv- 
ror.  Again,  in  the  oration  againfl  Ariftocrates,  p.  418.  fpeaking  of 
a general  who  had  fuflered  fome  lofs,  which  not  only  no  body  pre- 
tending 
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Dif.UL  And  when  it  was  carried  too  far,  a writer  was  faid 
to  be  too  Attic.  Thus  Photius,  in  his  Bibliothe- 
ca, commending  the  ftyle  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  as 
plain,  perfpicuous,  and  proper  for  hiftory,  adds, 
that  his  compofition  was  not  too  Attic  *. 

- The  Latin  writers,  as  in  other  things,  fo  in  this, 
imitated  the  Attic  authors  ; and  it  is  from  this  imi- 
tation that  they  derived  every  thing  that  is  beauti- 
ful, various,  and  high-founding,  in  their  compofi- 
tion, both  in  verfe  and  profe.  It  is  from  thele 
authors  that  Virgil  learnt  to  make  fuch  verfes  as 


Hinc  tibi , qux  femper  vicino  ab  limite  fepes 
Hyblsis  apibus  florem  depajia  falidi, 

Stpe  levi  fomnum  fuadebit  inire  fufurro. 

Eclog. 


and 


i. 


Ora  modis  Anchifiades  pallentia  miris. 
and 

Dives  inaccejfbs  ubi  Solis  filia  lucos 
AJJiduo  refonat  cantu , tedifque  fuperbis 

Urit 


lending  to  l>c  a general  would  have  fuffered,  but  not  any  com- 
mon man,  he  ufes  this  (trudture  of  the  words : Upxynx  Irxbi  to t- 
vrov  »X  art  rparvyoc  dv  iyvortre  rtf  dvai  facrxuv,  axx*  W 6 rv^ov  dv- 
a-p&nrof,  where  the  natural  order  of  the  words  is,  oti  rtf  faaxuv 
c<yati  rpartryoe  iyvwr iv  dv. 

• Kt^cnrai  St  QpcttTH  trapH  rt  x«<  dxo/x\^at  xai  urropta  ptctkitrru  xpt- 
ervT*'  ksti  pt'  rt  rdf,  df  dv  dxoi  Tif,  Xiolv  vwtpnrTixio-fjttvcts  n dpxouoTporve 
Siukuv  c'vvretJjfff , pairs  xpoe  t»iv  xaS-optakur/xtinw  vtvuv  xarnkuc,  dkkd  rip 
fiLitTv  r$v  koyuv  xpptiKn tpt  xa,Puv*  7°*  where  wc  may  obferve, 

that 
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Urit  odoratam  nottnrna  in  lumina  cedritm, 
Arguto  tenues  percutrens  peClinc  telas . 
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Such  tranfpofitions  do  often  occafion,  to  us  at  leaft , 
an  ambiguity  in  the  fenfe  5 one  or  two  of  which  I 
have  obferved  in  Horace,  who  of  all  the  Roman 
authors  mod  diligently  imitated  the  Greek.  Speak- 
ing in  praife  of  wine,  he  fays  *,  Tu  lene  tor- 
ment urn  ingenio  admoves  Plerutnque  duro;  where 
the  word  plerumque,  becaufe  it  begins  the  line,  is 
conftrued  by  all  the  commentators  that  I have  feen, 
with  duro , the  following  word  ; whereas  the  fenfe, 
I think,  evidently  requires  that  it  fliould  be  joined 
with  admoves,  the  word  which  concludes  the  pre- 
ceding line ; fo  that  the  order  is,  Tu  plerumque 
admoves  lene  tormentum  ingenio  dura . For  I do 
pot  imagine  that  Horace  meant  to  fay,  that  mens 
geniufes  were  for  the  greater  part  hard  and  in. 
flexible  ; but  that  it  was  a common  effect  of  wine, 
to  foften  the  rigour  of  fuch  difpofitions,  and  make 
them  more  pliant.  There  is  another  miftaken  con- 
flru&ion  of  this  word  plerumque  in  the  34th  ode 
of  book  1.  where  Horace  fays, 

that  l’hotius  contrafts  the  HjperaUic  compofition  with  the  abjetft  and 
vulgar,  and  is  of  opinion  that  the  proper  Gyle  for  hiGory  lies  be- 
twixt thofe  two  extremes.  I agree,  with  him  in  the  rale ; but  I dif- 
fer a little  from  him  in  the  application  of  it  to  Diodorus  Siculus : for 
I think  his  Gyle  comes  too  near  one  of  the  extremes,  via.  the  vulgar. 
And  indeed  all  that  Photius  fays  of  it  is,  that  it  is  not  altogether  vul- 
glr  and  abjedt;  nvn  s-pef  rir  jusAo^«Ju<r^<i»t»  nuur  ranikvc. 

* Zifl.  3.  oi.  at. 
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Namque  Diefpiter 
Igni  corufco  nubila  dividens 
Pier  unique,  per  pur  um  tonantcs 
Egit  equos  volucremque  currum. 

Here  the  comma  is  generally  put  immediately  af- 
ter dividens ; whereas  it  Ihould  be  put  after  ple- 
rumque  ; fo  that  plerumque  is  to  be  joined  with 
dividens , and  not  with  egit ; and  this  the  fenfe 
evidently  requires.  This  is  an  obfervation  which 
I find  Dr  Bentley  has  made  before  me,  and  fome 
body  whom  he  mentions  had  made  it  before  him. 
Another  example  ftill  more  remarkable  is  in  the 
ode  * beginning, 

P has  bus,  volentem  prxlia  me  loqui , 

Vidas  et  urbes , increpuit , lyrd  ; 

where,  as  the  ancient  fcholiafi:  Porphyrion  has  well 
obferved,  lyrd  mull  not  be  joined  with  increpuit , 
the  word  next  to  it,  but  with  a word  at  a diftance 
from  it,  viz.  loqui ; and  this  way  the  fenfe  is  plain, 
and  Agreeable  to  other  pafiages  in  the  fame  poet, 
fuch  as  where  he  fpeaks  of  the  imbellis  lyra. 

The  belt  compofcr,  and,  I think,  in  every  refpedt, 
the  greateft  writer,  in  profe,  among  the  Romans, 
is  Cicero,  not  only  in  the  rhetorical  way,  but  in 
the  epiftolary,  philofophical,  and  critical ; yet  even 
he  has  not  attained  to  all  the  beauty  and  variety 
of  the  Greek  compofition  : whether  it  was  the  de- 


• Lib.  4.  ed. 
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fe£t  of  the  writer  or  of  the  language,  I will  not 
pretend  to  determine.  He  is,  I think,  inferior  to 
Demofthenes  in  many  refpefts,  but  particularly  in 
the  variety  of  his  compolition.  That  conclufion 
of  the  fentence  with  a verb,  fo  much  more  frequent 
in  Latin  than  in  Greek,  gives  a famenefs  to  the 
Latin  compofition,  which  is  not  a little  difgulling 
to  an  ear  accuflomed  to  the  variety  of  the  Greek. 
In  this  way  we  may  obferve  Cicero  running  on  for 
many  fentences  together,  more  I think  in  his  ora- 
tions than  in  his  other  works  ; and  there  was  one 
favourite  claufule  of  his,  which  was  obferved'  in  his 
own  times  to  recur  too  often  ; I mean,  the  ejj'e  vi- 
deatur  *.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  the  verb  is  very 
often  a material  word  in  a fentence  with  refpeft  to 
the  fenfe,  and  always  with  refpeft  to  the  conftruc- 
tion,  being  the  hinge,  as  it  were,  upon  which  the 
whole  fyntax  turns : it  is  therefore  often  intitled 
to  a principal  place,  but  not  always ; and  where  it 


• I do  not  however  mean  to  fay,  that  there  is  not  a Variety  in 
Cicero’s  compofition.  But  if  we  would  be  convinced  how  much  more 
variety  there  is  in  the  Greek,  let  us  compare  with  him  the  author 
1 have  fo  often  mentioned,  Dionyfius  the  Halicarnaffun,  who  has 
pratftifed  not  only  the  hidorical  ftyle,  hut  alfo  the  rhetorical,  in 
the  fpceches  which  he  has  inferred  into  hishiltory;  the  critical  or 
didatflic,  and  likewife  the  cpiftolary,  a very  fine  fpecimen  of  which 
we  have  in  his  introdu&ion  to  his  treatife  of  rompofition,  which 
is  addrelfed  to  two  young  men,  the  fons  of  one  Rufus  Melitus,  his  pa- 
tron. There  the  compofition  is  mnfl  beautifully  varied,  by  different 
arrangements  of  the  words,  and  different  claufules  of  the  fentences; 
and  though  it  be  not  loofe,  or  tlutnkus,  as  tire  Latins  exprefs  it, 
yet  it  has  nothing  of  the  ri  trv\:rpzpt,ut\ior,  or  conlortum,  of  the  ora- 
torial  Ryle,  and  is  upon  the  whole  one  of  the  fsvcctcft  pieces  of 
compofition  I ever  read. 
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Dif.III.  is  fo  hititled,  it  is  not  neceffarv  that  it  fhould  be  fo 
often  thrown  to  the  end  as  it  is  in  Latin. 

Thus  I have  endeavoured  to  explain  how  ftyle 
may  not  only  be  varied,  but  made  more  emphati- 
cal  and  expreffive,  by.  the  arrangement  only  of  the 
words.  It  is  this  chiefly,  in  my  opinion,  that 
makes  the  difference  betwixt  claflical  and  unclafli- 
cal  arrangement ; a difference  which  every  fcho- 
lar,  and  who  at  the  fame  time  is  a man  of  take, 
immediately  perceives  ; but  no  body  hitherto,  fo 
far  as  I know,  has  attempted  to  explain  wherein 
it  confifts.  How  ftyle  may  be  otherwife  varied, 
and  adorned  by  figures  both  of  the  fenfe  and  of 
the  words,  I will  explain  in  the  lafl  part  of  my 
work,  when  I come  to  treat  of  ftyle  in  general,  and 
cf  the  rhetorical  in  particular. 


The  End  of  Part  II. 
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